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[ANDREW NOLAN’S GLIMPSE OF BEATRICE AND I1IS RIVAL._ 


THE WARNING VOICE. 
By tu Author of “ Mrs. Larkall's Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
—_———___ 
CHAPTER VIL 
HOLT’S SON’S BROTHER. 
How doth my son—and brother? 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness of thy cheeix 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Shakespeare. 
As general overlooker of the Ingarstone estates, 
Morris Holt was liable to be called upon at all hours, 
by day and by night, on all sorts of business, and 
utterly without regard to his personal comfort or 
physical requirements. Everybody went to Holt for 
advice or instruction, as the case might be, until, as 
ne exprenged it, “they pretty nigh worried his life 
ou 


In reality, it was rather agreeable to him than 
otherwise to have his life thus imperilled ; for he was 
an active man, and a vain man, and he liked to feel 
that he was indispensable to the whole parish, and 
that, in fact, nothing could go on without him. 

So, he was neither startled nor annoyed when, in 
the faint-grey of early morning—the morning which 
was just breaking as Andrew Nolan’s mysterious 
visitor quitted his cell—he was roused out of a sound 
sleep by a shower of pebbles rattling upon the window 
of his bedroom. 

Without a thought he was out of bed, and had 
swung open the casement, and thrust out his night- 
capped head with a graff “ What now ?” 

Bounder’s very bad, sir,” replied a low-speaking 
country voice. 

Bad? Bounder bad? What’s the matter with 
him ?” demanded Holt, sharply. 

“Kind ©’ p'isoned, sir, I should say, along o’ eatin’ 
of nuts,” was the slow rejoinder. “Fust he was 
took terrible bad, and now he’s onsensible.” 

k And who has charge of his prisoner ? ” 

Nobody, sir.” 

Holt snorted out an imprecation, drew in his head 





with a jerk, whipped off his night-cap, and scrambled 
into his clothes almost in a breath. He was both in- 
dignant and alarmed. This man, Bounder, was a 
gamekeeper, who had been promoted to the office of 
constable for the time, and left in charge of the cell in 
which Nolan was confined. He had been selected 
because he was both intelligent and strong as a horse, 
but Holt had from the first some misgivings whether, 
from the importance of the charge against the pri- 
souer, he ought not personally to have kept watch 
over him, and now he blamed his own folly in not 
doing so. 

“ Insensible wi’ eatin’ nuts!” he repeated to him- 
self, incredulously, as he twisted a red cotton hand- 
kerchief round his neck, and left the bow sticking out 
under his left ear, looking as if he had tried to hang 
himSelf, and had just been cut dowa in time. “ No- 
body ever heard of such a thing. There’s somethin’ 
up—lI’d take my oath there’s somethin’ up.” 

With that he wrenched himself into his waistcoat 
and coat in one, caught up his straw hat, and was 
about to dart from the room. 

A glance at the bed reminded him that his wife 
might wake, and be alarmed at his absence. So he 
stole up to her pillow, intending to rouse her gently ; 
but, to his surprise, he found her eyes wide open, and 
filled with tears. 

“Why, Hannah!” he said, “how’s this? What 
ails ye?” 

“Don’t ask me, Morris!” she replied. ‘It’s 
nothing. Only my head. Don’t mind me. Go!” 

He obeyed; but it was with anything but a cheer- 
ful mind that he blundered down the gloomy stair- 
case into the kitchen, and let himself out into the 
garden. ‘. 
“That woman’ll fret herself into a low way,” he 
said, 
He knew well enough why she fretted, and it was 
because of that knowledge that there was a scowl 
upon his face as he went out to meet the man who 
waited patiently for him in the dull, chill morning— 
and it still rested there as they walked away toge- 


ther. 
ad it woe still dusk, 









when a crouching, slouching figure suddenly pre- 
sented itself round the corner of the cottage, and stole 
toward the door—stole on tiptoe, and on the soft mould 
of the flower-beds, so that not a sound disturbed the 
silence. 

In the uncertain light it was difficult to make out 
what kind of individual this was; but a roundness of 
the shoulders and a certain roll in his gait, suggested 
that the intruder had known something of the sea, 
and a rough pea-jacket closely buttoned up, aided the 
idea. 

Holt on going out had simply left the door on the 
latch, after the usual custom in country places. 

The stranger seemed aware of this, and on reach- 
ing the porch quietly slipped into the cottage, and 
closed the door behind him. He then found himself 
in the dark kitchen, into which streaks of light stole 
through the closed shutters, while there was a spectral 
gleam upon the hearth, from the faint morning shining 
down the broad chimney. Dark as it was, the man 
seemed to be able to find his way about perfectly well. 
He made at once for a cupboard, from which he took 
a portion of a loaf of bread. There also he found 
a pan of yellow ware, and with this he stole into 
a kind of pantry adjoining the kitchen, and re-ap- 
peared with the vessel full of home-brewed ale. Both 
the bread and the ale he set upon the table near the 
hearth, and proceeded eagerly with the consumption 
of both. 

He was engaged in this way, eating and drinking 
in a wolfish, gulping way, as a famishing man is apt 
to satisfy the gnawings of hunger, when his attention 
was arrested by the creaking of the stairs. 

Some one was descending. 

The stairs opened into the kitchen and he must be 
seen ! 

Terrified at the idea he started to his feet, and there 
was something horribly suggestive in the manner in 
which he sratched up a knife, with which he had cut 
the bread, and grasped it dagger-wise. 

“ Tf it’s Curly,” he half muttered, “ I'll make it ugly 
for him.” 

But it was not Curly. The ghost-like figure was 
that of a woman, loosely wrapped up in her white 
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night-dress, confined about the shoulders with a 
shawl. 

At sight of her the man laid down the knife very 
softly, and advanced a few noiseless steps. 

“ Mother !” he said. 

She staggered back and raised her hands, and would 
have screamed; but, controlling herself by a fierce 
effort, she suffered only a faint gasp to escape her lips. 
As she stood, trembling with agitation, the intruder 
advanced close to her, and made as if he would have 
thrown his arms about her. But she held him off. 
She put out a weak, tremulous hand, and seemed to | 
shrink away as from something that had pollution | 
in it. 

“You here, Tim!” she cried, in a tone of suppressed | 
horror. 

The words and the action by which they were ac- 
companied seemed alike exasperating tothe man. He, 
drew back as he replied sullenly. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ here!” 

“Oh, Tim!” said Hannah Holt, who had been thus 
scared, “ if he should find you here?” 

She took a step forward as if with some intention of 
securing the door. 

The man put his right hand upon her arm and 
stayed her. 

“ No fear,” he said, “ I watched him well off.” 

“ But he might come back on the sudden.” 

“ And if he did wecould but meet,” was the answer. 

The woman put up her thin hands entreatingly. 

“ Not for the world!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Tim, 
its cruel of you to do this. Its cruel to come here 
when you know what may happen.” 

“Tt may be,” replied the man, sullenly, “but I'll 
tell you what’s more cruel, mother. Hunger’s more 
cruel. Hunger’ll drive a man to do a’most anything, 
and it drove me here. And where should I go to?” 
he asked, with sudden animation, and with more 
savage bitterness in his tone. “It’s my home. It’s 
as much mine as his.” 








He pointed with his thumb towards the stairs in the 
direction in which he knew Curly Holt was sleeping. 

“T’'m the oldest. I’ve more right to be here than 
he has. Why should he be fed up and made much of 
and I drove away like a beast? I’m as good as 
he.” 

“No, Tim, no!” said the terrified woman. 

“IT tell ye, I’m as good as he,” shouted the man, 
fiercely. ‘It was never proved against me. I never 


had a fair chance or a fair hearing. What if I did} 
Where's the country lad that | 
What's the use of tryin’ to make a young | 


shoot a hare or so? 
hasn't ? 
chap believe in their game laws? He wont do it. 
The Ingarstones would have had ’em painted up in 
church if they could have had their way, ‘’stead of the 
commandments. They’re fonder of ’em than they are 
o’ their bible, that’s my belief. And ‘cause they'd 
found out I'd shot a hare or so, or maybe a pheasant 
or two, they set it down as I’d roba church. They 
was all ag’in me. Father as badasany. They hus- 
tled and drove me off to jail, and all the time I was 
as innocent as you was. If they was my last words 
I'd say it—I was innocent !” 

In his excitement he unconsciously raised his voice 
till it sounded all over the quiet house. 

Hannah Holt, trembling with mortal terror put her 
cold hand on his lips. 

“Hush Tim,” she said, ‘I never doubted ye.” 

“Then why am I to be hunted down and left to 
starve like the vermin in the woods? Why should 
I stand it?” 

“You know your father, Tim,” returned the woman, 
meekly, “he’s a hard man. A good man, but hard. 
And when he'd once cast ye off 4 

An impatient exclamation escaped the man’s lips. 

“Well, well, Tim; I won’t anger ye,” said the 
mother; “but what brings ye in these parts again ? 
And just at this time, too!” 

“What brings me?” was the reply. “ What has 
ever brought me? Misfortune—hunger—desperation. 
A.di why not at this time as well as at any other 
time ?” 

5 Why Tim! you know what’s happened, don’t 

eo?” 

“ Happened ?” 

“Yes. Haven't you heard of it? 
somebody for the murder.” 

The man addressed retreated a step or two, as if 
with intense astonishment. 

“ Thank God!” he exclaimed fervently. 


They've took 





Hannah Holt shuddered. 

“T say, ‘thank God,’ mother,” continued Tim, “ and 
I mean it. Isn’t it bad enough that I should have | 
been found guilty of the burglary at Ingarstone, and 
ruined for life through it; but that you must make 
me out worse, and believe that I’ve murder on my 
hands? I’m innocent of it, mother, as I’ve told you 
fifty times, and yet you won't believe me. Father's 
bad enough, but you're worse. He thinks I’ve dis- 

raced him and he casts me off; but while you stick | 

me you think worse of me than ever he did.” | 


The indignation of the man was very natural, ap- 
parently very genuine; yet the poor woman shook 
her head doubtfully. Her convictions were too strong 
to be argued away. 

“T can’t help it, Tim,” she moaned. “ Nobody 
knows what I know, antl so you're safe. But I can’t for 
get how it all happened. I can’t get it out of my min 
that your six months’ for the burglary was just up, 
and you'd come out o’ prison without a penny, and 
had slunk home here and was hiding about for fear of 
your father. And that night the murder was done, 
and Lady Lydia was found in the Weir, you was out 
all night, and the next morning you come and put a 
sovereign in my hand, and said your fortune was 
made, and you was goin’ off ona in’ voyage. I 
can’t forget it, Tim, or how they come and told me 
what bappened, and something said in my ear, ‘ He's 
done it,’ and I dropped down on that floor like a 


| stone.” 


“ And for all that I’m innocent,” the man exclaimed 
impatiently. “Mother, mother! will nothing con- 
vince you?” 

“T pray to heaven that your words may be true,” 
she answered. 

“They are. Indeed, indeed they are!” he cried. 

“And that your soul mayn’t have the stain of 
blood upon it,” she went on, as if not hearing his pro- 
testation. 

“What would you have me say or do?” the man 
asked, in desperation. 

“ Why, Tim, this much,” was Hannah Holt’s an- 
swer. “We can’t undo the past. What we've done 
we've done, and there it is, God help us! But we 
needn’t make worse.” 

“ Make—bad—worse ? ” he repeated slowly. 

“Yes, Tim, I don’t ask you to confess it. You 
wouldn’t do that, even to your mother. "Tisn’t that 
you'd fear putting your life in my hand; but it’s too 
awful a thing for a man ever to own to, with his lips. 
But what I say to ye, is—Don’t add crime to crime. 
Don’t pile one sinon another. Don’t go stainin’ your 
soul so black, my child, that repentance can’t wash it 
out, and there'll be no peace for you in this world 
and no hope in the next.” 

“ What do you mean, mother? ” 

He asked the question with perfect sincerity, quite 
unable to tell to what all this tended. 

Hannah Holt did not leave him long in suspense. 

“So sure as you let this man as they’ve took up 
suffer for your act,” she said, “you'll be adding mur- 
der to murder, and the second’ll be ten times worse 
than the first. It will, Tim, and you'll find it so. ’'ve 
thought of it from the moment I heard what had hap- 
pened. At first I feared it was you they’d got. And 
since I found it wasn’t, I've had no rest and no peace. 
And so sure as you let that man be hung ——” 

She had sat down on the stairs while speaking, and 
now held up a warning finger. 

Exasperated at her words, Tim caught at her thin 
hand savagely. 

“Let him be hung!” he exclaimed. ‘ Haven’t I 
told you, mother, that I’m innocent—innocent as the 
child unborn? What's it to me, then, who’s hung or 
who isn’t? Do you want to see me swinging on the 
gallows? Would it be a pleasure to you to get rid of 
me and your trouble together that way? If it would, 
say so. If it would, go to Ingarstone and tell him 
your tale and set him on my track. He’ll soon find 
me. I shan’t run. My life’s not so pleasant to me 
that I shall trouble about it one way or another. And 
maybe it'll be a pleasant thing to you to know that 
you had it—you and father between you! ” 

He dropped the thin hand and folded his arms. 
There was light enough to see that a savage scowl 
contracted his features, and the woman looking up 
was terrified at their demoniacal expression. 

It confirmed her fu the terrible suspicion that 
gnawed at her heart. 

“ Don’t be hard or angry with me, Tim,” she said, 
“it’s your mother that speaks, and how bitter it is to 
me to suspect you no tongue can tell. But J do, Tim: 
I can’t help it, and rather than another should lose his 
life through my child’s wickedness, I ——” 

She did not finish the sentence. 

While these words were upon her lips the sound of 
the gravel path crushed beneath a heavy tread caught 
the ears of both. 

“*Tis he!” cried the intruder. 

“What! Your father? Hide! There'll be mur- 
der if he finds you here. Hide, hide!” 

She clasped her hands and dropped on to the stairs. 
With glassy eyes she saw the figure of her boy dis- 
appear into the gloom. The next moment the door 
opened, letting in a flood of faint daylight. The 
woman saw at a glance that Tim was gone, then she 
buried her face in her skinny hands. 

It was Morris Holt who opened the door. 

His astonishment at seeing his wife on the stairs 
was intense. 

“What in the name of goodness are you doing 
there, Hannah ?” he asked. 


- . 


- ——. 
< It’s my head, Morris,” she moaned; “T thoagy 
a cup of tea might do me good,” 

. “Tea! Oh, if that’s all, we'll very soon have that 
said Holt, and he went toward the window az if y; 
the intention of opening the shutters and letting ig 
daylight. & 

Terrified at what might happen, Hannah foread 


+herself to rise and staggered after him. 


“Don’t, Morris!” she said, “ don’t trouble Yourself 
to light the fire yet. I'll be better soon, maybe, Tell 
me, why did they send for ye? What was it dl 
about ?” 

“ Well, I don’t jestly understand,” replied the hy. 
band, with the air of a man greatly puzzled, “ Bounjy 
was bad, pretty well dead, the doctor says, through 
eatin’ some foreign kind of nuts—Jatropha nuts] 
think he called’em. Bounder picked ’em up at iy 
door of the lock-up, where they must have been gq. 
tered o’ purpose, the r says, for they're uncon. 
mon and rank Fo ge But the point is—who ey 
ha’ done it and for why a - 

“ Was your prisoner safe, Morris ? ” asked the 
tated woman. a 

“ Yes; that’s the marvel of it. If he'd been gone] 
could understand why Bounder was poisoned in this 
bey fashion, but Andrew Nolan was safe in hiy 
cell.” 

“ Andrew Nolan!” the woman repeated, mechani. 


y: 
As she did so, both were startled by a sound thi 

was between a gasp and an exclamation; it wy 

snemen by the ring of a falling knife on the brig 
oor. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
REDOUBLED MYSTERY. 


And my soul from out that shadow shall be lifted 
Nevermore. agar Pu 

Wate Ingarstone was shut up, the justices of that 
part of the county had held their occasional sittings 
in the large sanded parlour of the Nine Elms. 

It was not often that they were called together 
and when they did meet they had usually to transact 
business of the most petty description. Infractions of 
the game laws occupy half the time of the couty 
justices of England, and those of this particular 
corner of Kent were no exception to the general rua 
Drunken assaults varied their duties, and sometimes 
they had a field-day over a felony—the stealing ofs 
stake from a hedge, a handful ef cherries from a wall, 
or something equally important. 

The sensation which a charge of murder would bs 
sure to create may therefore be imagined. 

That could hardly be heard at the Nine Elms. 01 
the other hand, exception was taken by many to the 
justice-room at Ingarstone being used, seeing that the 
offence with which Andrew Nolan was charged was 
against a member of the family to which it belonged. 
But this was overruled by the legal adviser of the 
justices, and on the morning after the hapless Bounder 
was so nearly poisoned by the Jatropha nuts, he re 
ceived orders to convey his prisoner to Ingarstone. 

Nolan, on quitting his cell, walked through a lane 
of constables out into the street. 

There he was received by a crowd of gaping 
villagers, who neither cheered him nor hissed him, 
they simply stared as they would have done at the 
wild beasts, or the wax-works, or any other show. 

Though closely guarded, the prisoner was not sub- 
jected to the indignity of handcuffs. Lord Ingw 
stone had given private instructions to that effe 
and also that he should betreated with all deferenc 
and respect—at least until his guilt had been to som; 
extent proved. 

The bearing of the prisoner was perfectly calm aud 
self-possessed. 

No doubt the calmness was partially assumed, ani 
at the cost of a hard struggle; but it impressed the 
crowd greatly. How far it was due to a consclol+ 
ness of innocence, and how far the promise of vel 
geance given him by his midnight visitor might have 
had to do with it we cannot pretend to say. 

At the end of the lane of constables stood covered 
cart, in charge of Holt, who wore a gold band -ouul 
his hat as an insignia of petty-constableship, aul 
Crofts, his subordinate. Holt invited the prisoner # 
take a seat in the cart, which he did, and inthis 
manner, preceded and followed by constables with 
drawn staves, Andrew Nolan re-entered Ingarslone. 

How strange had been the vicissitudes of a fe¥ 
hours ! 

Only four days before, he had arrived there 2s the 
accepted suitor of Lady Beatrice Ingarstone. They 
had been thrown together at Hastings during th 
previous summer; a strong feeling had spruug 
between them ; Lord Ingarstone had recollected tis! 
Admiral Nolan and himself had been bosom. friends 
(a recollection which had greatly strengthened on tle 
discovery that the admiral’s relict, Nolan’s motlet 
was of the ducal house of Montregan); and as th 
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oun le were understood to be “en- 
posal, the 7 ee ied that engagement to a con- 
Be nation that Nelan had come to Ingarstone. 
’ He now ayproached the noble mansion a prisoner! 
His reputation was stained by a charge which of 
all ethers might have filled a generous heart with 


herror.  yoldly alleged that he had taken the life of a 
fellow-creature—a young and innocent woman—and 
not only so, but that he had stooped to the pitiful in- 
famy ef robbing the body of his victim. < t 

These were the charges which the county justices 
had that morning assembled to investigate, so far, at 
least, as ascertaining whether there was sufficient 
ground to put the prisoner on his trial before a jury 
of his countrymen. . 

News of the romantic occurrence at the ball had 

read like wild-fire through the county, and the 
room devoted to the administration of justice was 


crowded. ‘ 

So was that portion of the park near it. 

The prisoner was not conveyed through the crowd, 
but taken to a private entrance on the other side of 
the house, and conducted thence through leng and 

rtuous passages. 

a they a through one of these the door of a 
room abruptly opened. : 

The sun was shining into it, and it was full of light, 
especially in contrast to the gloom of the passage. 

Nolan involuntarily raised his head and looked in. 


Then he started, and a sharp cry of agony escaped | 
i | link in the chain. 


his lips. 
“ What is it?” asked Holt, who was walking be- 
fore, and who, on hearing the cry, turned sharply 


round. 

But by that time the door, which had been opened 
by a domestic, was closed, and he saw nothing. 

He did not know that Nolan had recognized 
Beatrice Ingarstone seated in the window of that 
room, the sunshine pouring in upon her hair and turn- 
ing it to gold. No: nor that she had a companion 
who half knelt at her feet, turning over the pages of a 
great beok of prints which she held in her lap, but at 
which she was not looking. 

Not looking at them, because her eyes were fixed 
upon the face of the kneeling man, who looked up as 
the door opened, and revealed to Nolan the sharply- 
outlined profile of his face—the face of Ormond Red- 

ve! 

Was it strange that when Andrew Nolan suddenly 
presented himself, a moment after, in the bright blaze 
of the justices’ room, his face was livid, and there was 
an expression upon it that the ignorant naturally re- 
ferred to guilt ? 

Nolan loved the Lady Beatrice with all the love of 
a strong, passionate nature. It could hardly be, then, 
but that the sight he had just witnessed should upset 
all his calmness. 

For a time he was like a man in a dream. 

He was conscious of standing at the end of a long 
table covered with a red cloth—alone. He knew that 
behind him balf-a-dozen constables stood side by side, 
like a wall. He knew that before him, high up to- 
ward the roof, there was a circular window, through 
which the light poured down, dazzling and blinding, 
upon his face, and that beneath this window, at a 
cross table, sat four or five gentlemen, distinguished 
from all the rest of the persons present by the vulgar 
ffectation of wearing their hats. These he knew 
were the justices. He knew that a little apart from 
"he justices sat Lord Ingarstone, got up in an 
“hazingly faultless cravat, and beside him the hand- 
“ome young Lord Cecil. Further, he knew that on 
‘ll sides, except where their worships sat, eager faces 
were pressing forward—faces that were tanned, 
freckled, fresh, rosy, pale, in fact, were of every de- 
scription—but all animated by one look, that of eager 
curiosity, of which he was the object. 

But conscious as he was of all this, it did not occupy 
his mind. 

He was like a man who, having gazed at the sun, 
carries with him as he turns away a luminous im- 
pression of it which blinds him. So he was blinded 
by that momentary glimpse of the fair girl, gazing 
enraptured at his accuser—there lay the bitter sting— 
at his aceuser kneeling at her feet. 

_While this image stirred all the jealous bitterness of 
his heart, and made him sick with the agony it caused, 
certain formalities had been gone through, and he was 
aware that a witness was being examined, and that 
certain evidence was being given. 

It was Morris Holt who was speaking, and who was 
detailing the particulars of the murder of Lydia Ingar- 
stone, much as he had told them to his son, Curly, a 
few nights before, 

_ The prisoner at first strove in vain to fix his atten- 
tion on what he heard. This was noticed by the scru- 


= eyes fixed upon his face and set down against 


“He knows all about it,” 1 i Ag 
than Holt can tell him.” br Gaal 








Presently his manner changed and his face and 
attitude were alike expressive of deep attention. 

As the constable’s narrative finished, the chairman 
put a question. 

“Do you happen to have any evidence as to whether 
the prisoner was in this part of the country at the time 
of this direful occurrence?” he said. 

“Yes, your worship,” Holt replied. 

The prisoner looked aghast. 

“He was staying with his mother at Sir Fordham 
White’s place, about six miles: up the river, at this 
very time,” said Holt. 

The information obviously told on Nolan’s mind, 
and that powerfully. 

It was the first link connecting him with the crime. 

“ Are yon certain as to the date?” the chairman 
asked. “ Mr. Nolan has spent the greater part of his 
life at sea, and soon after that date, was, we hear, in 
America, Now 6 

“There can be no mistake, sir,” interrupted Holt; 
“the police at Maidstone have his name on their books 
at that time.” 

“ His name on their books? ” 

“ Yes, as coming to give information of the loss of 
one of Sir Fordham’s dogs, supposed to have been 
stolen.” 

“ Oh, that’s all,” said the chairman in a disappvinted 
tone, as he sank back in his chair. 

The fact of the name on the police books had sounded 
s@ ominous, and promised so much, that this mere 
question about a dog seemed nothing. Still, it was a 
It was conclusive so far as prov- 
ing that Nolan was not at sea at the time, but on the 
contrary was on the spot, and might have committed 
the crime. 

Other evidence of a corrobative nature was given, 
and then Lord Ingarstone told what had happened 
in his drawing-room with regard to the bracelet. 

The court listened with breathless attention. 

“ And did the prisoner offer no explanation as to 
how he came possessed of the bracelet 2” asked one 
of the magistrates. 

“None whatever,” replied his lordship. 

“He did not say that he had bought it, or found it, 
or that it had been given to him? ” 

“He said nothing. Pos’tively nothing.” 

“Simply permitted himself to be taken into cus- 
tody?” 

“ Not so much permitted as insisted on it; asserting 
that the charge was so serious, that he preferred 
throwing on us the responsibility of proving it.” 

“ Very remarkable!” exclaimed the magistrate. 

And all present concurred in the opinion that it was 
very remarkable indeed. 

The next witness was Ormond Redgrave. 

He had kept in the background up to. the time of 
being called forward, and Nolan’s jealous heart had 
pictured him still lingering at the knees of the fair 
Beatrice, callous and indifferent to the fate of one 
whom he had supplanted and destroyed. He was 
mistaken and did Redgrave an injustice. Redgrave, 
in spite of his pride of birth, and the dignified bearing, 
so often set down as cold and haughty, was not 
heartless. He felt acutely for Nolan, almost as acutely 
as if unexceptionable blood had flowed in the man’s 
veins, though of course no trace of this found ex- 
pression in his well-trained face. 

That was as calm and unruffled as he stepped for- 
ward to give his evidence, as the marble faces of any 
of his ancestors on their sculptured tombs. 

The contrast it presented, in this respect, to the face 
of the prisoner, was very striking. Nolan. could not 
regard his rival with equanimity. All the bitter feel- 
ings which he had been nourishing in his breast since 
the moment of his accusation seemed to force them- 
selves te a head, and his brow was black with the 
scowl that rested upon it. 

In a few words, Ormond Redgrave described his 
part in the occurrence already familiar to us, and then 
gave a brief account of the circumstances under 
which he had met the prisoner at Baltimore. He did 
not give the facts vindictively, but simply in justifi- 
cation of the course he had pursued in launching so 
heavy a charge against the prisoner. 

The effect of his evidence was, of course, most 
damaging. 

It closed the case. 

“And now,” said the presiding justice, addressing 
the prisoner, “we shall be very happy to hear what 
you may have to say in your defence.” 

“ Very little,” replied Nolan. “I might argue that 
it’s hard on a man to charge him with a crime like this, 
just because he happens to have been staying in these 
parts at the time it was committed, and because he 
happens to have part of the plunder in his possession. 
But men have been hung before now, I know, on 
circumstantial evidence slighter than that, and 
especially when like me they’ve been backward in ex- 
plaining how the suspicious property came into their 
possession. Gentlemen, it would have been easy for 
me at once and on the spot to have given that expla- 





nation. Perhaps, I ought to have done it. I think 
it would have been better, but every map has a certain 
pride about him. Every man values his character, 
and when that’s at stake, and with it all his prospects 
and all his happiness in this world, he’s apt to shrink 
from confessions that may damage it beyond all chance 
of reparation.” 

He paused for a moment, and passed his hand over 
the clear, open brow, on which the sun was shining. 
Those near thought they saw a tear-drop glisten on 
his eyelashes. 

“ Thanks to that gentleman,” he resumed, swallow- 
ing his emotion, and directing a fierce glance at 
Ormond Redgrave, “‘ much that I had hoped to con- 
ceal is now known to you. He has lifted the curtain off 
thesecret of my life. You know now how it was that I 
quitted her Majesty’s navy. You know it was through 
becoming the dupe—yes, the dupe, not the companion 
—of a most infamous gang of swindlers, that I found 
myself the inmate of a prison, and was struck off the 
books of the ship whose decks my father had trod as 
admiral, a disgraced man—disgraced, but innocent! 
As I hope for mercy, not from this court, but from 
heaven—I was an innocent man!” 

His eyes flashed, his breast heaved, and there was a 
sudden raising of his voice as Nolan uitered these 
words, 

“ But,” he resumed, “I could not prove this. I only 
knew it: I could not make others believe it. All I 
could hope for was, that my crime, as it was called, 
and my imprisonment might be alike forgotten. 
Thrust out of the service, which was my delight—my 
passion—I returned to England. I retired into seclu- 
sion. I determined to devote myself to the care of the 
aged mother whose heart had been well nigh broken 
at the news of my infamy, but who, of all the 
world, was willing to believe in my innocence, 
Circumstances threw me in the way of Lord Ingar- 
stone. We met at Hastings. He had known my 
father and he recognized my mother. It was not my 
fault that he was ignorant of my misfortune, and I 
persuaded myself that it was hardly for me to make 
him acquainted with it. I see, now, that it would 
have been better if I had done so—if I had said at 
once, ‘I am a marked, dishonoured man,’ and so raised 
a barrier against what I knew was inevitable, my re- 
lations with Lord Ingarstone’s family. But it was 
not pleasant, and it was not easy to dothis. It was 
not pleasant nor easy to do it at first, and every hour, 
every day, as it passed away, rendered it still more 
difficult. My relations with his lordship’s family 
became imperceptibly closer, and at last I yielded to a 
natural impulse and abandoned the idea of self- 
crimination. Iargued with myself that I was an in- 
nocent man—that the misfortune which had happened 
to me might never be known, and that I was, in fact, 
justified in acting as I did act. How miserably I was 
self-deceived what has happened only too clearly 
shows.” 

Lord Ingarstone rose as if about to speak. 

The magistrate interposed. 

“All this is alittle beside the question,” he said, 
“but we should prefer taking the prisoner’s defence 
in his own terms. It may assist us in coming toa 
sounder conclusion.” 

Thus encouraged, Nolan proceeded. 

“T have little more to say,” he wenton. “I have 
only offered this statement to show why it was that, 
on being charged with this serious offence, I did not 
at once offer the explanation that it was in my power 
to offer. It was simply, gentlemen, because that ex- 
planation must necessarily be scarcely less fatal to me 
than the charge itself. Mr. Redgrave’s statement as 
to our former meeting removes all grounds for deli- 
cacy. You now know that I have been the inmate 
of a prison—that I am, in a legal sense, a criminal. 
Knowing that, I have only to say that it was while 
I was in the prison at Baltimore that the diamond 
bracelet which I so unconsciously presented to Lord 
Ingarstone’s daughter came into my possession.” 

“Came into your possession ?” asked the court. 

“ Yes.” 

“You will perhaps explain to us how this hap- 
pened? ” 

“TJ will. And I will preface what I have to say 
with the remark that I do not hold myself altogether 
blameless in the manner in which I acquired it. I 
can only plead necessity, which at the time almost 
compelled me to yield to astrong temptation. There 
were in the prison at Baltimore a number of rough 
characters, and the regulations being very lax, I was 
thrown greatly among them. Among the rest wasa 
young Englishman—quite a lad, but a sharp, clever, 
lively fellow, who seemed perfectly satisfied with his 
lot, but who, on the contrary, had a mania for escap- 
ing. One night, just before my time was up, I found 
this lad in my cell—he had stolen in through the 
window from hisown. I asked him what he did 
there? ‘You are going out in two days,’ he said, 
‘and I want you to dome a favour.’ I asked him 
what it was? ‘To enable me to escape,’ he replied. 
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I laughed at the idea. ‘Do you think I am mad?’| house. The term of that imprisonment would expire 


Iasked. ‘I know you are poor,’ he answered. ‘ Your 
ship has left the harbour, and you will quit this place 
penniless and with the felon’s brand upon you.’ He 
spoke calmly and coolly. I could not deny that he 
was right. ‘And how shall I better myself by assent- 
ing to what you ask? ’I said. His reply was: ‘ Pro- 
mise me to act as I instruet you, and I will give you, 
the particulars of a hidden treasure, worth, at the | 
lowest, a thousand pounds. It will involve you in 
no risk, no danger: give me your word, and it is 
yours.’ Again I laughed at him. I told him I knew 
he was amusing me with a mere fiction. I did not 
believe him, and I did not pretend to do so. It was 
in vain that he took the most solemn oaths—that he 
prayed, entreated, begged of me to credit him, and 
help him. I was stone, and he left meas he came, 
without having gained his point.” 

“ And he did not succeed ? ” the bench asked. 

“In the end he did. All that night and the next 
day I thought over his words and over my helpless 
condition. The more I reflected on what had 
the more I became convinced that he was in earnest, 
in short, when he came to me again that night, I 
yielded to his importunities. I gave him the promise, 
and in return he explained to me where I should find 
the treasure. On quitting the prison I kept my word. 
I gave him the assistance he required, and by means 
of which, I have every reason to believe he escaped.” 

“ And about the treasure? ” 

“ T followed his instructions. He described a particu- 
lar church in that town, and told me that before being 
taken he was hotly pursued and souglit refuge in the 
spire of it, and there concealed the property he had 
about him, which consisted entirely of diamonds. He 
gave me the details as to the hiding of his treasure, 
which he said had been a curse to him since he had 
come possessed of it. On receiving my discharge and 
having nothing to do, I betook myself to this church, 
and after some difficulty succeeded in finding my way 
up into the spire. At first I lost myself in the dark- 
ness and among the intricacies of the place; but after 
a time I succeeded in discovering the exact spot 
pointed out to me. I then laid my hand upon a 
handkerchief, in which there was knotted up a quan- 
tity of heavy jewellery. The greater portion of that 
treasure consisted of diamonds. The bulk I turned to 
immediate account; the only portion I reserved con- 
sisted of a diamond bracelet, which has originated this 
charge against me.” 

“There is one point in this extraordinary story,” 
said Lord Ingarstone, speaking for the first tame 
“which it strikes me we ought to be made acquaintea 
with. We have not heard the name of this mons’ous 
gen’rous fellaw.” 

“Your lordship means the name of the prisoner?” 
asked Nolan. 

“ P’cisely.” 

“You shall have it; the name by which he went in 
the prison was—Tim Hott.” 

A piercing shriek rang through the court at the 
utterance of that name. 

Merris Holt stepped forward promptly. His eyes 
were stern ; his face did not relax a muscle of its 
official hardness. 

“ Remove the woman!” he called out, in the usher- 
like tones habitual to him. 

** It’s your own wife, Morris,” said those about him 
in explanation. 

“What! His wife? Holt’s wife? ” said Lord Ingar- 
stone rising, “Surely, yes. And now I think of it, 
you’ve a second son, Holt, haven’t you?” 

But Holt answered sullenly, though deferentially : 

“T’ve one son, my lord. Curly’s my son.” 

“But he has a brother? ” asked his lordship. 

“ Likely, my lord.” 

“Nonsense! You know—you know well enough; 
he has an elder brother, who was called Tim?” 

Morris Holt shook his head. 

“T can answer for my son, my lord,” with dogged 
obstinacy ; “as to my son’s brother—I know nothing 
about him.” 

The feeling created in the court by these words was 
intensely painful. 

“Have a care Holt,” said the presiding justice; 
“you are well known and respected for your long ser- 
vices in this parish; but the mention of your elder 
son’s name may place you in an awkward position. 
As to the charge against Mr. Nolan”—his worship 
ceased calling him “the prisoner ” from ti.at point,— 
“what he had just said appears to me to throw an 
entirely new light upon it. I must confess that his 
story did strike me as improbable, but it receives 
singular confirmation from the name he has given as 
that of his fellow-prisoner. It is rather remarkable 
that of all the persons suspected of this horrible deed 
the young fellow, who I perfectly remember—who 
was known in these parts as Radical Holt—should 
never have been mentioned. It was my painful duty, 
I remember, to sentence him to a term of imprison- 
ment for the part he took ina burglary at this very 





about the time of the murder, and I confess it does 
appear to me not improbable that young Holt, moved 


by @ bitter animosity against the Ingarstone family as , 


the prosecutors, and perhaps urged on likewise by 
want consequent upon his misconduct, should have 
been tempted to this second erime. I say this strikes 
me as not improbable, and so strong is the conviction 
in my own mind that, with the concurrence of my 
brother justices, I shall adjourn the hearing of this 
case, and siiall let Mr. Nolan out on bail, on his own 
recognizance, for one week. In the meantime I shall 
direct the most searching investigation to be made as 
to the whereabouts of tiis young man Holt, who, as 
I understood, returned to England some time since.” 

Ormond Redgrave rose. 

“Your worship thinks the evidence against the 
prisoner so slight that it warrants you in setting him 
free?” he asked. 

The glance of a demon shot from beneath the brows 
of Andrew Nolan. 

“He would keep me caged that he may make his 
way with her!” he thought, in the bitterness of his 
heart. 

Their worships in reply to the question put to them 
said they had come to that conclusion. 

“TI do not object,” said Redgrave; “only, as hav- 
ing taken a responsible part in this matter, I feel that 
I am compromised to the extent of seeing that the 
interests of justice are not defeated.” 

As he resumed his seat, a constable stepped up and 
whispered to the magistrates. His communication 
evidently occasioned some surprise. 

“Morris Holt,” said the chairman, turning to him, 
“has your elder son been seen in this neighbourhood 
lately ?” 

“No,” he answered, confidently. 

“Ts it not a fact that he was at your house this 
morning ? ” 

“This morning? No; I will take my oath of it!” 

“T would advise you not to do so,” said the justice. 

“May I ask your worship why?” exclaimed Holt, 
with genuine surprise. 

“Because it might be my painful duty to commit 
you for perjury. Have a care, Morris Holt, or you 
may find yourself in an awkward position. Your 
denial of your son, coupled with the fact that he has 
been under your roof this very day, seems to point to 
> guilty knowledge of his crime, and a desire to screen 

im ——” 

“Screen him?” interposed the vindictive old man. 
“T would rather see him hung to-morrow! ” 

“This court,” said his worship, with a shudder, 
“is adjourned for one week.” 

Thus it came about that Andrew Nolan found him- 
self once more free—free to leave the dock, free to 
come and go as he would, but not free to re-enter the 
doors of Ingafstone, not free to cross the hideous 
barrier that divided him from the queenly Beatrice. 

Utterly lonely, utterly depressed, he quitted the 
justice-room and wandered he knew not whither. 

What did it matter ? 

What could the present, what could the future be 
to him, haunted as it was by the black shadow of the 
irredeemable past ? 

Suppose he proved himself innocent of this one 
terrible‘crime, or suppose, which was mere likely, he 
simply eseaped the penalty of it by implicating an- 
other, what was his position? The fatal secret of 
his life was known. The story which he had often 
thought he could die rather than tell was told. By 
this time she had heard it. By this time she knew 
him as a convicted felon, a companion of thieves and 
vagabonds, au accomplice in the escape of a prisoner, 
and the receiver of stolen property, of which he had 
asked her acceptance. Innocent or guilty of the 
capital offence, whichever he might be pronounced, 
thenceforth all hope of a reinstatement in her regard 
was gone. 

How bitterly did he curse the folly that had brought 
all this upon him! 

But his self-reproaches were as nothing compared 
to the ever-burning, ever-intensifying feelings of 
jealousy, hatred, and revenge, which were springing 
up in his heart against Ormond Redgrave. 

They might have been unjust. He hada dim sense 
of that, a consciousness that all the time he might be 
doing his rival a deep wrong. But what then? when 
was ever passion just? when did ever a man weigh 
accurately in his own soul the merits of a question as 
between himself and his rival? 

Was it not enough that but for Redgrave all that 
was now known to his eternal discredit might have 
been buried in oblivion? Was it not enough, more 
than enough that his denouncer was now, at that very 
moment, building up his happiness on the ruin of 
that he had so wantonly destroyed ? 

Andrew Nolan wandered away to a solitary spot, 
where the low, sweeping branches of gnarled oaks 
blotted out the sky, and where the fronds of thickly 
clustered ferns throve in the gloom. 


————<—<—<—= 

Upon those ferns he threw himself, as one “ 
the measure of an unmade grave,” and burying hi 
face in his arms, gave himself up to the thoughts thy 
maddened him. The spot commanded a view of Ip. 

tone. He could see as the dusk of evening closeg 
in, how the lights glimmered in the windows, and his 
face burned with fire as he knew that they were think. 
ing of him, talking of him, and that Redgrave wag 
taking advantage of his absence to press his suit with 
Beatrice. 

“ By heaven!” he shricked ont in mortal 
starting to his feet, “ she shall never be his!” 

“ Never!” 

He thought it was an echo, so accurately was the 
word repeated close to his ear. But when he turnej 
and strove to pierce the gloom of the oak-shadows, it 
seemed to him that he was not alone. 

“T repeat—she shall never be his,” said a Voice, 
which he instantly recognized as that he had heard i 
the prison-cell. ‘“ But you're too impatient, Nolan,” 

“ Impatient! ” cried the other, “ who are you, who 
busy yourself with my affairs, and presume to lecturg 
me on my feelings i 

“Come, come!” replied the voice, which had a per. 
petual sneer in its tone, “you're perturbed. Not un- 
naturally ; but you are. You forget our last meet. 
ing. You forget that I promised you, revenge 
revenge on this haughty Redgrave.” 

“But why do you offer this? And what form will 
it take? ” asked Nolan. 

“No matter for my reasons,” was the reply, “and 
as to whatI have promised, do not fear, but that it will 
be fulfilled to your utmost satisfaction. He has de- 
nounced you! He has sought your ruin! He has 
supplanted you with Ingarstone’s daughter! Well, 
heaven is just, as he shall live to feel! ” 

“But when, when?” demanded the youth, im. 
patiently. 

“ When his pride is in the full wantonness of its 
guilt—when the cup of his happiness is overflow- 
ing—when life presents to him its rosiest aspect 
—when the sunshine of prosperity brightens around 
him—when the path before his feet is strewn with 
flowers—when hope and love and gratified ambition 
and exultant passion all combine to render earth a 
paradise to his enjoyment—then——” 

“ What then?” 

“Then will come the moment of our triumph, and 
of his doom!” 

Prompted by a burning curiosity, the young man 
put out his hands with intent to clutch at the speaker, 
whose deep, impassioned voice seemed to echo through 
his very soul. But he was disappointed. 

Asa shadow through the trees, as a wandering 
breath among the ferns, the mysterious being, who-, 
ever he was, had disappeared as he had come—with- 


out a sound. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Remarkaste Discovery.—A party of tin 
streamers who are excavating on a place called Gos 
Moor, in Cornwall, have discovered a layer of hazel 
nuts at a depth of 24 feet from the surface, and lying 
beneath four feet ef ground that had previously been 
excavated. The shells of the nuts, of which there 
were many thousands, were quite perfect, though 
black, but they contained no kernels. 

ABERDEEN.—THE QUEEN’s STATUE.—We under- 
stand that during the recent sojourn of the Court at 
Balmoral, the movement set a-going in the city and 
county of Aberdeen, to erect a statue of the Queen in 
that city, was brought under the notice of her Majesty 
by Dr. Robertson, and that her Majesty most graciously 
expressed her satisfaction with the proposal—the 
more especially as it had originated with the working 
classes. We understand, also, that her Majesty signi- 
fied at the same time her willingness to give ¢ 
sculptor a sitting when she revisits Balmoral during 
the autumn. 

GARIBALDI AND THE ITALIAN Freemasens.—A 
letter from Naples of the 30th ult. says :—‘‘ Garibaldi 
is chiefly occupied at the present moment with the 
unification of Italian Freemasonry, now divided inte 
two rites—the Scotch and the French. The former 
has its centre at Palermo, where it was established 
when that city was occupied by the English, and the 
second at Turin, which is near the French frontie*. 
On the 25th the principal members of the two rites 
went to Ischia, and held council with Garibaldi, who 
is Grand Master of the Italian Freemasons of the 
French rite. It seems that no arrangement has yet 
been found possible, the resistance chiefly proceeding 
from the lodges of the Scotch rite, which urge the 
adoption of their usage on the greund of greater au- 
tiquity and higher authority. The consequence 18 
that the meeting of the representatives of all the 
lodges, which was to '» held at Palermo, with 
Garibaldi as president, will not take place, unless 42 
understanding, which appears little probable, should 
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YHE STEPMOTHER. 
——@—— 
CHAPTER XL 


The fairest mask put on, 
Hides not the wrinkles writ by treach’rous pyr 
ur 


WE must now change the scene to a stately mansion. 
It stood in a fashionable suburban locality, and had a 
very imposing appearance, having bay windows open- 
ing on a beautiful lawn, a hot-house and green-house 
in the rear, and being in every way large and com- 
modious. Commanding as was the exterior of the 
edifice, the interior was far more gorgeous. 

On entering the wide hall from the marble steps, 
a suite of splendid rooms were revealed, consisting of 
drawing-rooms, parlours, and library, all lofty and 
handsome, and possessing a foreign look. The floors 
were covered with Persian carpets; the chandeliers 
that hung from the ceilings were ornamented in 
strange designs; the walls were painted with Indian 
scenes, comprising forest-jungles, tiger-hunts, white 
elephants, with their native riders, and gorgeous 
flowers and foliage peculiar to India. The light that 
came through the plate-glass windows was mellowed 
by the golden-hued silk that draped them. The 
library was lined with shelves filled with books in 
illuminated and uniform binding—many of them Hin- 
doo works—and strange prints and maps, with charts 
and curiosities, loaded the mosaic tables. 

But all these singularities were less noticeable than 
the proprietor of the mansion himself, who was seated 
in @ Warm dressing-room, lounging in a quaintly- 
carved easy-chair. 

He was large and portly gentleman, about fifty 
years of age, with long, iron-grey hair, an intensely 
yellow complexion, and a benevolent expression of 
countenance. There was a weary look on his face, 
and deep lines were graven about his eyes and mouth, 
that showed that, rich as he evidently was, he was 
not a stranger to sorrow. He was smoking a hookah, 
and seemed to be wrapped in thought. 

“Another day, eh?” muttered this personage, 
yawning and rubbing his eyes. ‘' Well, I suppose I 
must manage to live through it. What a dull life 
though! No family—no friends—no one to leave my 
money to—nothing——” 

He touched a bell. 

As ifby magic, a door opened, and a tall and solemn- 
looking Hindoo, with a shiny brown face, appeared 
before him, with a bow, at once expressive of affection 
and reverence, 


“I must have more life, Kayder,” said the proprietor 





of the stately mansion. 
bath of the white wine.” 

“ Yes, your excellency,” was the servant's response, 
with another profound obeisance, and he withdrew. 

“No letters—no visits, except from charity han- 
ters,” resumed his excellency. ‘Really a dull exist- 
ence.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, smoking 
dreamily for a few moments, and the Hindoo then re- 
appeared, announcing that the bath was ready. 

«Very good, Kayder; you may see to my breakfast, 
and have it taken to the library.” 

He arose with a weary sort of mien as the servant 
vanished, and gathered closer around his form an 
Indian cashmere dressing-gown, embroidered in gold, 
with lions and tigers, bamboo groves and bungalows, 
and various other Oriental objects. The bath-room, 
to which he now proceeded, was immediately beyond 
the adjoining bed-chamber, and was fitted up in a 
style corresponding with that of the other apartments. 
Large demijohns of rare wines were ranged along one 
side of the room, and from one, of the dimensions of 
several gallons, the Hindoo had just poured a part of 
the bath that, in its snowy marble basin, now awaited 
his master’s service. ‘ 

After bathing and dressing, his excellency pro- 
ceeded to the library, where he seated himself, falling 
into a reverie of a somewhat sombre character, as was 
attested by the melancholy expression of his features. 

The Hindoo soon made his appearance, bowing and 
announcing that his excellency’s breakfast was ready. 

“ Very well—I will take it!” 

The servant moved noiselessly to the door, made a 
gesture to a fellow-servant of the same colour and 
nationality as himself, and the latter entered, bearing 
a tray loaded with steaming Mocha coffee, steak, toast 
and other refreshments, while Kayder returned to his 
place, displaying a morning paper and producing a 
pair of scissors. 

“ Ah, the paper,” said his excellency. ‘Iam not 
well this morning, and cannot be burdened with un- 
necessary news. (Mut out, as usual, all the politics, 
murders, robberies, and so forth.” 

The keen eyes of the Hindoo ran over the journal, 
and his scissors made numerous holes in it, removing 

es which he knew would pain or weary the 
sensitive feelings of his excellency. 

When he had finished, only two or three little slips 
of printed matter remained of the sheet, and these he 
handed to his master. 

“ Very good,” was his excellency’s comment. “ You 
are dismissed for half-an-hour.” 

The Hindoo bowed profoundly and withdrew, 


“You may make me a tepid 





[THE NABOB GIVES MRS. WILLIS A STRANGE RECEPTION. | 


carrying away the rejected fragments of the morning 
journal, while his excellency commenced his lunch, 
at the same time perusing the news. Matters went an 
quietly enough for a few minutes, but the reader then 
started, reddened, and shouted : 

“ Ha, hi, Kayder! ” 

The Hindoo rushed into the room. 

“ Here, take away this dog! How could you be so 
careless? You've shocked me to death. A mad dog 
biting a child in the leg—dying in convulsions— 
away with it!” 

He extended the slip containing the obnoxious 
paragraph, and Kayder hastened, in shame and con- 
fusion, to bear it from the apartment. 

The returned East Indian—for such he was, as 
was attested by all the surroundings—finished his re- 
past in silence, and then turned an inquiring eye 
towards the well-filled shelves of the apartment. 

“I’m tired of reading,” he muttered. “The most 
of these books are really too dry.” 

He wheeled his chair to the nearest shelf, and 
amused himself for several hours in looking over 
atlases and books, occasionally pausing to smoke his 
amber-mouthed hookah. 

At length, when he had grown tired of this occu- 
pation, he wheeled himself into the recess of a bay 
window, drew the curtains, pulled his smoking-cap 
further over his face, and composed himself for a nap. 
He had hardly settled himself in an easy position and 
lost himself to his surroundings, when he was roused 
by the ringing of the door-bell. 

“ Kayder!” he exclaimed, opening his eyes and 
finding, as he expected, that his servant had stolen 
noiselessly into the room to watch his slumbers. 
“Don’t let that fellow at the door send me any pitiful 
message—any tale of wretchedness! Don’t let him 
in! Is your purse empty?” 

“No, your excellency,” was the reply, as the Hin~ 
doo touched a long silken purse dangling from a 
girdle at his waist. ‘‘ Plenty of silver yet!” 

“Don’t be stingy, Kayder—and now go! There's 
the bell again! Dear, dear!” he added, as the Hin- 
doo disappeared, “I shall have to get that bell taken 
down. It’s as mudhas my life is worth to have such 
a jar just as I’m about to sleep! ” 

The servant proceeded to the door and opened it, 
finding himself face to face with Mrs. Willis and her 
daughter. 

The elder lady took a step into the hall, and said: 

“Ts—is the gentleman at home? ” 

“ His excellency is at home,” was the reply, in very 
good English. “If you want gash for charity, he 
gives it through me!” 
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As Kayder spoke, he took occasion to jingle the 
silver in his purse. 

“No, you are mistaken,” said Mrs. Willis, throwing 
back her head. “Give this to your master, and tell 
him that { have important business with him.” 

As she said this, she handed the Hindoo her card. 
The servant objected, saying that his excellency 
never received visitors, but the twe women entered 
the hall, and he was obliged to carry the bit of paste- 
board to his master. 

‘“‘ How dare you, Kayder? ” ejaculated his master as 
the Hindoo entered his presence. “ Don’t bring mea 
card; send the man away—unless—ah, yes, I expect 
a visit,” he added, with sudden interest. “Give me 
the card, quick.” 

Kayder did so. 

“Mrs, Willis?” said his excellency, as he read it. 
“Ts her husband with her ?” 

“No, your excellency, the two ladies are alone.” 

‘* Show them in.” 

“Yes, your excellency,” said Kayder, and he glided 
from the room to obey the command. 

During his absence Mrs. Willis and Elinor had 
entered the drawing-reom, examined the furniture, 
and estimated the wealth of the East Indian as being 
beyond computation. They returned to the hall in 
time to meet Kayder’s suspicious glances, and were 
conducted by him to his master. 

The meeting between his excellency and the two 
women was somewhat singular. 

The proprietor of the mansion lay back in his chair, 
his face shaded by his cap and tassel, and his form 
concealed by his gorgeous gown, while his searching 
eyes seemed to read the characters of his visitors at a 
single glance. His next movement was that of a 
hunted crab—a general shrinking and drawing in of 
his whale frame. 

Mrs. Willis had returned his gaze with interest, be- 
sides scrutinizing his apparel and surroundings, but 
tle perceptible shrinkage mentioned recalled her from 
her rudeness, 





“Be seated, ladies,” said their host, waving his 
thin, yellow hand. “Your name, I believe, is} 
Willis,” and he referred to the card heheld. “Ah, yes, | 
Willis.” 

Mrs. Willis shook out the folds of her heavy, black 
silk dress, and fluttered her perfumed mourning band- 
kerchief as she seated herself, and her daughter did 
the same. 

The elder lady had powdered her two ruddy cheeks, 
toning them down to an interesting paleness, but her 
really handsome daughter had left hers as brightly 
red as nature made them, by way of contrast to her 
mother. 

Censidering herself irresistible, Mrs. Willis re- 
peated, not without surprise: 

“Tam Mrs. John Willis.” 

His excellency started and looked from one to the 
other of his visitors, while a look of disappointment 
mantled his face. The next moment it was as expres- 
sionless as if carved from stone. 

“Mrs. John Willis,” he repeated. 
band with you?” 

“My poor husband,” sighed Mrs. Willis. “I will 
tell you about him. ‘The day your note came to him 
he died—died of consumption—and without being 
able to read a line of it. I opened it after his death, 
and was impressed with the idea that ‘the nabob’ 
was his old friend George Moreland. If so, let me 
assure you that you were ever kindly and lovingly 
remembered by my poor husband.” 

The yellow countenance of the East Indian had 
become fairly livid during the period occupied by Mrs. 
Willis’s speech, as if he were suffering under some 
sternly repressed emotion, but not a line about his 
face quivered. A moment more and he appeared to 
shrink still further inte his summer gown. 

The faithful Kayder, whose eyes were quickened by 
affection, was the only ene to perceive this token of | 
feeling, and he hastened to bring his master a cooling | 
drink. 

“You are a widow, then?” said his excellency, his 
keen eyes again seeming to search the woman through 
and through. “And this is your daughter—Miss 
Willis? ” 


“Ts your hus- 





“No. She is my daughter, but by a former hus- 
band. She is Miss Stropes.” 

“ Indeed!” said their host, thoughtfully. “I think | 
I have heard ef a Mr. Willis, but I also heard that he 
was engaged to marry a Miss Mary Lee, but that was 
years ago, and that Mr. Willis may not have been | 
your husband.” 

“Oh, yes, he was,” said Mrs. Willis, eagerly. ‘‘ The 
first wife of my husband was named Mary Lee, and 
he had a child by her whom he named Esther, after 
the wife of his friend, George Moreland. I married 
Mr. Willis about six years ago.” 

“And this daughter, Esther,” said his excellency, 
in his calm, unmoved tones, although the lividness of 
his countenance had increased, ‘‘ where is she?” 

“She is at home,” said Mrs. Willis, annoyed 





at her own mention of her step-daughter. “She 
is, unfortunately, very different from Elinor. In 
fact, I have trouble with her in many ways, that my 
motherly love for her would prevent me from men- 
tioning except to one who was a dear friend of my 
husband, and who, may I not hepe, will be a dear 
friend of his wife and family ? ” 

His excellency sipped a glass of sugared water 
without replying, and Mrs. Willis continued, looking 
modestly down at the floor. 

“It was the wish of my beloved husband that I 
should return to London and introduce the dear girls 
into society this very winter, in order to divert them 
and myself from our excessive grief, and his wishes 
are now sacred laws to me. Much as I abhor the 
thoughts of entering fashionable society, I must do 
my duty to my children. “May I not hope to find you 
a frequent visitor at our house?” 

“T do not go out at all, madam,” said his excellency, 
politely, “and I receive no visitors. I shall be pleased, 
however, to have you and your daughter call often, 
ard bring with you your husband’s child.” 

Mrs, Willis remained a little while longer, endea- 
vouring by every artful device to discover the name of 
the East Indian, and one moment half certain that 
he was George Moreland, and the next moment 
thoroughly convinced that he was not. In either 
case, she decided that he was the most eccentric man 
she had ever met. 

At length she rose and took her leave, sweeping out 
of the apartment, followed by her daughter, and was 
accompanied to the door by the polite Hindoo. 

The carriage was in waiting, and the ladies gave the 
order for home. 

“T declare, Elinor,” said Mrs. Willis, with a con- 
tracting forehead, “I am completely mystified. Is 
that man George Moreland or not? If heis, why 
didn’t he say so? If he is not, why didn’t he deny 
writing the letter, and deny being Moreland ? ” 

“ He is a complete mystery, mother! ” said Elinor. 
“Part of the time I fancied he and Harry were, exact 
counterparts, and again I could seeno resemblance. But 
one thing is certain—he is immensely wealthy, and, 
as you say,@ bachelor! I'll take the risk of his being 


| Harry’s father, and secure Harry the first thing. You 


know I always liked him.” 
“ And I,” said Mrs. Willis, “ will secure that nabob, 
be he whom he will, if it be in the power of mortal 


| woman to captivate him. And yetI wish I knew who 


Of course, I could not hunt him down af first 
We must see him again.” 


he is. 
sight. 


CHAPTER XIL 
The spider's most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
On earthly bliss: it breaks at every breeze. 
Young. 

Poor Esther! What a change a brief fortnight 
had wrought in her hopes and fortunes. She was 
pacing to and fro in her little room at an early hour 
of the morning, waiting longingly for daylight. The 
paleness of her face, and the thinness of her form, 
would have suggested what she had suffered during 
the recent period of hope deferred, but could not have 
revealed the fulness of her misery. We all know, or 
can nearly imagine, what such a life is—this waiting 
for footsteps that do not come, for smiles that are one’s 
sunlight, for words that are one’s music! 

As is almost always the case in such circumstances, 
Esther had considered almost every possible cause for 
her lover's silence except the right one. Such a thing 
as the interception of his letters by Pierre Russell, or 
any one else, had never occurred to her. What ex- 
planation of Harry’s silence could she cherish? If 
suddenly taken ill, he could have sent her a line or 
message bya friend. If in receipt of her letters, he 
might have written. And sothe days and nights had 
worn away in incessant tortures, aud now her dark- 
ness aud desolation were greater than ever. 

“ Oh, what has become of him ?” was the wail un- 
ceasingly arising from her heart, as she thus paced 
back and forth in-her room. “ Why does he not 
What can be the mystery of this horrible 
silence ? ” 

lt is easy to imagine the long series of explanations 
she gave herself, and we need not recordthem. To 
ene in such an agonised situation it is as natural to 
cherish hope against hope as it is for a drowning man 
to catch at straws. Suffice it to say that all the com- 
fort she could derive from her pleasantest theories 
was little. And so she continued her slow and uncer- 
tain walk, now praying and uttering frenzied wails, 
and many a time weeping as though her heart was 
breaking. 

The dull, heavy hours of the early morning were 
thus worn away, and the struggling gleams of a cloudy 
sun came into her room, 

Esther finally received a summons to breakfast, 
and she mechanically obeyed it, although she could 
eat nothing. 


write ? 





At the usual hour for the children’s morning aj 
with their governess, Esther proceeded to her em. 
ployer, and obtained half-a-day to herself, her whits 
face pleading more earnestly than aay words coy)j 
have done. 

She returned to her own room, dressed herself jp 
her richest silk, denned a bonnet and cloak, completing 
a ladylike and elegant street-costume, and then she 
quietly left the house. 

She had resolved to seek Harry, and learn from 
his own lips the explanation of his silence. gh, 
had thought of this measure before, but had put 
it off as longas possible, hoping that all would bg 
made right without it. 

Perhaps she was needlessly sensitive about seeking 
Harry, but her changed fortunes were calculated io 
leave her open to insidious thoughts, and it was not 
till her position was simply unendurable, that she had 
fully determined on this step. 

Never before had the world seemed so dark 
and desolate to Esther, as on that morning, which 
was nearly as lowe as her fortunes. She had 
passed half the night on her feet, net able te sleep, 
and she now walked with uncertain steps, seeing no 
one and hearing nothing, intent only on proving the 


‘truth and fidelity of the one whose love was more 


than life to her. 

How the memories of her past came over her, blend- 
ing with the miseries of her present! The latter all 
dark and chaotic—the former clear and distinct as tho 
sunlight! 

She recalled the goodness of her father—the years 
she had passed with Harry—his many noble actions 
—and again her hopes got the better of her fears, 
bringing a temporary relief to her seul. 

“There must be some cause for Harry’s silence,” 
she thought. “ He would not desert me se cruelly— 
never! I have done wrong to give way to all theso 
anxieties. I ought to have hastened to him days ago. 
He will explain everyt I shall see how much he 
loves me, and how much he, too, has suffered; and 
shall again be happy! ” 

Ah, woman’s heart! What is it but a fathomless 
ocean, now surging a in darkness, now calm 
and sparkling in the sunshine 

As the pleasant reveries we have recorded passed 
through Esther’s mind, she quickened her steps in her 
agitation, almost to a run. 

The sight of a new and strange name, in the place of 
the one she was expecting to see, dispelled the hopes 
she had desperately cherished. Starting, and shading 
her eyes, she looked at the number repeatedly, and 
then at the numbers above and below it. 

“This is surely the place,” she thought, “ the old 
number, but a new name—the place where father and 
I so often called on Harry, when we came to the City 
together.” 

With a sudden sickness of heart she turned hersteps 
towards the entrance of the building, her face growing 
whiter at the increasing signs of new occupants. The 
first person she encountered, or rather whose attention 
was attracted to her pale face, was the porter, a man 
she had never seen before, who was coming out of the 
entrance with several bundles of goods under his arms. 

“ Is—Mr. Moreland in? ” she faltered. 

The man paused and regarded her, his countenance 
evincing surprise as well as sympathy. 

“Moreland, Miss ? ” he said. 

“ Of the firm of Drummond and Co.,” Esther added. 
“ He’s a junior partner! ” 

“Oh, ah!” exclaimed the man. “Why, don’t you 
know, Miss, that the firm of Drummond and Co. has 
failed, through the rascality of one of the partners— 
broken up and gone? 

The blow was as crushing to Esther as it was un- 
expected. 

“ And you know nothing of the whereabouts of Mr. 
Moreland ?” she soon asked of the porter, who seemed 
touched by her distress. 

“Nothing, miss, I’m sorry to say. One or two 
young men of the late firm have been here once or 
twice for an hour or two since we took possession, 
but I do not remember to have heard the name of the 
gentleman you mention. Wait a moment, ma’am, and 
I'll inquire of Mr. Copps.” , 

He withdrew to the interior, and Esther saw him 
conversing with a bald-headed old gentleman, the 
head of the new firm. She saw some glances directed 
to herself, and the next moment the new proprietor 
came forward, bowing to her and saying: 

“T am sorry to say, miss, that we do not know 
what has become of Mr. Moreland or his partners.” 

He again bowed and retired as abruptly as he had 
come, while the porter, who had lingered, caught the 
attention of the half-distracted girl, and said: 

“You might call again, miss, in a few days, and 
perhaps Mr. Moreland will have been here again, 10 
which case——” 

Esther interrupted him by turning away. Her 
heart was so full of anguish that she could not imme 
diately speak, but she finally murmured: 
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“Mr, Moreland has my address, so that I need not 
leave it. Should you see him, however, please tell 
him that Miss Willis has been here, not having re- 
ceived any letters, and she is anxious to see him.” _ 

She then withdrew, and started for home, wild with 
her grief and desolation, and blinded by her tears. 

“ Tt's terrible that all these changes were kept from 
e!” she murmured to herself. “Where can he be? 
Why has he net written ? ” : 

We have no heart to reeall the horrible doubts and 
suspicions which here assumed a positive place in her 
thoughts. Poor forlorn heart, what could she think? 
Which way could she turn for relief? He who vowed 
everything to her sainted father—he who was bound 
to her by the most sacred of ties and promises—he 
had gone, wholly vanished out of the circle of her 
daily life, and had given her no word or sign of his 
movements. She struggled against her torturing sus- 
picions, but vainly—she could not repulse them. Alas 
for the darkness that had now settled permanently 
upon her! 


mi 


CHAPTER XIII. 
What sorrow claims acquaintance at my hand 
That I yet know not? 

PrerrE Rvssewt returned to his aunt’s mansion the 
evening after his pretended visit, admitted himself 
with his latch-key, and proceeded to the drawing- 
room, which he found handsomely lighted, and ~c- 
cupied only by his aunt and cousin. 

He was received with cordiality, no traces of the. - 
recent disappointment in not finding the will among 
Pierre’s effects being visible in the countenances of 
either of the two women. 

“ Did you have a pleasant time, Pierre ? ” questioned 
Eliner, settling her bracelets on her white wrists, and 
scanning the reflection of her handsome face in the 
full-length mirror opposite. 

“Oh, delightful! This place is really home-like, 
aunt,” he added, carelessly. “It’s a nice thing to be 
rich, isn’t it? ” 

“T have a favour te ask of you, Pierre,” said Mrs. 
Willis, disregarding his question. ‘“ Now that we are 
rich and established, I want society. We shall, of 
course, see something of the old business friends of 
Mr. Willis, but I want to launch out on the full tide 
of fashion, and be somebody in the gay world. You 
must manage, with your splendid abilities and your 
position here, to fill the house with fashionable people. 
The fact is, Pierre,” and Mrs. Willis’s tone grew con- 
fidential, “I have sent Elinor to boarding-school ever 
since she was three years old, with a prophetic view 
to this hour. She is handsome and accomplished, and 
will do you credit. By the way,” she added, with an 
attempt at carelessness, “ bring Harry Moreland with 
you very often. 

“Harry Moreland!” ejaculated Russell. “ Why, 
he’s failed!” 

“T read the bankruptcy of his firm in the paper, but 
I don’t care for that. Make himcome! To teil you 
the truth, Pierre, Elinor has taken a fancy to him, 
and of course I can refuse her nothing.” 

Pierre Russell looked from one to the other of his 
relatives, and mentally decided that there was some- 
thing in this scheme concerning Harry Moreland that 
would be worthy his attention. 

“Very well,” he said. “I have kept sight of 
Moreland, and know where he is. I'll call upon him 
to-morrow, and press him to visit you.” 

The relatives conversed awhile longer, and Pierre 
then went up to his own chamber, lighted the six jets 
of the splendid chandelier, aud proceeded to measure 
bo sas position of the coat sleeve lying on the 

nk, 

“Just as I expected,” he said, with a sardonic 
smile, after comparing the measure with that taken 
before his absence, ‘‘The feathers are swept close 
to the trunk, I see. I wonder how they felt at 
not finding it, and what game they'll try next in the 
—, of discovering the whereabouts of the true 
will?” 

He smiled again as he proceeded to lock the door and 
apply a patent fastener; and after smoking awhile, re- 
tired fer the night. 

He arose at an early hour the next morning, rang 
for his breakfast, which he had brought to his room, 
= after performing an unexceptionable toilet, left the 

use, 

“Esther will soon be calling upon Moreland,” he 
thought, “ or will make an effort to find him, if I may 
judge by the wildness of her last letter, and it will be 
well for me to draw my snares closer this very morn- 
ing. She goes out at nine o'clock with the children, I 
have observed, and then will be my time.” 

Turning inte the street, the scheming villian saun- 
tered up and dewn the. vicinity of Esther’s abode, and 
finally beheld her come eut alone, as recorded. 

‘Her tears have washed the country roses from her 
cheeks,” he soliloquised, “and the wildness of her 
eyes shows plainly that she has begun to doubt the 


love of Harry Moreland. If so, the rest will be easy. 
But what an elegant and aristrocratic-looking woman 
she is. She herself, let alone her fortune, is well 
worth all the trouble I can take in the matter. She’s 
either going to Moreland’s or to the t-office. 
Fortunately, I’ve a look-out at each place for her; and 
80, while she’s gone, I'll pay that long contemplated 
visit to her employer. The time has come for that 
particular move.” 

While thus musing, Russell had followed Esther far 
enough to feel assured that she was really going to 
Harry’s, and he soon turned back and hastened to the 
mansion from which she had come, and rung the bell. 
He was admitted by a servant, who ushered him 
into the drawing-room, and went for her mistress. 
She soon appeared, and Russell arose, bowing and say- 
ing with his usual easy grace, 

“Pardon me, madam, for my intrusion, but you 
have a young woman in your employ as governess?” 

The lady seemed somewhat astonished at this ad- 
dress, but the elegant appearance of her visitor caused 
her to treat him with respect and politeness, and she 
replied . 

“T employ a governess for my children, sir. But 
what interest can so simple a fact have for a 
stranger ? ” 

“Simply the interest that any man of honour would 
have in preserving innocent and guileless children 
from association with the unworthy,” said Russell. 
“Tt is my painful duty to inform you, madam, that 
i the young woman in your employ is not exactly the 
person to whom your children should be entrusted.” 

“ But,” said the lady, anxiously, “‘I engaged her on 
the recommendation of a young merchant of my ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Moreland, a partner in a well-known 
firm. Had she been bad, he would hardly have 
recommended her so warmly as he did.” ‘ 

“Ah!” returned Russell, with well-acted admira- 
tion, “ it does me good, madam, to meet with one so un- 
suspecting as yourself. This Moreland is doubtless 
no better than any other young man of his age, and, 
to be frank with you, he is the lover to whom I have 
indirectly referred ! ” 

Russell’s manner conveyed even more accusations 
against Esther than his words. 

“A lover!” the lady gasped, flushing. 

The visitor quietly unfolded a journal, and extended 
it towards her, pointing out a certain paragraph in it 
as he responded : 

“The way of the world, you know. The house 
you refer to has come to a rather bad end, as you may 
see by this paragraph, a senior partner having run 
away with all its funds, and these misfortunes have 
suggested, I suppose, to Mr. Moreland, who was in 
reality a head-clerk or something of the kind, to find a 
place fer the lady, he being no longer able to support 
her. In fact——” 

“ T understand you, sir,” interrupted the mistress of 
the house, red with anger. ‘I had no suspicions that 
they were disreputable characters; but I might have 
known it. Assly as the creature’s been, I have not 
failed to notice how greatly she’s been troubled by 
something since she has been here. Perhaps the 
fellow has taken it into his head to improve this 
opportunity of getting rid of her, for he hasn't been 
near her.” 

“ Exactly,” said Russell. 

“ But I cannot thank you enough, sir, for your kind- 
ness,” the lady added. “ Permit me to know to whom 
Iam indebted for this invaluable service.” 

“ With pleasure. Of course I do not wish to be men- 
tioned in connection with this affair, but I wish you 
to be entirely certain of the unfortunate woman’s un- 
worthiness, and am sure that the ladies of my family 
will gladly give you further particulars, to save you 
from her impositions.” 

The lady renewed her thanks, saying that she was 
already fully satisfied, while Russell drew a card from 
his pocket with an assumed name and address, and 
presented it, saying: 

“Do not blame yourself, madam, for your very 
natural credulity. Your good heart, influenced by 
her youth and extreme beauty, prompted you to take 
her into the bosom of your family; and if I have been 
the means of depriving one so utterly unworthy as the 
young woman in question of encouragement in wrong- 
doing, I am satisfied.” 

The lady thanked him warmly, expressing the ut- 
most detestation of the innocent girl Russell had so 
shamelessly traduced, and, having noted his assumed 
address as being extremely fashionable, gave implicit 
credence to his insinuations. 

Russell soon took his leave, his villainous heart ex- 
ulting in his success, and rejoicing over the storm that 
awaited tlie return of the desolate orphan. 

“She will find that Moreland’s gone no one knows 
where,” he thought; ‘and the Pharisaical dame will 
turn her out of doors when she gets home again. In 
anticipation of such an event, I will have a porter 
placed iu the vicinity, with instructions how to act.” 

Accordingly, he picked out a man suitable for his 








purpose, and concluded his instructions to him 
hus : 


“The fact is,” he said, ‘‘ we've had a little family 
dispute at our house, and, I presume, my sister will 
run away, and take her trunks with her. Now, if such 
is her project, she'll see you near, and engage your 
services. Once the trunks in your possession, bring 
them to me, and I will give you twenty pounds.” 

He gave the porter a card containing his late hotel 
address, where he had left a part of his baggage. 

“Tl do it, and many thanks to your honour,” 
said the fellow eagerly. ‘‘ But suppose she don’t hire 
me —— 

“T'll pay all the same. She'll want you, however ; 
have no fears on that score. It’s a mere family 
squabble, you know, and we've only to make hera 
little trouble to cure her rage and bring her to her 
senses. You'd better pass to and fro near the house, 
keeping your eyes on it, and in this way you cannot 
miss her. Of course, in case of success, 1 shall be at 
the hotel.” 

With a few additional directions to the man, 
Russell saw him to the scene of his proposed task, 
and took up the nearest and most convenient watch- 
ing place for himself, muttering : 

“ The trap’s ready—now for the game! ” 

(To be continued.) 








THE SAVOY CHAPEL, 


THE Queen has graciously taken upon herself the 
cost of restoring the ruined chapel, and Professor 
Smirke, R.A., has surveyed the ruins with reference 
to the probable cost. In 1843 her Majesty, as 
“ Duchess of Lancaster,” did the same thing. George 
IIIL., according to a tablet still on the outside of the 
church, paid the cost of its repair in 1826 and 1830, 
as George I. had done in 1721. 

Unfortunately, however, all the Queen’s horses and 
all the Queen’s men cannot put Humpty-dumpty 
again as he was before; and the disaster should lead 
to increased carefulness in respect of other remnants 
of the past. 

Little remains but the walls. Most of the monu- 
ments are destroyed, including that of Dryden’s 
“Vestal Virgin of the Skies,” Anne Killigrew, “A 
Grace for beauty, and a Muse for wit.” What has 
become of the Gawain Douglas brass we did not 
notice. 

The history of the Savoy Palace is curious. The 
founder of it was Peter de Savoy, brother of Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and uucle of Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry III. This Peter was knighted pub- 
licly in Westminster Abbey (1245), and was created 
Earl of Savoy and Richmond. 

Many vicissitudes happened to this building. It 
next became the property of the friars of Mountjoy, 
and then Eleanor purchased it again for her son 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, father of the earl who 
was beheaded for treason in the reign of Edward II. 
John of Gaunt married the daughter and heiress of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and he became tenant of the 
Savoy Palace. 7 

The battle of Poictiers (1356) resulted, we all know, 
in the defeat of King John of France. On the 24th 
of April, 1357, the Black Prince rede through Lon- 
don with King John of France, and the captive king 
lived in the palace, where the English king and the 
prince “ went frequently to see him.” 

King Joln returned to his country in hopes of 
making terms of peace; but, being unsuccessful, he 
returned to England, and died in the Savoy in 1364. 
The Savoy Palace next became a hospital in the 
time of Henry VII. In the reign of his successor 
there was an establishment of a master and four chap- 
lains, and then the hospital was suppressed after a 
time. Of this institution all traces are swept away 
except the chapel which has just been destroyed by 
fir 


e. 

The chapel was built in 1505. The ceiling, which 
has been entirely destroyed, was the most striking 
feature of the interior. It was wholly of oak and 
pear-tree, and divided in 138 quatre-foil panels, each 
enriched with a carved ornament either of sacred or 
historical significance. The panels numbered twenty- 
three in the length of the chapel and six in its 
width. 

en of the ranges had each a shield in the centre, 
presenting in high relief some feature or emblem of 
the Ran and death of the Saviour, and all devised 
and arranged in a style of which there are many 
examples in sacred edifices of the fifteenth and six~ 
teenth centuries. 

The panels throughout the rest of the ceiling con- 
tained bearings or badges indicating the various fami- 
lies from which the royal lineage was derived, and 
more particularly the alliances of the House of Lan- 
caster, each panel being surrounded by a wreath 
richly blazoned and tinted with the livery colours of 
the different families. The various devices in the ceil« 
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ing are minutely explained in a published work by | 
Mr. Willement. 

The altar-piece (designed by Sir Reginald Bray) and 
the large stained-glass window surmounting it, have | 
been entirely destroyed. ‘This window was glazed 
at the cost of the congregation, in honour of God, and 
in gratitude to our Queen Victoria.” 

Faller, the church historian, was once lecturer at 
the chapel; and Cowley, the poet, was .a candidate 
for the appointment. Wither, the poet, and William 
Hilton, the painter, were buried there. 

In early times, a right of sanctuary was claimed 
for the Savoy. A letter to Lord Burleigh in 1581, as 
to an outbreak of rogues, says : 

“he chief nurserie of all these evell people is the 
Savoy, and the brick kilnes near Islington.” 


THE ENGAGEMENT RING; 
OR, PEARLS AND GARNETS. 


CHAPTER L 

Ir was a pistol-shot that rang out sharply upon the 
night air, startling the ears of the listeners, and a cry | 
of anguish followed it. Could murder be doing in the 
streets of the great city? Then came the sound 
of hurrying footsteps, and the eager cries of men 
alarmed. A crowd soon gathered, even at that late 
hour, around two men at the corner of a street where 
the pale moon cast down her brightest beams. Two 
men—one lying prostrate upon the pavement, the 
other bending over him. For what purpose the ex- 
cited crowd did not stop to question. 

“‘ Seize the murderer!” was the general exclamation 
as they roughly grasped the stooping man. 

“Murderer! ” he echoed, in utter amazement, strug- 
gling with hiscaptors. “Iam not his murderer. He 
who fired the pistol was * 

“Who? who?” was the interrogation from a dozen 
throats. 

““Unknown to me,” continued the one they had so 
unceremoniously seized, completing his sentence with 
considerable embarrassment. 

“A likely story! ” 

“ Any one could say the same!” 

“ We've got the right man, sure enough! ” ' 

These, and similar exclamations, were bandied about | 
amony the excited bystanders. 

“Tam unarmed—I never carried a weapon in my | 





life,” cried the accused, indignantly. “ Search me, and | 
satisfy yourselves.” 
The men who held him were not slow to avail 


themselves of the offer. ‘Ihe object of their scrutiny 

bore the indignity calmly, but with ill-concealed dis- | 
dain. The moonbeams shone strongly upon his fea- | 
tures as he stood the central fizure of this strange | 
group of men, who had been conjured. as it were, like | 
spirits from their haunts, intu the pale moonlight of , 
the quiet street. by the pistol-shot. 

He was quite a young man, twenty-three perhaps— 
plainly attired in a dark suit, with a fair, broad brow, 
a long, straight nose, wavy brown hair, clear grey 
eyes, and thin, nervous lips, the upper one shaded by 
a small moustache. Nothing ia his appearance pro- 
claimed the murderer; but men may be killed in hot 
blood by those who bear no brand of Cain upon their 
white foreheads. 

The search was made; it was as he had said—he 
was unarmed. Somé one suggested that the pistol 
had been thrown away. An instant search was insti- 
tuted. Nothing of the kind could be found. They | 
now permitted the accused to tell hisstory. It was | 
very brief. 

Alarmed by the report of the pistol, he had hastened 
to the spot, and found the prostrate man. While 
bending over him in order to ascertain if life remained, 
he had been seized as described. 

“ Surely I know you,” broke in one of the party, 
suddenly ; ‘you are Perry EAlwood.” 

“Yes, Morris Willard,’ answered the accused, 
bitterly. “Ido not wonder that you did not recog- 
nize me before; adversity changes friends into 
strangers. I know you—I know you all—James, 
Bentwood, Scanlin, Peveril, all, all!” He folded his 
arms, and regarded them disdainfully. 

“ Perry Ellwood!” they all exclaimed, in wonder. 

He did know them all; and he had been their school- 
fellow, playmate in childhood, but never the associate 
of the dissipation which marked their riper years. 

“ And the murdered man—perhaps another friend ?” 
cried Bentwood, jeeringly. 

More wonder—more astonishment—the face was 
known to all. It was that of a man who went by the 
name of Curly Boyce —a gambler by profession. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed James, suddenly, turning to Ell- 
wood. “This looks suspicious. You quarrelled with 
this man a day or two ago—I remember his telling 
me of it.” 

“TY did not quarrel with him. I had some words | 
with him, I grant you. He was leading young Adare 








to ruin, and I warned him if he did not desist, I would 
take measures to compel him.” 

‘“‘ Why should you interfere in the affairs of Adare ?” 
demanded James. 

“ Oh, don’t you know? "interposed Bentwood, be- 
fore Perry could speak. ‘He is going to marry 
Adare’s sister, the pretty Orione.” 

“Not if Willis Bond can prevent it,” said Peveril, 
with a sneering laugh; ‘‘ he has become enamoured of 
the ‘ fair one with the golden locks,’ and is determined 
to possess her, as he undoubtedly will, for he is as rich 
as a Jew, and money, you know, always carries the 
day. 

A spasm passed over Perry’s frame; his hands were 
tightly clenched together; he made a movement for- 
ward as if to strike the scoffer to the earth, but, by a 
mighty effort, he controlled himself, and his emotion 
passed by unheeded, leaving him rigid, motionless, 
with a deathly pallor on his fair white brow. 

His companions now turned their attention to the 
body. It might be a case of assassination for the sake 
of plunder. It was not, for they found Boyce’s watch 
and pocket-book upon his person, and, strangest of all, 
a revolver with every chamber charged. He must 
have been shot without any warning, as he had not 
attempted to use his means of defence. His wound 
was in the throat. As they raised his head to inspect 
it, a faint sigh issued from his lips. 

“ The man lives! ” shouted Bentwood. 

Perry shuddered, and cast a glance of alarm at the 
wounded man. 

“ Now we shall know who did it!” 

“ Lift his head and give him air!” 

“Tf he can only speak—ask the name of his assas- 
sin!” 

Such were the hurried ejaculations of the young 
men as they raised the dying man, for such he un- 
doubtedly was, in their arms, 

“Do you know me, Boyce?” asked Bentwood, as 
the sufferer unclosed his eyes and gazed vacantly 
around him. 

“Yes,” came very faintly, after a pause, from the 
wounded man’s lips. 

“ Who shot you?” 

Boyce's look again wandered ‘until it rested upon 


| Perry's pale face, and then his eyes brightened into 


animation. 

“Did he? ” asked Brentwood, following the direc- 
tion of his glance, and pointing to Perry. 

“No,” answered Boyce, faintly, but decidedly. 

“Who did, then?” 

Boyce coughed, and the blood bubbled to his lips; 
his strength was going fast. He raised his head, be- 
seechingly as it seemed, as if asking Perry Ellwood to 
speak the words he could not ; but Perry answered not, 
though those who stood near him observed a strange 
tremor pervade his frame. The dying man’s eyes 
glared fiercely, like the last flame that leaps from the 
expiring embers. 

“ He—knows,” he said, in choking accents—gasped, 
and sank back. 

“ He is dead,” said James, with a shiver. 

“ And with the murderer’s name unspoken.” 

“But Perry Ellwood knows it—he said so.” 

“What is it, Perry ? ” they all chorussed. 

“You are mistaken,” answered Perry, solemnly. 
“The dying man’s appeal was to heaven, not to me. 
God knows the murderer’s name, and in his own good 
time he will reveal it.” 

The appearance of the police, who seemed at 
last to have discovered that something was wrong, 
put an end to further debate; and, hearing what 
had transpired, they seized upon Perry Ellwood, 
and bore him away to answer to the charge of 
murder. 


CHAPTER IL 


In the morning-room of a handsome suburban 
villa, which was almost all that was left to them of 
the ample fortune which they had inherited from 
their parents, sat Orioné.Adare, the girl who had 
been designated the previous night as “the fair one 
with golden locks,” and well did she deserve that 
title. 

Though her hair might not have been so luxuriant 
as the celebrated heroine of the fairy tale, yet there 
was enough to float from brow to shoulders ina golden 
glory of silken curls. 

Her complexion was of purest white, with the 
faintest tinge of carnation blushing on her cheeks, as 
delicate in hue as the pink of the sea-shell; and her 
eyes were of the deepest, darkest blue, gleaming from 
long lashes with a beseeching look, that seemed to ask 
for love—a boon readily granted by the susceptible 
hearts of those who were brought within range of 
their dangerous artillery. 

It must be confessed that Orione was a flirt. That 


| yielding, graceful form—a study for the sculptor in 


every movement—joined with such a face; the flash- 
ing of that lustrous eye; the clear bell-like tones of 





$< 
that voice; and the silvery laugh, disclosing 
in a ruby setting, were enough to inflame the co} 
heart. Tosee her was to love. She knew her powe 
and used it—as the humming-bird flits from flower 4, 
flower, extracting sweets from all, but keeping ever oy 
the wing. 

Once this mercurial creature had paused over th, 
heart of an adorer. She Wt ge herself caught a 
last, and had designed to fold her restless Wings, 
and fix her fancy on Perry Ellwood. They had grow, 
from childhood together—theirs had been the loya 
which grows from infancy, and strengthens with oy, 
strength. 

Many had been their quarrels; often had she cas 
back his love and sought another, and after a yio. 
lent flirtation, come back penitent. This was in chili. 


hood. 

Changes took place in their destinies as they 
grew in years. Orione and Otto’s parents both 
died, leaving them orphans, but well provided with 
this world’s goods. "Perry's father failed, and died, 
leaving him penniless, with a helpless mether to inp. 
port. Stripling as he was, and reared in the luxurious 
indulgence of wealth, he accepted his fate without g 
murmur, and bent every a—~ to carve out a path 
for himself. Fortune never refuses her smiles to thg 
industrious worker. Perry began to study the art of 
engraving, for which he had a strong taste, and by 
his own unassisted efforts provided a comfortabjs 
home for his aged mother, and was fast securing 4 
competence. 

The humble artist, intent upon his labours, never 
mingled with his former associates, and was almost 
forgotten by them. Orione was the only summer 
friend he still retained. He loved her deeply, passion- 
ately. She returned that passion, or at least she 
thought she did, for she suffered him to put an engage- 
ment ring upon her finger, and promised to become 
his wife when he should claim her,—an uncertain 
period, for in the fulness of his love, hé would not ask 
her to share his destiny, until he had laid by enough 
to secure her against the approach of any privation; 
for he knew, although she did not, that her brother 
was fast squandering their fortune in riotous living, 
and a day might come when the indulged child of 
wealth would find herself without a home, and at the 
mercy of relentless creditors. 

So he toiled, and she flirted, both in blissful ignor- 
ance of each other’s actions. There were only certain 
days in the week when he could spare the time to 
visit her; and on the occasion of these visits the other 
beaux were exiled, or if they came, the trusty Servant 
maid—she was devoted to her young mistress—de- 
livered the fashionable “ not at home,” until at last it 
became recognised: that the “fair one” would not 
show her “golden locks” on certain days and even- 
ings, and so they wisely kept away. Those evenings 
were Perry's “ hours of heaven,” in which he told bis 
plans for the future. 

There is some happiness even in being deceived; 
it is so pleasant to think that there is one heart which 
beats firmly and truly for you; one eye into which 
you can gaze with an unshrinking faith; take down 
the shutters from your soul’s windows, and let in the 
light; no prying eyes to see the skeleton there— 
nothing but the eye of love, to which you show the 
inmost chambers—the sacred “ mystery of mysteries” 
that your heart contains; to grasp the fair, soft hand 
in yours and feel its answering pressure—gentle, reas- 
suring—not the careless, listless touch which answers 
the demand of courtesy. It is a pleasant dream, but 
the awakening is like pulling a barbed arrow from 
the quivering flesh, and the wound rankles after long 
years are past, though the head be grey and the heart 
frozen. 

All this time we have left the fair Orione gazing 
out of the windowof her morning room, while we, like 
an old gossip, hate made free with hér history and 
disposition, and, perhaps, given the reader a worse 
opinion of her than she really deserves. ; 

The entrance of Otto Adare, her brother, dis- 
turbed her meditations. A slight, effeminate young 
man, scarcely twenty-two, with the marks of dissipa- 
tion strongly imprinted upon his handsome features. 

“Another night of folly, Otto!” cried Orion? 
sharply ; for, though two years his junior, her intellect 
was so immeasurably in advance of his, that she 
played the part of mentor, and he was forced to yield 
to it, though he did so with exceeding bad grace. 
“ What were you doing last night ?” 

Simple as the question was, it affected the young mau 
strangely. He turned very pale, and cast his eyes 
over his shoulder at the door with a suspicious glance. 

“Doing?” he stammered; “what should I be 
doing? Nothing, of course.” And he tried to laugh, 
but it was a forced and unnatural effort. ; 

“ Nothing! ” echoed his sister, curling her thin lips 
with a contemptuous expression. ‘‘ Nothing! Do 
you call the ruin of your health—the wasting of your 
energies—the squandering of your means, nothing? 
Have you no sense of shame—no spark of manhood 
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ods don’t you purchase @ commission in the 
-~* ? he 4 might be if some service to your coun- 
—you are none here.” 3 

“Ob, I dare say—how long do you think I could 
stand-e military life, with my delicate constitution ? ” 

“What has made your constitution so delicate? 
Nights of reckless dissipation and riotous living. If 
I were in your place I would become a soldier and try 
for a new constitution.” 

“] almost fergot to tell you the news—and strange 
pews it is too-teny Ellwood is 8 S 

“ What do you mean?” asked Orione, in surprise, 

inging quickly from her chair. : 

«“T mean that Perry Ellwood was arrested last night 
for murder. He shot a man known by the name of 

ce.” 
bam Sa receded from Orione’s cheeks, and she 
grasped the back of her chair for support, as the 
strength seemed to forsake her limbs. 

« Perry Ellwood arrested for murder? ” she gasped. 
“Impossible! It cannot be! I know his noble, 
generous nature too well. He would shrink from the 
commission of any dishonourable action. He a mur- 
derer! It is absurd!” 

“Not exactly a murderer, aps,” hesitated 
Emery, with an emotion for which Orione had not 
given him credit, for she knew that personally hi 
disliked Perry. ‘Manslaughter, it might be called. 
It seems that they had a quarrel in the street, and— 
and—the upshot was, Boyce got a bullet in his throat.” 

“Strange; why should Perry quarrel with this 

” 


man? 

“How should I know?” 

“ Where is Perry now?” 

“In the station-house.” 

“1 will go and see him.” 

“You?” cried Otto, aghast. 

“Why not? Heis my affianced husband. I be- 
lieve him to be unjustly accused. Some other hand 
fired the fatal shot. He sprang to aid the victim, and 
his humanity has involved him in trouble, from which 
an examination will ily extricate him.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” exclaimed Otto, placing bim- 
self before the excited girl, as she was about to leave 
the room. “Consider your reputation: don’t com- 
promise it by visiting a murderer. No one knows of 
your engagement with Perry except ourselves; this 
charge will free you from all obligations; give him 
up, and accept Willis Bond. He is rich, loves you 
dearly, and is ready to make you his wife.” 

“Oh, is he?” said Oriene, shaking back her curls 
with a disdainful tess of the head. “ What.a con- 
descension! Willis Bond is your friend; Perry Ell- 
wood is net, but he has my treth, and, guilty or 
not, as he may be, of the fearful charge which has 
been brought against him, so long as he remains true 
to me, I will never accept the hand of another, and 


least of all, that of Mr. Willis Bond.” 

Emery fairly quailed before the spirited girl, but he 
had too much at stake to desist from the advocacy he 
he had undertaken. 


“Orione,” he began, in faltering accents, and his 
face was haggard and his whole appearance abject in 
the extreme, “prepare yourself for a disclosure 
which would to heaven I was not forced to make—we 
are ruined, utterly ruined. I am at the mercy of un- 
relenting creditors, whose claims can no longer be 
put off; and when those claims are satisfied we 
are aumni” 

The rest choked in his throat. He sank into a chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“Beggars! is it not?” asked Orione calmly, com- 
pleting his unfinished sentence. “I might have sus- 
pected as much; though, strange to say, I did not. 
Otto Adare, look yonder at our father’s portrait— 
that father you so little resemble—can you lift your 
eyes to those which beani so mildly from the canvas, 
and say that you have squandered in five short 
years the fortune it teok him a lifetime to acquire, 
and which he bequeathed to his children with the 
fond hope that his toilsome life would secure to 
them a tranquil one of ease and elegance? You 
have some shame left; then I have hopes for you. 
Our life begins new. Give up all to your creditors, 
= if there is enough to satisfy them all, se much the 

er.” ° 

“My God!” cried Otto, wildly, “must it come 
to that?” 

“What else can it come to?” 

“Have I not told you? Willis Bond is rich—he 
will pay all my debts a 

“Tf I will marry him?” she interrupted, sharply ; 
and there was a dangerous sparkle in those bright 
blue eyes that Otte had never noticed there before. 

“ Yes,” he faltered. 

“And you would make a traffic of my hand—sell 
your sister? Brother—no; you are no more my 
brother, I discard you from this hour. Sell all this 
house contains—my jewels, books, my costly wardrobe 
—to free yeurself from debt; but my heart and hand 








are mine, and I only will dispose of them. I will 


arrange my own marriage, you need not treuble 
yourself. Now I go to visit your old playfellow and 
mine, Perry Ellwood. If the world frowns upon 
him, his friends should not desert him, for it is in 
trouble and affliction that we need our friends.” 

He no longer sought to detain her. He had often 
winced beneath her imperious words, but never had 
she so thoroughly cruslied him as now. 

ring at the gate checked her as she was leaving 
the room. She sprang to the window and glanced 
out. 

“Tt is he? ” she cried, joyously. 

“Who?” asked Otto, moodily. 

“ Perry Ellwood.” 

Otto turned, with a start, from the window to 
which he had followed her. The next instant the ser- 
vant ushered Ellwood into the apartment. 





CHAPTER IIL 

“ At liberty? ” asked Otto, acknowledging the visi- 
tor’s bow coldly. 

“ At liberty!” affirmed Perry, grasping the hand 
which Orione extended with frank impetuosity to- 
wards him. 

“ indeed!” éxclaimed Otto. 

The word meant nothing; he felt called upon to 
say something, and so he said that. 

“Yes,” responded Perry; “the innocent have 
nothing to fear. The charge could not be substan- 
tiated, and this morning I was set at liberty.” 

“And the true murderer,” asked Orione, eagerly, 
“has he been discovered.” 

“He has not—no clue to him has been found. I do 
not think he will easily be discovered.” 

“Why not?” 

“The affair was evidently a sudden quarrel—the 
victim an unknown adventurer, without family or 
friends to set tlhe bloodhounds of the law more actively 
upon the track of his slayer. The circumstance will 
fade quickly from the public mind.” 

Orione coughed significantly, and Otto excused 
himself and left the room. 

“Oh, Iam so thankful that you have escaped this 
dreadful charge!” said Orione, as she suffered Perry 
to lead her to a sofa, and seat himself beside her. 

There was little of the coquette in her manner 
then; she was quiet and subdued, and a pensive light 
gleamed from those lustrous eyes, as pure in hue as 
heaven's sapphire arch. Her late conversation with 
her brother still lingered in her mind, and though the 
troubled waters of her soul had been in a measure 
calmed by the joy of Perry’s arrival, yet they still 
heaved with a sudden swell that made her sad and 
thoughtful. 

“ Orione,” said Perry, at length, for he had sat for 
minutes in that silent happiness which the lover feels 
when his idol is near him, “ Orione, pardon me if I 
appear impertinently curious, but do you know Mr. 
Willis Bond ?” 

Orione started, and gazed into his face with a re- 
sumption of her old mischievous look—that look 
which had bewildered many eyes. 

“ Are we getting jealous ? ” she asked, playfully. 

Perry was in no mood for this playfulness, so he 
imprisoned her hands in his, and looked earnestly into 
her eyes; he thought he could read the truth there, 
try to conceal it as she would. 

“T am serious, Orione,” he said, gently, “and I beg 
of you answer me in that wise. I heard words last 
night that caused me much pain, though at the same 
time they taught me how dear yeu are to me. I heard 
your name coupled with that of Willis Bond; it was 
said that he sought you for a wife. Is itso?” 

“ Really, how should I know ? ” mischief in the eyes 
again. “ He has not proposed as yet.” 

“ He is a constant visitor here?” 

“ He is Otto’s particular friend.” 

“Do you never see him?” 

“T must do the honours of the house.” 

“Tam satisfied, and can readily understand what 
the magnet is that attracts Mr. Bond hither. Orione, 
you are beautiful!” 

“There are looking-glasses in the house,” said 
Orione, demurely. 

“But itis not for your beauty that I love you, 
though I can scarcely convey to you the charm that I 
find in your face—that spiritual expression which 
seems more akin to heaven thanearth. A look in the 
depths of those eyes which, I have sometimes fancied, 
was revealed only to me—a look which indicated an 
unshaken faith—a seul beyond the thought of guile. 
I give you all my heart; I must have all yours in 
return. If we have misunderstood each other, it is 
not yet too late to retrace our steps. What I am, you 
know. A life of toil, but not privation, is before me; 
did I think you would be subjected to any hardship, 
I would not ask you to share that life. I think I can 
protect you from all evils, perhaps provide you with a 
home as luxurious as the one you leave for my sake; 


as can Mr. Bond. Therefore, if you have mistaken your 
heart, give me back the ring I placed upon your 
finger, and I will trouble you no more.” 

“Will you have it now?” asked Orione, mockingly, 
as she raised her finger, on which glittered the en- 
gagement ring—two pearls and two garnets set ina 
cluster—and made a pretence to remove it. 

Perry’s brow darkened, his lips quivered, and a mist 
gathered in his eyes. Orione laughed merrily as she 
witnessed his consternation. 

“I shall keep the ring,” she said, “unless you 
demand it back again.” 

“T? never! ‘Then you do love me?” 

“Yes.” But rather faintly. The humming-bird 
disliked to fold her wings. 

“ And you will not marry Mr. Bond?” 

“Never!” Very decisive. 

“ And you will marry me?” 

“Yes!” Very low. 

Perry ratified the contract on the lips that had so 
sweetly breathed the promise of his happiness. The 
lover’s transport was interrupted by the sudden open- 
ing of the door, and Otto entered. The lovers hastily 
moved from their close proximity, but he did not see, 
or pretended not to do so, for he said, carelessly : 

“T am going out, Orione—be back to dinner. Good- 
morning, Perry.” 

He closed the door, leaving the lovers once more 
alone. Perry now pressed Orione to name the happy 
day, but a cloud had overshadowed her happiness, 
and she became saddenly absent and evasive in her 
replies. In the joy of Perry’s presence she had in a 
measure forgotten what Otto had told her, but now 
the dread truth, for she could not doubt his words, 
flashed through her mind. It would be dishonest, she 
thought, to accept her suitor with this disgrace hang- 
ing over her; for she well knew that her poverty 
would be looked upon as a disgrace, and it would be 
said that she had deceived her lover; and could she 
tell him, and expose her brother's prodigality ? No, she 
felt she could not. He must wait, and surely sho was 
worth it, and then when the blow came, and she had 
saved all she could from the wreck of their fortune, 
she could freely place her hand in his without regret. 
Swayed by this thought, she suffered Perry to leave 
her in a moody and dissatisfied state of mind, for he 
construed her reticence into coquetry, and the image 
of Willis Bond would intrude itself into his imagi- 
nation. 

As Perry left the house, he met a gentleman who 
had just come up the little avenue that led from the 
street to the house. 

He was a stranger to him; unconsciously he turned 
to gaze after him, as he passed him with a supercilious 
= He rang the bell, and was admitted into the 

ouse, 

“Who can that be?” exclaimed Perry, unconseiously 
uttering his thoughts aloud. 

“T will tell you—it is Willis Bond.” 

Perry looked around, and saw Otto Adare sitting 
in a little vine-covered arbour gazing at him with a 
malicious glance of triumph. He walked leisurely to- 
wards him. 

“Tt appears, then, that he visits at your house?” 
said Perry, seating himself beside Otto, and endeavour- 
ing to conceal the jealous fury which had taken pos- 
session of his breast. 

“He is here every day,” said Otto, drily. “ Orione 
does not care anything for him; but she will flirt, you 
know.” 

Perry set his teeth firmly together. Engaged to 
him, and flirting with another! It was not right, and 
he did not like it. 

As he did not speak, Otto continued the conversa~ 
tion : 

“You got out of that scrape last night very nicely,” 
he said. “It looked rather black for you at the time. 
How did you come to be suspected ? ” 

“Simply enough,” returned Perry, who was now 
quite calm. “I was going home, when I heard a 
pistol fired, and, hurrying on, I found a man lying 
upon the footway.” 

“ Dead ?” asked Otto, eagerly. 

“No. I raised him in my arms. He still had 
strength to tell me what had happened, for he recog- 
nized me as quickly as I did him. Coming from a 
gambling resort, he had encountered a young man 
about town, from whom he had previously wou large 
sums of money at play, and who then owed him 
a large amount of ‘debts of honour,’ as such things 
are called. This young man had demanded a loan, 
and upon being refused had, without any warning, 
drawn a pistol from his pocket and discharged its con- 
tents in his throat, instantly making his escape. He 
implored me to bring his assassin to justice, and then 
sank back exhausted. 

“Did he tell you his name?” gasped Otto, who 
had grown quite livid. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then you know—~?” 





but I am not rich, and caunot deck you like a queen, 


“The assassin’s name ?—yes. Shall I tell you?” 
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Otto was silent. 

“T need not bind you to secrecy. 
betray it any more than myself. 
ADARE.” 

Otto gave a moan of despair. 
failed him. 

He slipped off the seat, and grovelled on the arbour 
floor at Perry’s feet. 

“Mercy!” he cried. “By your love for Orione, 
and the love she bears you—for she does love you—1 
implore you do not give me up to justice.” 

‘“* Have no fears,” answered Perry, calmly. “ Your 
secret is safe with me. My conscience acquits me of 
all criminality in the concealment of your guilt by the 
reflection that this dreadful deed may perhaps be the 
means of opening your eyes to the dangers of the path 
you are pursuing, and work your reformation. For 
Orione’s sake, I will keep the secret as if it were my 
own.” 

The voice ceased, and when the wretched and 
guilty young man raised his head from the ground, 
he found himself alone. 


You will not 
It was—Orro 


His limbs suddenly 





CHAPTER IV. 


“He knows all; my life is in his hands,” mused 
the unhappy young man, and instead of feeling grate- 
ful to Perry for concealing the knowledge of his guilt, 
although accused of the crime himself, a bitter feeling 
of resentment against him arose in his breast, and he 
determined to thwart his union with Orione, and fur- 
ther Willis Bond’s suit by every means in his power. 

Scarcely had he arrived at this determination, when 
he saw Bond emerging from the house, looking any- 
thing but pleased. Otto stepped from the arbour and 
joined him. 

“ Your sister is an arrant flirt!” was Bond’s un- 
courteous salutation. 

He was a man of medium stature, and rather stout, 
with a heavy reddish beard, light brown hair, florid 
complexion, and dull blue eyes. He was fashionably 
dressed, wore a diamond breast-pin and a heavy gold 
watch-chain. The man of means was legibly im- 
pressed upon all his actions. He was a banker. 

“An arrant flirt!” he repeated, playing with his 
watch-chain, and nervously stamping the heels of his 
boots into the ground. 

“She is something very like it,” answered Otto, 
vaguely. 

“By heaven! she has rejected me,” continued the 
banker, angrily. “Let we tall you, Otto Adare, 


there are not many girls who would scorn, as your 


sister has done, the offer of my hand. Confound 
the witch!” he proceeded, more to himself than 
his companion, “what is there in that pretty face of 
hers that makes me covet her so much? Well, the 
faree is over. She has played with me as long as 
suited her capricious humour, and now I am cast aside 
like a worn-out glove!” 

Otto watched the proud man, while he thus chafed, 
with a cat-like glance. He was in the very humour 
to suit his purpose. 

“She does not know her own mind, Bond,” he 
said, quietly. “I have promised you my sister’s 
hand. I think I can procure it for you yet; that is, if 
her rejection has not discouraged you.” 

“You can?” said Bond, eagerly. 
take half my fortune.” 

“Tt will not cost you so much,” laughed Otto. 
“This place is becoming too hot to hold me, and I 
wish to leave it. Your influence can procure mea 
commission in the army. Will you do so?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ Then Orione shall be yours.” 

“ By what means? ” 

“ Leave that to me. 
plain.” 

That night, at a late hour, as Perry Ellwood was 
returning home, he met Otto Adare. He greeted 
him coldly, and would have passed on, but the 
latter detained him. 

“ Perry,” he said, earnestly, “‘my good name, per- 
haps my life, is in your hands, and you have treated 
me most generously. I feel that I owe you a ser- 
vice in return. You love my sister Orione, and you 
think that love is reciprocated. She is making a fool 
of you.” 

Perry turned sharply on his heel and gazed fixedly 
in his face, which he could plainly see in the moon- 
light. 

“Otto,” he said, sternly, “you are not speaking 
the truth.” 

The brother of Orione winced and looked troubled. 

“T scarcely believed you would credit my words,” 
he went on to say, after an awkward pause, “but I 
do not think you will discredit the proof I can give 
you.” 

“ What proof?” 

“Come to my house and you shall see.” 

With these ambiguous words, Otto led the way, 
and Perry, sorely troubled and bewildered, followed. 


“Do so, and 


I will walk with you and ex- 


They reached the villa, and cautiously entered the 
arden. 

. Cautioned by Emery to be profoundly silent, Perry 
suffered himself to be led to one of the windows 
where the looped-up curtains permitted a survey of 
the interior. He beheld Orione seated at the piano, 
and warbling a love-song with great animation, 
whilst Willis Bond bent over her with undis- 
guised gdmiration. 

He turned from the window with a muttered im- 
precation. The poison had entered his soul. 

* Are you satisfied ?” whispered Otto. 

“Yes,” he hissed between his set teeth, stepped 
from the green sward into the path, and hurried 
hastily away. 

“ What a pity it is that Orione will flirt!” laughed 
Otto, and he went into the house. 

Perry gained his home with his brain on fire. All 
was clear to him now—-Orione’s hesitation and em- 
barrassment when he had pressed her to name the 
day were explained. 

She was merely playing with him, keeping him 
in suspense until she had secured his rich rival, and 
then he would be cast aside like the broken toy of a 
spoiled child. 

He called her some very hard names in his in- 
dignation, which it is useless to repeat here. Every- 
body knows what a lover calls her whom he loves, 
when he deems her false. 

He did not sleep that night. The balmy rest that 
invigorates man, was denied him. ‘The golden curls 
and blue eyes of Orione haunted him like spectres, 
and drove all slumber from his eyelids. 

His first act in the morning was to pen a brief note 
to Orione. It contained these words : 

“T am satisfied that youare false. Return my ring, 
and I will release you from all vows and claims, and 
never trouble you again. “ PERRY.” 

He sealed it, addressed it, and dropped it in the 
post-office himself. He received the answer before 
the evening. A plain white envelope, addressed 
with his name, in characters he recognized at once. 
Now all would be explained, for he began to. fancy 
that he had been rather hasty, and found the task 
of banishing her image from his heart more difficult 
than he imagined. The pure and holy faith he had 
read in the depths of those blue eyes could not 
change so readily to treachery and deceit. The 
explanation was in his hands—for surely she loved 
him too well not to offer one—the mist of doubt would 
clear away, and the stars of love and truth shine out 
once more. 

With trembling hand he tore open the envelope. A 
ring dropped out upon the table. It was all the envelope 
contained. His ring wasreturned to him, nothing else— 
not a line, not a word. He seized the ring with 
fingers that were as numb as if chilled by sudden 
frost. It was the engagement ring, two pearls and 
two garnets in a gold circle, with the legend engraved 
within: P. to O.—that was all. 

Well did he remember the day when he had placed 
that ring upon the willing finger, and the pretty 
poetical sentiment he had uttered at the time. “ Pearls 
and garnets,” he said; ‘the pearls indicate the purity, 
and the garnets the warmth of my affection.” He 
also remembered that at their last meeting he had said 
that the return of the ring should be a symbol that 
their love was a mistake, and both were free 
again. The ring was returned and he was free, 
but somehow the reflection did not make him happy. 
His dream of happiness was over, and life was now a 
blank, for he realized how dear Orione was to him 
when she was lost. A stern resolution came into his 
eyes, and his plan of life was formed anew. A few days 
sufficed to put that planinto operation. After arrang- 
ing everything to make his mother comfortable in 
his absence, Perry Ellwood enlisted. 

When Orione heard that Perry Ellwood had en- 
listed, which intelligence was communicated by her 
brother Otto, she fled to her chamber in dismay 
without uttering a single word. But in her solitude 
she let her grief break forth. He had gone in anger, 
without one parting word, and her false pride had 
driven him to this rash step. She should never see 
him more; his death would lie at her door; and 
then she found relief in woman’s great remedy—her 
tears, 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was the night before the final assault upon 
Sebastopol. All day the guns of the allied fleets had 
thundered from the sea front, and from the land side 
artillery and musketry had rained their iron hail 
against the strong Russian fastness. 

Reinforcements -had been hurried up, and a young 
lieutenant of the brigade of Guards was sent into 
the field, to smell powder burned in earnest. He 
commanded a picket post that closely hugged the 
outer intrenchment. As he glanced his eye over 
the file of men who had been detailed for the 














a 
service, and who awaited his orders firm and er 
like so many living machines, a strange recognition 
took place. 

“ Perry Ellwood ! ” he exclaimed, 

“Here, Lieutenant Adare!” replied private Ey. 
wood, saluting. 

Thus, these two men, who were so near being 
brothers, met again. One hearty, brown, with , 
manly fire in his eye, clad in the faded, dust-dis. 
coloured regimentals of a private; the other pale 
listless, with a sunken eye and careworn look, with 
the showy uniform of a lieutenant, looking more fit for 
a ball-room than a battle-field. 

The sentinels were placed, and Otto bade Ellwood 
sit beside him at the picket fire. He took out his 
cigar-case, handing it to Perry with an easy, careless 
air; but Perry did not smoke, so Otto lit a cigar for 
himself, and puffed leisurely away. . 

“ You know me, of course?” asked Otto, blowing 
away the smoke from his cigar in dainty puffs. 

“ Of course,” repeated Perry, the blood mounting 
to his cheeks, despite his efforts to control himself, 

“Yes. Thought you would like to hear the news 
from home.” 

“T should.” 

A pause, and Otto watching Perry curiously 
through the wreaths of cigar smoke. 

“Concerning anybody in i 

“You know.” 

“Orione?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of course you have heard?” 

“JT have heard nothing.” 

“Strange!” Otto lifted his eyebrows and pnffed 
in silence for a few minutes. ‘“ Did not know she 
was married, eh ?” 

“ No.” 

Was it a moan of human pain or the sighing of the 
night wind? Perry's face was very pale in the fire- 

ight. 


“Oh, yes. She married Willis Bond soon aijter 
you left. Sorry for you, my boy; but then you know 
what a flirt she was. She worries the life out of the 
poor fellow. He was really quite thin the last time] 
saw him, and you know how stout le used to be, 
There, I think I'll take a short nap—been on foot 
all day—just wake me up if anything happens.” 

He threw away the stump of his cigar, and lay 
down by the fire, mutiling himself in his cloak. He 
was soon wrapped in slumber, or appeared to be, for 
he lay motionless. But Perry could not sleep. 
Orione married! and he had still dared to think, to 
hope—that was enough to keep him watchful until 
the dawn. 

The next day the regiment formed part of the 
division which was hurled againgt the enemy’s works. 
They met with a check, and were obliged to fall back. 
An officer belonging to Perry’s company, in fact the 
only officer remaining, for all the rest were killed or 
disabled, was left in the hands of the enemy. Pewy 
led his comrades to the rescue, and they liberated him, 
badly wounded, from his captors, and bore hing to the 
rear. This officer was Otto Adare. 

Perry hastened for a surgeon, finding one whom he 
persuaded to accompany him with some difficulty, for 
the wounded were lying thickly about. The surgeon 
examined the wounded man, and shook his head 
gravely. 

“Can do nothing for him,” he said; ‘ not half-an- 
hour’s life in him!” 

And he hastened to another part of the field, where 
his services might be of value. 

The noise of battle died out, and the declining sun 
lighted up the scene of carnage. 

Otto opened his eyes, and saw the face of Perry 
Ellwood bending over him, for it was his breast that 
pillowed his bead. 

“Brave fellow!” he gasped, with a smile, pressing 
Perry’s hands feebly. “ And I am a brave fellow, too, 
am I not? ” witha childish laugh. “ Didn't I lead 
on the boys bravely? No white feather, eh? More 
bloodshed, Perry; but God will not hold me account- 
able for this, like the other, will He? I didn’t mean 
to kill that man, you know that, don’t you? I’ve never 
had a happy day since—nothing could drive away 
the memory. 

“ Perry!” cried the dying man, with sudden energy. 
“T don’t deserve your kindness; I’ve been a scoundrel 
—to youin particular. You-tried to save my life to- 
day, and it isn’t your fault that you dida’t do it ; and 
what have I done for you—for Orione—the best sister 
man ever had—what have done—what have done?” 

He rambled on incoherently for a few moments, and 
Perry thought that the delirium of death was upoD 
him, but it was not so, for he suddenly became calm 
again, and his eye brightened as if inspired by some 
new-born resolution. ’ 

“ Perry, I must tell you something before I die. 
You know that night you saw Orione and Bond 
in the drawing-room, and I told you that she as 
flirting with him? Well, that was a lie! 1 seut 
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im there to await my coming under pretence of hav- | 
ng something important to say to me, and he was to | 
yersuade her to sing. I knew that would be an easy 
ask, asshe would rather sing at any time than listen 
to his twaddle, Had you not both been so proud 
ind sensitive, my flimsy plot had been seen through in 
a minute. When I met you on picket I told you 
that Orione was married to Willis Bond—that was 
another lie! ” 

“ Orione not married!” 

“No—and never will be, I fancy, unless you go | 
back for her. Bond never had a ghost of a chance, } 
in spite of all I could do for him. Forgive me, 


old boy. You do? Allright. I’m a scapegrace, but— 
put—tell Orione how it happened—and say—marry 
her—my blessing 

The voice died away in a murmur—a sigh—then 
all was still. The young lieutenant of the Guards 


” 


_— 


was dead. F 

Through the perils of the campaign Perry passed 
unscathed, to see the stronghold won, and to meet his 
reward in promotion, and to receive the Victoria Cross 
for bravery in the field and rescuing his officer. And 
it was as a decorated officer that Perry met Orione 
once more. Their interview was necessarily a con- 
strained and formal one, but the kindly pressure of 
the hand assured each other that the heart cherished 
no bitter memory of the past. 

When the last sad days of mourning were over, and 
the pageantry of death put aside, Perry ventured to 
callupon Orione. He wasted few words in ceremony, 
but proceeded at once to the purpose of his visit. He 
explained the circumstances which had made him 
demand back his ring. 

“Tt is here,” he said, taking it from a small pocket; 
“and ever since you sent it back 1 have worn it next 
my heart. My pride made me demand it back.” 

“And my pride made me send it,” she responded, 
softly. 

uit I place it again upon your finger ? ” 

“TJ will never part with it but with life!” 

“ And you will be mine ? ” 

“T will be yours.” 

“Tt is still pearls and garnets, Orione,” he said; 
“pearls for your purity and truth——” 

“And garnets,” she interrupted, “for the blood 
which you have so freely offered at the altar of your 
country’s honour.” 

G. L. A. 


OmnNIBUSES.—Paris has just forty-six omnibuses 
less than London, the respective numbers being five 
hundred and thirty-seven and five hundred and eighty- 
three; but the Paris *buses carry ninety millions 
passengers in a year, whereas only forty-one million 
English indulge in the dubious luxury. The Paris re- 
ceipts are 55f. 70c. per omnibus per diem, whereas the 


Premier and his colleagues we might do. Here is a 
list of a few:—Oldenburg, 3,740 men of all arms; 
Saxe-Meiningen, 1,918 ; Reus-Griez and Reuz-Schleiz 
combined, 1,229 infantry, and 12 men of all other arms ; 
the Prince of Sch warzburg-Rudolstadt, 899 ; Schwarz - 
burg Sonderhausen, 751; the Duke of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, 616; Schaumburg-Lippe, 347 foot soldiers and 
8 artillerymen ; the Duchy of Nassau has a regiment 
of cavalry numbering 15 men; the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands has a standing army of 120 men; the 
Prince of Lichtenstein has 91 men all told. Let him 
have a dispatch at once. 


THE LOVELINESS OF NATURE, 


Ou! the loveliness of Nature! 
We see it in the flowers 

That bloom and blossom in the dells 
To cheer the summer hours. 

We see it in the towering oak 
Whose branches clave the air ; 

In blade of grass, in gurgling brook ; 
In fact, ‘tis everywhere. 

How softly floats the summer clouds 
Upon the balmy air, 

And what than summer rainbow’s arch 
More beauteous or fair ? 

How sweetly floats the song of birds, 
How pensive sighs the breeze, 

Through branches green and verdant leaves 
Of all the forest trees. 


The lakelet’s mirrored surface shows 
The azure blue of heaven: 

The valleys teem witb harvests rich 
As blessings to us given, 

In mountain height, in waterfall, 
In everything around, 

In heaven above, in earth beneath, 
Does loveliness abound. 








ISLA GRANDE. 
——— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE LAST STRUGGLE OF CALLOCARRAS. 


Tue evening was beautiful—the moonlight and star- 
light lending their romantic charms to the pirates’ 
retreat, and the freebooters were in the midst of a gay 
festival, when a strange cry from the sentinels on the 
northern side of the Rim circplated like wild-fire among 
them, and was caught up by the entire occupants of 
the island— 

“The Bloodhound has returned!” A 

Immediately all was confusion and noisy excite- 
ment, and the buccaneers rushed forth to meet him. 





London “ cad” has a good day with 70f. 60c. The Lon- 
don omnibuses run in the day over aspace equal to once 
round the world. 

THE way Italian peasants eat was described by 
Professor Joy. He said that in riding by the fields in 
the morning you would see a large kettle of Indian 
meal and water boiling over a fire in the field. When 
the mush is cooked it is poured out upon a large flat 
stone, when the men, women, and children gather 
about, and take it up in their hands and eat it. At 
noon you will see the same process, and at night the 
same. They eat little else than mush. At first there 
was a prejudice against the American corn, as they 
call it, but now it is almost the only article of food 
among them. 

Mr. Tuomas Hucues (“Tom Brown”) has de- 
clined to become a candidate for Finsbury at the next 
election. Ina letter announcing this determination, 
Mr. Hughes says, “ I have given up the idea of stand- 
ing; upon careful inquiry I found that the expenses 
could not be reckoned at less than £1,000. I have no 
right to spend such a sum for such a purpose; but 
were I a rich man, to whom the expense would be a 
matter of indifference, I should hesitate on public 
grounds before giving in to a system which I believe 
to be injurious to the country.” 

A Few days ago a gentleman called at the photo- 
graphic department in the Crystal Palace, and ar- 
ranged for the “ taking” of a group. The group was a 
memento of the 50th anniversary of his wedding-day; 
and his wife, his sons and daughters, his grand-chil- 
dren, and even some great-grand-children, in all to 
the number of 47, were effectively photographed by 
the large camera in the room specially designed to 
groups. Such a circumstance is worthy of note, not 
less as a feat in photography than as a very rare and 
complete family gathering, which has an interest be- 
youd its own immediate circle. 

Ir may be useful before sending off any further 
threatening dispatches to have an exact account of the 


Strength of the armies of some of the ruling Powers of | 


The pirate came swiftly through the passage in a 
little boat, with a degree of haste and alarm unusual 
to him. He was panting with tie exertion of rowing 
| ashore from a little’ sloop lying off theisland. His 
| eyes were bloodshot; his swarthy face lit up with an 
| expression of desperation; his long, black beard dis- 
hevelled; his burly form trembling with agitation, 

and his whole appearance that of a man driven to his 
last resort and resolved to stand at bay. 

As the pirates beheld him row into the lagoon, their 
joy was great, manifesting itself in shouts and cheers. 

“How did you come here?” asked the late lieu- 
tenant. ‘ What is the matter? You look completely 
exhausted ——” ° 

“The matter is,” said Callocarras, hoarsely, “ that 
that Ruy Leol, whom we marooned, has escaped! 
How, I do not know, nor can Iimagine. He went to 
Cuba, and is now leading a large force against us. I 
came back in the sloop to warn you (for he may have 
some clue to our retreat), and to lead you to another 
victory!” 

The men cheered the Bloodhound, and the utmost 
excitement prevailed. 

“T expect the enemy every instant,” continued 
Callocarras. “ T'here’s no telling when they will ar- 
rive. We must be in readiness. Have you fitted up 
the Silver Ship—that is, the galleon ? ” 

“ Yes ; it’s as good as ever.” 

“ And the schooner is all safe, and here’s the sloop 
outside—three vessels against the enemy, and it shall 





go hard with us if we do not give them trouble. Let 
me once get my eye upon that Ruy Leol @ 

The huge form of the pirate-chief trembled with 
his wild emotious of rage and disappointment, and he 


| drew a heavy sword from his belt and flourished it 


furiously. 

And then, with long cheers, he was reinstated in 
command, his lieutenant making a motion to that 
effect, and instant preparations were entered upon to 
repel the foe. 

“ Let tle galleon be manned, as well as the schooner 
and sloop,” commanded the Bloodhound, his voice 


must not leave a man on the island; we shall need 
them every one in the coming fight. We must meet 
the foe outside of the retreat. If they have a clue to 
our hiding-place they can shell us out. Better fight 
on the open sea, as that will give us a chance to run. 
Man and arm the vessels, my brave boys. Be lively.” 

The men rushed about in a state of the wildest ex- 
citement, but soon calmed themselves under the orders 
of their chief, and performed the duties assigned them 
with dispatch. The galleon, restored to its pristine 
strength, the beautiful schooner, and the sloop, were 
soon in readiness for a conflict, and the vessels in the 
lagoon were taken outside to their smaller consort. 

It was at first decided that the women should remain 
in the Bowl, secluded from all harm, but their entreaties 
to be taken aboard one of the vessels finally prevailed, 
and they were all removed to the hold of the pirate- 
sloop, Callocarras remarking : 

“ They are right, boys. If we run, we don’t want 
to leave them to the enemy; and if we conquer, they 
are safe with us!” 

The night passed without any indications of the 
enemy, as did the following day and the next night, 
and about the middle of the third day after the return 
of Callocarras to his followers, the pirate chief 
said : 

“Well, boys, perhaps, after all, they have no clue to 
our retreat. Without a clue, they may search for us 
until they die of old age!” 

He was interrupted by the look-out, who ex- 
claimed : 

“ A sail to the northward!” 

Callocarras caught up a glass and scanned the seas 
in that direction. 

His practised eye soon distinguished a sail on the 
horizon—two sails—yes, three of them—all approach- 
ing Bowl Island. 

He instantly perceived that the leader was the ex- 
pected brig of Captain Brote, and that the others were 
also men-of-war. 

“ Boys,” said the Bloodhound, addressing his fol- 
lowers, who thronged the decks of the three vessels, 

“they have come in stronger force than I expected ; 
but it’s too late to run away. It’s life or death with us 
now. Thisis the hour fora decisive blow. Let us 
cripple the Spanish ships, defend our retreat and the 
vast wealth it contains, and prove that the name of 
the Bloodhound is still to be feared by his enemies! 
You have behaved gallantly in many a battle—do 
your best now!” 

His words filled the dark hearts of his men with his 
fierce spirit, and he concluded : . 

“We will throw ourselves upon the principal vessel 
of the enemy, all at once, as soon as sheis near enough 
tous. Let us cripple her first and then dispose of her 
companions.” 

His men were bristling with steel, their belts gleam- 
ing with knives and pistols, while they flourished their 
swords in their hands. The galleon and the schooner 
both had guns of good size, and they stood ahead of 
the sloop. 

“JT will take the lead, boys!” shouted Callocarras 
to the sloop and galleon, after further observing the 

approaching foe and recognizing Ruy and Count 
Regla on the deck of the brig. ‘You've only to 
follow! ” 

Away flew the schooner to meet the approaching 
expedition, and the galleon and the sloop followed at a 
slower rate. Directly towards the brig of war went 
the piratical schooner, a good wind favouring both 
vessels, and they were soon within hail, the brig 
seeming nothing loth to enter upon the deadly struggle. 

“ Ahoy there! ” shouted Captain Brote, as he came 
so near that the leaders of the two principal vessels 
distinguished each other’s features. ‘ Surrender!” 

He was answered by a shower of leaden hail from 
the schooner, and Callocarras shouted back to him 
with fierce threats and wild words of defiance. 

For a few moments there was a brisk interchange 
of shot, and then the vessels swept alongside of each 
other, the grappling irons were thrown from the 
pirates’ vessel, and with a shout like that of a demon, 
Callocarras led his men over the sides of the brig. 

Her large complement of men had already attracted 
the pirate’s attention, but now, when the struggle was 
fairly begun, the crew of the galleon, with their Isla 
Grande volunteers, all armed to the teeth, came pour- 
ing upon the deck, carrying terror to the hearts of the 

assailants. 

“ Aha!” shouted the Bloodhound, with a gesture of 
dismay. ‘Fight for your lives, boys!” 

The injunction was obeyed, the pirates rushing 
fiercely upon their enemies, while Callocarras himself 

rushed toward Ruy and measured swords with him. 

Our hero fought with the coolness and bravery that 
distinguished him, parrying the blows and thrusts of 
his antagonist, who seemed to be in a frenzy of des- 





peration, and giving him several severe tlirusts in the 
shoulder and breast. To Ruy’s astonishment, no 


| | 


blood followed his deep strokes, but heavy rolls and 


urope, so that we may measure our strength and not | ringing harshly through the Bowl. “ Six of the boys | 
Be- 


©vermatch ourselves, as it has been feared by the| are already on tle sloop, who came with me. We | wads of cotton dropped from the pirate’s person. 
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fore he fairly understood the meaning of this strange 
revelation, the pirate lieutenant came to the rescue of 
his master, uttering wild yells, and at the same mo- 
ment the villainous Lasso, intent on his treachery, 
came up stealthily behind our hero, with drawn sword, 
to put an end to his existence. 7 

“ Ah!” screamed the Bloodhound, with a fiendish 
yell at beholding Lasso. “So! you guided the enemy 
here—you treacherous dog! Ha, ha! Here's your 
reward!” 

With a cry that was truly infernal, the Bloodhound 
swept aside the combatants in his path and rushed 
upon the pretended priest. 

“Oh, have mercy!” cried Lasso, in an agony of 
cowardly fear. “Oh! don’t! don’t!” 

He put up his sword in front of him to ward off the 
blows of the avenger, and made a vain effort to defend 
himself, but his ignorance of the use of his weapon 
and his cowardice combined rendered him an easy 

rey. 

The Bloodhound plunged his sword into him two or 
three times, and gave utterance to a hollow laugh, full 
of triumphant malice, as he shouted: 

“ Such be the fate of traitors. Ha! ha!” 

The pretended priest sank to the deck with a groan, 
while Callocarras rushed back to Ruy. He found his 
lieutenant slain and one of his most valued men lying 
upon him, also killed by the hand of our hero, and his 
bloodshot eyes seemed starting from their sockets as 
he again sprang upon him. 


Again and again did Ruy thrust at the heart of the | 


villain while ably defending himself, and again and 
again came to his ears a metallic clang, as if his wea- 
pon had struck against steel. 

For several minutes this renewed struggle was con- 
tinued, as a central point of the wild struggle that 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE PADRE’S CONFESSION.—CONCLUSION. 


THE wounded seamen were attended to by their 
surgeons, the number of the dead ascertained, and it 
was found that the loss of the conquerors was com- 
paratively slight. The dead were deposited in the 
sailor’s universal grave, after they had been sewn in 
canvas, and the body of Nerle was also consigned to 
the sea, whereon he had so long been a scourge and a 
terror. 

The condition of Lasso was discovered by Count 
Regla, who had him removed to the cabin of the 
brig, while the men were cleansing the blood-deluged 
decks. 

“T am not goingto die, am I?” groaned the villain, 
feeling the languor of approaching dissolution creeping 
over him. “Oh, tell the doctor to come here! Quick 
—quick!” 

A surgeon came as soon as he could, but he shook 
his head, saying: 

“Tcan do nothing here. I must return to those 
whom I can aid.” 

“ What!” shrieked Lasso, in awful terror, ‘ must 
I die? Can’t you give me something to make me 
live?” 

The surgeon shook his head. 





“T can give you a stimulant that may keep you 
alive half an hour longer,” he replied, ‘“ but you are 
| beyond all cure.” 

With prayers and screams Lasso begged for the 
| stimulant, and it was given him, and the surgeon de- 
| parted. 

“O my God!” said the dying man. “I can’t die! 
| I can’t!” 
* Think not of yourself,” said Count Regla; “think 


raged around the combatants, and then Ruy, by dint | first of those whom you have so cruelly wronged! 
of repeated blows, found an opening in tie chain- | You will receive no mercy from heaven, Reve Laslin, 
armour-covering the villain’s chest. A moment more, | unless you show mercy to those to whom it is 


and his swiftly-gleaming sword pierced the vitals of 
Callocarras, who fell to the deck with a loud cry in 
the agonies of dissolution. 

His fall, combined with that of the lieutenant, struck 
a panic to the hearts of his followers. | 

They fought afew momerts longer in a broken and | 
irregular way, and then yielded to the superior 
force of the enemy, at the same moment that the | 
galleon and sloop, appalled by the fate of their con- | 
sort, surrendered to the remaining vessels of the ex- | 
pedition. 1 

The surviving pirates were all disarmed and con- | 
signed to the holds of the war-vessels, but the majo- | 
rity of their number were killed, and these were at | 
once flung overboard. 

The deck was nearly cleared, and the sounds of con- | 
flict died out, when Yola, impelled by fears for her 
lover, came rushing out of the hold, where she, with 
others, had been placed for safety. 1 

She found Ruy, but slightly wounded, bending | 
over the form of Callocarras, whose now glaring | 
eyes were fixed upon our heroin a look of impotent | 
hatred. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ruy, noticing a string attached | 
to the pirate’s beard. “‘Run, Yola; get mosome| 
water!” 

One of the seamen standing near handed our hero | 
a flask of brandy, and with a manner full of strange | 
agitation and suspicion Ruy tore the beard from the | 
face of the dying Bloodhound. 

“Ts it possible?” he continued, excitedly, pouring 
some of the brandy upon the man’s face, and rubbing 
it with a handkerchief, while Yola, catching his idea, 
tore off the pirate’s wig. “He is indeed Senor 
Nerle!” 

The last secret of the terrible pirate’s successes was 
now revealed. 

Callocarras and Senor Nerle were one and the same 
person! 

His captors crowded around him with exclamations 
of wonder and astonishment, and Lasso lifted himself 
up on his elbow, and regarded the man who had given 
him his death-blow. His looks of horror attested that 
the fact now revealed had never been even suspected 
by him. 

A further examination revealed that the burly form 
of the Bloodhound was owing to a complete suit of 
steel-armour in addition to thickly padded clothes, and | 
Ruy instantly comprehended the full particulars of the 
deception that had been practised. 

The dying Callocarras, or rather Nerle, gave a look 
of astonishment and rage at the horror stricken Yola, 
flashed a last look of hate upon Ruy, who held his 
betrothed in his arms, and then a frightful spasm con- 
vulsed his features, his eyes became fixed, and he 
ceased to breathe! 

A startled group stood around him—those who had 
known him as the gentle, polished Nerle, with his 
luxurious tastes and courtly habits, and who had also 
encountered him as the fierce and blood-thirsty Callo- 
carras—and a general sigh of relief went around as! 
they saw that he was dead! | 





due.” 

The countess, Yola, Ruy, and others came around 
the dying man, and his eyes wandered from one to 
another, and then he gasped: 

“I cannot live? Iam surely dying?” 

“Yes,” said the countess, * you are dying. By the 
memory of the benefits heaped upon you by the Count 
Vicente, tell us the truth. Confess! confess!” 

Her tone was full of anguish, and her husband was 
obliged to support her, or she would have fallen. 

“I will confess!” said Lasso, feeling a sharper pain 
in his heart. “Iam indeed Reve Laslin! I stole the 
children—Ruy and Nita! There they stand—Ruy 
Leol and Yola!” 

With acry of joy, deep and intense, the countess 
clasped the bewildered Ruy to her breast, and mur- 
mured : 

“T knew it—my instinct told me that he was my 
son! Oh, my noble boy!” 

The count folded her and Ruy close to his breast in 
one embrace, and Lasso continued : 

“T have been false to the church, which I once 
hoped to serve as a priest. I was false to the trust 
reposed in me by Count Vicente. After my imprison- 
ment by Count Regla I vowed revenge. I managed 
to escape from prison, stole his son and little Nita, 
and brought them both to Isla Grande. I left Ruy 
at the hammock-maker’s door, and returned to the 
outer islands, where I stayed a day or two, and then 
came to the island, set up as a priest, and have lived 
there ever since. Truly, the wages of sin is death! 
I have sometimes looked forward with dread to this 
hour. Now I must face Count Vicente, whom I de- 
ceived—and, oh, worse! an outraged God, whose 
name I have disgraced and mocked!” 

His voice rose to a wail, and his agony seemed un- 
endurable. 

“ Count Regla,” he cried, “shall I swear that Ruy 
is your lost son? Idoswearit! Before God, into 
whose presence I am hastening, I swear that he is 
your own son, and Yola is your lost ward! Oh! 
have mercy—mercy—mercy ! ” 

He sprang erect upon his couch, looked with a 
horrified gaze around him, and then he sank back 
again, dead, and with that agonized prayer upon his 
lips. 

He was dropped overboard, like the others who had 
fallen in the conflict, and his dying words left behind 
him four happy hearts. 

“Oh, my son!” said the count, clasping Ruy’s 
hand in his, as they sat in the cabin after he had ex- 
plained matters to him, “how strange and providen- 
tial it has all happened! What joy to know that 
Yola is our lost Nita, and that you and she are be- 
trothed! What joy to find you so noble and good— 
so worthy of our love!” 

The countess and Yola echoed his words, and he 
soon continued; 

“Only one more thing is wanted, and that is my 
we silver. If I could only bestow it upon you, 

uy ! ” 

“I know where it is,” said Yola, with sparkling 
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eyes and quick breath. “It’s buried on an ishg 
somewhere in these waters.” 

“ Then we shall never find it,” said the counte, 
“ There are so many islands that it would be diffi; 
to find the very one.” 

“ But I should know this,” returned Yola. “Jt j, 
called the Peak.” 

“The Peak!” repeated Captain Romero. “TI knoy 
where it is. As soon as Captain Brote has examina 
-“ retreat, we'll go to that island end search for th, 

ver.” 

Bowl Island was examined the same day, its trey. 
sures removed to the war vessels, to be taken to Culy 
oe me little fleet then prepared to set out for th, 
Peak. 

Count, Regla called up all the Isla Grande volyp. 
teers and paid them handsomely, offering to sepj 
them home in Nerle’s sloop, an offer which th 
gladly accepted. He then introduced Ruy to them 4 
his son, and they soon after took their departure fg 
7 Grande, leaving Senor Leol and Iolet behing 
them. 

Count Regla and his friends then transferred then. 
selves to the galleon, and the fleet set out for Thy 
Peak, where they arrived the next day. 

The silver was found and transferred to the galleon, 
not a bag of it having been lost, and the whole fle 
then set out for Cuba, where they were welcomed by 
the Captain-General with many rejoicings. 

The Senora Panzola was duly tried for her outrage 
on Ruy, and met the reward of her crimes, as did the 
captured pirates. 

A week or two after the expedition’s return t 
Havana, in the presence and beauty of the metropolis, 
@ grand wedding took place at the Captain Generals 
palace—the chief actors in which were Ruy Reglaand 
his little Yola, and Captain Romero and Iolet Leol. 

Soon after, news came to Count Regla of proposed 
changes in the Mexican government, which induced 
him to go back, and once more the Silver Ship was 
laden with her precious freight, and the count ani 
countess, with their son and daughter, the Romens 
and the old hammock-maker, returned to Mexico, and 
settled themselves upon the Regla estate. 

The count and his lovely wife lived long to bles 
and be blessed in the society of their children, and s 
their death left their vast wealth to Ruy, as well as 
the family title. 

The Romeros purchased an estate adjoining the 
Reglas, and old Senor Leol alternated his happy life 
between Ruy’s splendid mansion and Iolet’s handsome 
home, often finding it hard to realize that such 
grandeur should be meted out to the house of Leol. 

The riper manhood of our hero was worthy of his 
brave and generous youth. His sons were like him- 
self, and his daughters were counterparts of the lovely 
and innocent little Yela. 

The Romeros were also blessed with noble children, 
and in the battles against the French invaders of 
Mexico none have distinguished themselves more 
conspicuously than have the young heirs of Regla and 
Romero. 

The frosts of years are beginning to tinge the black 
hair of Ruy, and their weight to bend his stately form, 
but they have not chilled his heart nor datnped his 
earnest, chivalrous love for her who is still, and ever 
will be, his own little Yola. 

THE END. 


The French have just launched a vessel called Le 
Sphinx. She is 52 métres long, 10 wide, draws 440 
metres of water, and carries a 300-pounder and two 
70-pounders. She can resist any shot at any distance, 
while no walls or ships will be able to stand against 
her éperon en acier fondu, or her 300-pound shot. It 
is plain our friends across the water are not asleep a3 
regards their armour-plating, and have .got a 300- 
pound gun. Ifthe 600-pounder of which such wmar- 
vels are reported goes on well, let us have a few 
hundred at once. 


Facts ms Naturat History. — The rattlesnake 
finds a superior foe in the deer and the black snake. 
Whenever a buek discovers a rattlesnake in a sit«a- 
tion which invites attack, he loses no time in prepst- 
ing for battle. He makes up between ten or twelve 
feet of the snake, then leaps forward and aims © 
sever the body of the snake with his sharp bifurcated 
hoofs. The first onset is most commonly suecess{ul, 
but, if otherwise, the buck repeats the trial until he 
cuts the snake in twain. The black snake is also 
more than an equal competitor against the rattle 
snake. Such is its celerity of motion, not only ™ 
running, but in entwining itself round its victim, 
that the rattlesnake has no way of escaping from its 
fatal embrace. When the black and rattlesnakes ate 
about to meet for battle, the former darts forward at 
the height of his speed, and strikes at the neck of the 
latter with unerring certainty, leaving a foot or two 
of the upper part of his own body at liberty. In a0 
instant he encircles him within five or six folds; be 
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and looks the strangled and gasping foe in 
ee ascertain the effect produced upon his cor- 
zetted body. If he shows signs of life, the coils are 
multiplied and the screws tightened, the operator all 
the while watching the countenance of the helpless 
gictim. ‘Thus the two remain thirty or ferty minutes 
—the executioner then slackens one coil, noticing at 
the same time whether any signs of life appear ; if so, 
the coil is resumed and retained until the incarcerated 
wretch is completely dead. The mocassin-snake is 
destroyed in the same way. 

———EEEEE_= 
THE MONTENEGRINES. 


Tre Prince Nicholas was only eighteen years old; 
he had been bethrothed from infancy to the daughter 
of one of the principal landowners in Montenegro, and 
he was married to her two years later, when sbe had 
attained the age of fourteen. He is an extraordinary 
handsome man, looking much older than his real age, 
very tall and well-made. His forehead is wide and 
open, his hair and eyes nearly black, and the naturally 
soft, somewhat sad expression of his Southern face is 
animated by a sweet and frequent smile. 

All the Montenegrines that I have seen, with but 
one or two exceptions, are tall, with well-built limbs, 
very dark hair and eyes, ruddy, not olive, complexion, 
and most of them have beautiful teeth. Their beards 
are all closely shaven, but they wear large moustaches. 

The Montenegro costume is the handsomest and 
most graceful I have seen in any country. The 
Prince wore dark blue cloth pantaloons, cutin the 
Syrian style, very full and wide, gathered in at the 
knees with scarlet garters; a Damascus silk scarf 
round the loins, and at his waist a huge crimson 
leathern band, in which the arms are placed; the 
Prince, however, is the only man who carries none at 
home. 

The scarlet. waistcoat, embroidered and buttoned 
with gold, is half concealed by a closely-fitting tunic 
of white cloth, also richly embroidered in gold ; the 


the Chatham steam reserve in readiness for immediate 
commission. 
shipwright’s hands she has been almost entirely re- 
built. 


During the time she has been in the 
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BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 
Look last at home—ye love not to look there 
On the grim smile of comfortless despair. 
The Curse of Minerva. 
Tue train deposited Girling in a part of London 
which is neither salubrious nor picturesque. Here you 
see little or nothing but straight, ugly, smoke-begrimed 
walls, and the people who inhabit these beaver-like 
houses seem to be the very incarnation of soot; a 
species of human beings formed out of concentrated 
essence of coal. They are black as to their hands, and 
black asto their faces ; wherever the air can penetrate it 
defiles them. When the sun shines, it does so in a 
ghastly mocking manner, which leads you to suppose 


compelled by an overgrown and bloated state of civili- 
zation, to herd together like a flock of sheep, in places 
where no pig would dwell, if it were allowed to select 
its dwelling-place. 

This is a district fertile in courts and alleys, and 
close, pent-up streets, where the pure air of heaven 
never has a chance of penetrating. 

Girling feeling himself hungry thought that while 
he was in a cheap neighbourhood he had better get 
something to eat, as his slender stock of money would 
not be of much service to him in the expensive 
vicinity of the West End, whither he was bound in 
order to make the necessary inquiries about Lady 
Blanche Brandon. 

Looking about him, he saw written up over a shop 
window, in very dirty white letters, ‘“‘ Harris’s Coffee 
House.” The outside was not very inviting, but, 





full court dress is the same, only that the tunic is then 
worn of green. Sometimes fur edgings are added, and 
all the gentlemen about the court bad rows of large | 
silver buttons sewn so thickly on the frents of the | 
tunic as quite to conceal the cloth, and to give the a 
pearance of armour ; while some had curious shoulder 
pieces of solid silver covered with bosses, completely | 
covering the neck and shoulders. 

The cap is of fur, with a panache of white cloth, 
embroidered and tasselled, hanging down at one side ; 
this is in war, or in travelling, or in winter; in 
summer or at home the Montenegrine wears a peculiar 
pork-pie cap with a black silk border and a scarlet 
centre. All the Montenegrines wear embroidered 
leggings ; the Prince alone wears high leather boots. 
He wore gloves, as did every one at court, constantly. 

The dress of the peasants is made more or less in 
the same form, of common materials; all of them add, 
for cold and rainy weather, a thick cloak called the | 
strookah, which is made of undyed wool, coarsely | 
spun in long pile, so as closely to resemble an untanned | 
sheepskin, : 

Opposite the gate of the palace there is a very fine 
plane-tree, from which the whole of the principal 
street of the little town cam be seen. At one side of 





this the Prince is building a pretty little house for his 
beloved aunt, the Princess Darinka. While I rested 
under this tree late in the afternoon, I saw the Senate, 
sitting in full conclave in the open air at the furthest 
end of the street; and no sooner had I appeared than 
the whole assembly, of about thirty men, rose up and 
came to greet me and bid me welcome to the Black 
Mountain. 

They stood round me in a half-circle of splendid 

dresses and fierce faces, whilst, making Mirko their 
spokesman, they eagerly dictated speeches to me, ex- 
pressing their pleasure at seeing an English lady 
among them, and their hopes of my health and hap- 
piness in Montenegro and out of it. 
_ All this Gospody Zdga, the aide-de-camp, translated 
into Italian for our benefit, for Mirko would not trust 
himself to speak Italian to a stranger, though he 
understands it pretty well. And after I assured them 
of my interest in Montenegro and her people, they 
proceeded in the most amusing way to implore me to 
beg England would request Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey to let them grow rich and happy; and then 
they asked me pathetically if I did not think they 
ought to have a port on the sea-coast, and so be en- 
abled to let all the world know what good wine and 
wood and skins the Black Mountaineers could sell.— 
The Eastern Shores of the Atlantic in 1863, with a Visit 
to Montenegro. By the Viscountess Strangford. 








b THe paddle-wheel steamer Terrible, 21 guns, 800 
orse-power, and 1,850 tons, the largest paddle-wheel 
steamer in the British navy, having been upwards of 
Wo years in dock undergeing a most extensive re- 
Pair, hag been undocked, and is now being fitted for 





being of a credulous disposition, he thought that the 
interior might be of a superior description. On enter- 
ing he was disagreeably disappointed, for everything 
from the chairs and tables to the plates and dishes, was 
of the dirtiest, greasiest, and most common description. 
The tables were destitute of cloths, and the knives and 
forks were chained to the table to prevent their 
being abstracted by the patrons of the establishment, 
in whose integrity and firmness of moral purpose, the 
spirited proprietor did not appear to have much faith. 
There was a general appearance of grease about the 
place, as if the room had once been used asa dripping- 
pan in the kitchen of some castle belonging to a family 
of giants. The walls were unctuous, and the flooring 
as slippery as a sheet ef ice. The wall in some places 
had been leant against and blackened into a high state 
of polish, and on one of these spots, a notification, 
_had been chalked up to the effect that gentlemen fre- 
quenting the coffee-house of Mr. Harris, could be 
accommodated with a steak for the small sum of six- 
pence,—the dimensions of the steak were not stated— 
and that chops could be obtained for fivepence, and 
inferior ones from the neck for threepence, bread extra, 
All other articles were stated to be retailed at moderate 

rices. 
. Girling was not over fastidious, but he was very 
nearly turning on his heel and going away, when he 
saw what a poor, poverty-stricken, dirty place he had 
unknowingly entered, but as he put his hand in his 
pocket, and found that he had very few shillings to 
chink together, he did violence to his feelings, took a 
seat by the side of a gormandizing sweep, who was 
devouring his cheap neck-chop with evident gusto, and 
beckoned to a man in what had once been a white 
apron, though it now required a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to make you believe that it had ever been any- 
thing but what it was at present. This individual 
was the waiter, proprietor, and sometimes sook—that is 
when the partner of his existence, the wife of his 
bosom, who was a strong-minded and indomitable 
female, became angry and refused to labour any longer 
at the culinary art, which flourished over a gridiron in 
the lower regions. He was also his own pot-boy, and 
ran round the corner with alacrity to fulfil the orders 
of his thirsty customers, who were not content with 
the milk-and-water stuff he gave them, and with 
mendacious instinct called coffee. 

Coffee! You might as well have thrown hot water 
he brewers’ grains and called the colourless liquid 


- 
Mrs. Harris was not a favourite with the frequenters 
of the house. She was colessal in her figure, menac- 


ing in her gestures, and loud in her voice. She had 
been known to chastise a red-headed butcher-boy 
who went by the name of Rufus. She punished him 
summarily with her fists, and then propelled him 
gracefully with her dexter foot into the street, be- 
cause he had been rash enough to caricature her on 
the whitewash of the wall with a piece of charcoal. 
Girling ordered some humble fare, and took another 


that it is making fun of the misery of those who are | 





look at his chimney-sweeping friend, who had come 
to dinner aw naturel, that is, he had not taken the 
trouble to go home and wash himself. He wore 
whiskers, and they were positively heavy with soot. 
Girling thanked goodness that it was warm weather, 
for had it been the middle of winter, and had the man 
been seized with a sudden shiver, he would have 
shaken the dusky particles about in a shower, like 
that caused by the blacks from the chimney of a flar- 
ing camphine lamp. 

To his intense satisfaction he was not kept long 
waiting, and to his surprise the meat he had ordered 
was as tender as a chicken, and cooked to perfection. 
This, then, was the charm of Harris’s—this was the 
gastronomic chain which bound sweep and beggar, 
tramp and coster to Harris. They did not care about 
Harris simply because he was Harris. Theirs was no 
personal regard; but he appealed at once to their 
stomachs and their pockets—he was good and he was 
cheap, and they were grateful. 

When the gormandizing sweep had eaten the last 
remnant of his third neck-chop, he had the appear- 
ance of being gorged, and he walked out of the house 
with a slow step, and as solemn as if he could not 
have cried “ Weep, weep!” to save his life. 

The knives and forks were of an ancient make and 
pattern. The forks were like those used for haymak- 
ing, long and prongy. The knives were black 
handled and very blunt, which was a pity, as the 
frequenters of Harris’s were often heard to say that 
their time was their money. As the knives and forks 
were lifted up, the chains attached to them rattled 
clangingly against the plates, and made a sound as of 
wild, savage, uncouth music, rather inspiriting if you 
would only understand it, and enter into the spirit of 
its uncultivated roughness. 

There was an old newspaper on one of the tables, 
It was one of those delectable prints which appear on 
a Saturday, and are called Sunday papers. Devoted 
chiefly to the dissemination of police intelligence 
and the vices of the aristocracy, political reform, ex- 
tension of the franchise, the adoption of the ballot, 
and subjects which the editors handle in a style 
of fiery indignation, and prophesy that a day of 
terrible retribution and awful vengeance is not far 
distant, when the noble fortitude and the persevering 
patience of the much-enduring sons of the soil shall 
be rewarded. 

Girling took up the paper, and glanced his eye over 
a poetical contribution beginning: 

Oh! sound, Evangel, sound. Awake! awake! 

Arise ye cravens, and your fetters break ! 
when he caught sight of a paragraph which conveyed 
the startling intelligence of the Earl of Brandon’s 
illness. 

It stated that the unfortunate nobleman had not 
yet shown any symptoms of recovering from the 
effects of his late accident, and that he still lay in a 
most precarious state. 

Girling was annoyed at this intelligence. He had 
hoped to make use of him when Lady Brandon had 
been driven to despair, or he would have played off 
one against the other. In any case the earl’s death 
would have been a serious misfortune for him. He 
was not aware, of course, that Lady Brandon was 
married. He supposed her to be with the earl at 
Kirkdale Priory, where the paper informed him the 
earl was lying between life and death. 

He saw at once that his best course would be to go 
directly to Kirkdale and have an interview with her 
ladyship, but it was out of his pewer to do so. He 
had no money. He guessed that the lowest fare to 
the midland counties in which Kirkdale Priory was 
situated would be little short of a pound, and he was 
without the fourth of such a sum in his possession. 
In his excitement he exclaimed aloud : 

“I would give anything in the world for a couple 
of pounds!” 

“Would you?” exclaimed a strange voice at his 
elbow. 

Girling dropped the paper, and, looking down, saw 
a little grey-headed man who had taken possession of 
the seat vacated by the sweep. There was a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his hard grey eyes, and a sarcas- 
tic smile about his lips. He was dressed plainly, but 
respectably. At times he grinned and showed a set 
of teeth which were wonderfully well-preserved for a 
man of his age. He was hardly five feet high and 
spare in his figure, but oddly enough, he gave one 
the idea of great strength. He seemed to be one wiry 
mass of sinews and muscular fibres. ‘There was not 
an ounce of superfluous flesh anywhere about him. 
He might have been taken for an athlete in training 
for a foot-race or a rowing match or a wrestling en- 
counter. 

Girling was too much astonished at his abrupt ques- 
tion to reply at once. So, with one of the peculiar 
grins which seemed to be habitual to him, the old man 
continued : 

“So you want a couple of pounds, do you? And 
you would give anything ia the world for it?” Then 
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he went on as if-talking to himself. “Anything in 
the world! Why, what’s he got to give? If I 
asked him for one of his teeth, or his coat, or his little 
finger, he'd say ‘ no.’” 

“* Were you speaking to me? ” asked Girling. 

“To you? yes. Who else do you think I was 
speaking to? You want two pounds?” 

“Since you heard me say so, it is useless to deny 


it.” 
“Fancy a man wanting two pounds? God bless 


me! what's the world coming to? A strong, healthy, 


elever young fellow wanting two pounds. Well, 
things are altered since my young days.” 

Girling felt offended at the little old man’s garrulity, 
and sulkily picked up his paper again ; but the old 
man snatched it out of his hand and laid it on the 
table, saying : 

“ T always exact a little politeness, even at Harris’s.” 

Girling felt inclined to resent what he considered an 
insult, in some way or other, but the old man had grey 
hairs, and it would have been a cowardly thing to 
attack a man whose hair is tinged with the silver of 
old age. 

The little old man patted Girling on the arm ina 
gentle way, as he would have done in soothing a 
child, and said: 

“Send for a pint of porter, and you shall have the 
two pounds.” 

When he heard this request Girling could not help 
smiling, for he thought he had discovered the reason 
of the old man’s sudden friendship. He looked upon 
his offer of the two pounds as a clever device to ob- 
tain something to drink. So he replied: 

“Tf you have two pounds you are rich enough to 
buy a pint of porter.” 

* Logical, but silly,” answered the old man, “ order 
the porter.” 

As the sum involved was only a small one, Girling 
did as he was requested, and said- 

“Where is the money ? ” 

“ When do you want it?” 

* To-day.” 

“ What for?” 

“How can that interest you?” asked Girling, 
getting tired of what he thought an absurd adven- 
ture. 

“ Tt does interest me, and I must know.” 

“T want to go into the country.” 

“From what station ? ” 

* Euston Square.” 

“T will meet you on the departure platform in two 
hours from this time,” exclaimed the little old man, 
rising from his seat. “In the mean time, good-bye. 
Mind, two hours from this time. Be there, and you 
shall have the money.” 

The next moment he was gone. 

“Well!” exclaimed Girling. “This is the most 
extraordinary thing that ever happened to me. I 
wonder if he can be in earnest. I should think not. 
It is not likely that he has so much morey at his 
command, and if lie has, it is preposterous to suppose 
that he would lend it to « perfect stranger.” 

Seeing the landlord go by, Girling stopped him, 
and said: . 

“ Who is that little old gentiemaz who was talking 
te me just now?” 

“ Very singular character, sir,” replied the man. 


don was either given over by his physician or pro- 
nounced convalescent. This was against the wishes 
of both of them 

The Count de Cannes wished to remove to some 
other locality, for many reasuns. In the first place, he 
had a presentiment that it would be better for him to 
do so, and whenever this uneasy feeling attacked him, 
he had no peace until he had obeyed the secret 
promptings and the mysterious dictates of his hidden 
monitor. 

In addition to this, he had nothing to stay in the 
| country for. He had acquired a large sum of money 
| and jewellery through his burglarious attempt upon 
| the earl’s dressing-case, and he was positive that no 
| information of the robbery had as yet been given to 

the police, because the earl had never been sufficiently 

conscious to attend to his affairs or give orders to 
| those about him. Consequently, the notes which the 
| count had abstracted were not stopped at the Bank, 
although they might be any day, and it was therefore 

extremely important for De Cannes to go up to town 
, and turn the paper into money. 
Sir Lawrence was desirous of leaving Kirkdale, 
mainly because he wanted to pursue Lady Brandon, 
and revenge himself upon her by denouncing her to 
| Reginald Welby, and causing a separation between 

her and her husband; but, like his friend, he con- 
| tinued at the Priory, for the sake of appearances. As 
the days went past the count fumed and fretted, and 
in his impatience, exclaimed to the baronet : 

“Although I feel deeply regretful about the earl’s 
state, I cannot remain much longer here. My affairs 
are being neglected and ruined. To-day is Thursday. 
I shall leave the country next Tuesday morning.” 

“ And then ? ” asked Sir Lawrence. 

“With you,” returned the count, “there is always 
an ‘And then?’ Itis always necessary to give you a 
plan of the campaign. Well, I shall go abroad 
again.” 

“ Where?” 

“There you puzzle me. I know no more than a 
baby. They sell good opium at Smyrna, but Tur- 
key, since the Crimean war, become so disgust- 
ingly English, that I dislike it. IfI goto the Levant, 
I come in contact with Greeks, get robbed, and have 
to drink bad wine. What is there for a traveller 
in these days todo? I really think I shall go to 
China.” 

“T thought you had half-pledged yourself to me,” 
exclaimed Sir Lawrence Allingford, reproachfully. 

“e To you ! ” 

wat od 

“In what way?” 

“Why, simply in this way. Miss Zedfern was 
walking in the garden a short time ago, and sug- 
gested that we should scour the continent together, in 
search of Lady Blanche Welby.” 

He smiled bitterly as he pronounced her wedded 
name. ; 

“Ah, Iremember. Thanks for putting me in mind 
of a circumstance which had totally escaped my 
memory,” returned De Cannes, complacently stroking 
his moustache. 

“Will you accompany me?” asked the baronet, 
anxiously. “I had considered the affair almost 
settle1, as you made no objection at the time.” 

“You will always find mea man of my word. I 





“Do you know his name?” 
**No, I do not, sir. Goes by a nickname here. Call | 
him the “Slomakin.” Don’t know why. I have heard | 
Say as he was a lawyer's clerk.” } 

“ Does he live about here ?” 

“Not aware that he does, sir. He's not a reg'’lar | 
customer®f ours, but often looks in promiskus for a | 
chop or a steak, which he knows is as good here as at 
any other shop in London, or even Paris, which I’ve 
been told is a first-rate place for cooks and cookery.” 

“Thank you,” replied Girling, who fell into a state 
of meditation, from which he did not emerge until he 
heard a clock strike. 

He started up. Some time had elapsed, and if he 
were to meet the “ Slomakin,” as that eecentric person 
had directed him, it was necessary that he should go 
at once. 

Putting on his hat, he paid his score, and left 
Harris's, curious to kuow whether or not he 
should find himself made a fool of, if he went to the 
station. 

However, he made up his mind to go, and walked 
briskly in the direction of Euston Square. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
Another guest there was of sense refined, 
Who felt each worth—for every worth he had, 
Serene yét warm, humane yet firm his mind, 
As little tinged as any man's with bad. 
Castle of Indolence. 


Sir Lawrence ALLINGFoRD and the Count de | 
Cannes felt that they were constrained by the usages 
of socie'y to stay at Kirkdale until the Earl of Bran- | 





| Everyone goes through Paris, and there we shall hear 


do not see why we we‘should not go together; it is 
best for people to run in couples. You avoid dan- 
gerous society, and when anything of importance is 
to be done, two heads are always better than one. 
Yes, I will go, with pleasure. Consider it an ar- 
ranged affair. We will leave the Priory on Tues- 
day morning by daybreak, and go straight to Paris. 


of your faithless lady-love. I begin to like the idea. 
It will be a chase, and there is excitement in a chase, 
more especially when the fox you hunt is cunning; 
subtle, and knows how to double upon you.” 

Sir Lawrence Allingford shook the count cordially 
by the hand, saying, in a gratified voice: 

“ You shall see some day how much I appreciate 
your kindness and good-nature. I don’t think I should 
have had courage enough to go alone. I am so pros- 
trated by the unexpected nature of one or two events 
which have lately happened, that I am not myself 
exactly.” 

“Rely upon me in a‘! emergencies. I am your 
friend,” said the count, return.n, the pressure of the 
hand with equal cordiality. 

“Ithink I shall amuse myself by fishing for an 
hour. Will you come?” continued the count. 

Sir Lawrence shook his head sadly, and the count 
proceeded to the water by himself. He found one of 
the water bailiffs near the boat-house, and he was 


supplied by him with a rod and line, ground bait and 
a box of gentles, a jar of worms in moss, through 
which the little reptiles scoured themselves clean. 
With those he embarked in a boat, and moored it 
under some trees, whose shade afforded a protection to 


= 
ing rays. He had excellent sport, for the perch and 
roach were voracious. 

Suddenly he heard aclear, ringing voice calling hin 
by name. Looking up, he perceived Mimi Standing og 
the opposite shore. 

“ Come over and fetch me,” she said. “I want 
speak to you, and I will promise not to spoil your 
fishing.” 

Setting down his tackle, De Cannes took up thy 
sculls, and rowing across, allowed Mimi te embary 
She settled herself comfortably in the stern, and aij: 

“Pull back again to where you were. It is a nig 
quiet place, and I think we shall be free from jy. 
terruption.” 

The count did 80; but he did not evince much jp. 
clination for continuing his sport. He allowed thy 
fishing-rod to remain untouched at the bottom of thy 
boat, and carelessly lighting a cigar, said : 

“ Now I am ready for you.” 

“ And I for you,” replied Mimi. “ How distant ang 
business-like we always are. No one would ever taks 
us for brother and sister, would they? ” 

“You are fond of chattering to-day,” said thy 
count, looking round uneasily. 

“Oh! never mind, no one can hear us.” 

“T don’t know that.” 

The count facially was not liké Mimi, but ther 
was a great deal in their characters which wa 
similar. They were both cunning, both audacious, 
both ambitious, and beth fond of money. 

“How did I manage affairs the other night?” 
asked the count. 

“ Admirably. You always do things well,” replied 
Mimi. 

He smiled at her enthusiastic praise. 

“Do you like precious stones ? ” he said. 

“Very much.” 

“ And diamonds?” 

“T am passionately fond of them.” 

“ That’s fortunate, for I have a very choice assort- 
ment for you to choose from.” 

“ With you?” 

“Why, no,” he answered with asmile. “I am not 
in the habit of carrying such costly merehandizs 
about with me. I have been taking your future into 
consideration lately, Mimi,” he added. 

“ That's right. I want a little fraternal advice. It 
is not often you favour me with your guardianship.” 

“Through your suggestion,” he said, “I have done 
tolerably well down kere, and when I get to London 
I can afford to send you a cheque on my bankers for 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“ That is my share, I suppose,” she exclaimed, in- 
terrupting him. ’ 

“Exactly. And you must admit that I behave 
handsomely and with liberality. That sum invested 
safely at four per cent. will bring you in four hundred 
a year. With that to help you, you ought to make 
your fortune.” 

“T will do my best,” she replied, with a gratified 
air, “ but "—she contiaued, as a thought struck her. 

“ Well,” he ejaculated. 

“ You are a bird of passage. You are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. What guarantee have I of your 
fulfilling your promise to me? ” 

“A proverb says that there is honour amongst 4 
certain class ef people.” 

“T doubt it,” replied Mimi. 

“T have only one wish and that is to please you,” 
said De Cannes. “You can help yourself to my 
diamonds, but you will have some difficulty in dispos- 
ing of them. You had much better leave all that to 
me, but by all means please yourself.” 

“You should have been a barrister, you state the 
case so clearly. I consent to leave it to you, and I 
rely upon your honour, which I should think is some- 
thing like the standard of a regiment that has gone 
through many engagements. Just the least bit di- 
lapidated.” : 
“The least bit! It is torn to tatters, my dear Mimi; 
but still the scrap that is left of it shall hold my pledge 
to you sacred,” exclaimed De Cannes. 

“Do you leave here soon?” 

“Shortly. Sir Lawrence Allingford and I are to 
hunt down my Lady Blanche.” 

“ Oh, that is good news! I hate her and —” 

“ You love Welby, I suppose?” put in the count. 
Her face grew red, and in an angry voce, she sald: 
“JT am not more than mortal. If I admit that I do 
love him, where is the harm? What wrong am I! 
doing?” 

“The only wrong that I can see is the wrong you 
do yourself in cherishing a hopeless passion.” 

“If it is hopeless,” she cried, fiercely, “ who made 
it so? Oh, I would give ten years of my life to 
humble and humiliate that woman; and make her 
thoroughly wretched and miserable! I should like to 
see her kneeling at my feet, supplicating for pardon 
I would not extend to her—-pleading for mercy which 
I would not show her. I should like to see her 
writhing in the dust, in all the bitter, biting agony of 





the heat of the sun,and secured him against its scorch- 
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! 
irit brought down and crushed irretrievably! 
I sary her with my foot, and tell her that from 
me, at least, she would derive no pity. I feel like a 
tigress when I think of that woman, and you could do 
me no better service than to ruin her. I do not know 
Sir Lawrence’s power over her, but they were mixed 
up together in many ways, and he evidently knows 
something which would create a separation between 
Welby and herself. Let him do this. If his energies 
flag, stimulate them ; if his spirit fails him, let it be 
your work and your business to incite it anew. If 
his love should conquer him and incline him to pity 
her, inflame his mind and make a wild beast of him. 
Do this and I will bless you for ever ‘” 

She became eloquent while speaking, and looked 
positively beautiful, as her whole frame trembled with 
suppressed passion. a ; 

‘Very pretty,” cried the count; “very pretty in- 

” 
"He rather adtnired his impetuous sister when she 
ina ion. 
wi Hush?” exclaimed Mimi; “did you hear any- 
thin g ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

« Are you sure?” 

“ Positive.” 

“That is odd: I could have sworn that I heard 
somebody lurking amongst the bushes and rustling 
the leaves.” 

« The wind, Mimi; you are nervous.” 

“T believe T am. t me on shore now. Alice 
Welby is waiting for me at the Priory. We just ran 
over to leave a card. I ipquired for you, and heard 
that you were indulging in some pastoral pursuit con- 
genial to your nature; and having, as you now know, 
a wish to see youabout my share of the plunder, I ran 
down to the lake, and was fortunate enough to find 

“J shall walk back with you,” said De Cannes; “I 
have fished long enough.” 

As they rounded the corner of the lake and passed 
by the boat-house, they perceived a man getting over 
the palings which enclosed the plantation at theside of 
the water. They were both unacquainted with his | 
features, and walked quickly in order to see in which 





direction he went, and discover, if possible, who he 
was, and what his business in the plantation might be. | 

“T told you I heard a rustling,” Mimi exclaimed. | 

“Tt does not follow that it was caused by that man, 
and if it was, and granting that he overheard every 
word of our conversation, I defy him to make much | 
out of it.” 

“You were net always so careless,” she said, with a 
gesture of dissent. 

“Nor am I careless now; far from it; but I am 
not a school-girl to think a shadow a ghost, and run 
away with a startled shriek.” 

They continued their walk in silence, and were pre- 
ceded every inch of the way to the Priory by the 
stranger, who walked quickly along. The front door 
asually stood open in hot weather, and he 
ander the portico and into the house as if he were 
fuily 2ntitled to do so. 

A servant was crossing the hall, and De Cannes 
inquired if he knew the gentleman “who had just 
enterv-d. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the footman; “ gentleman from 
Londun—name of Littleboy—solicitor to the earl, I 
believe.” 

“ Littleboy—solicitor,” repeated the count. 
me the Post-office directory.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

When the book arrived the count put it on a chair, 
and bending down, turned over the leaves, while Mimi 
looked over his shoulder. 

“There it is,” she exclaimed. 
solicitor, Bartlett’s Buildings.” 

“ At your service,” uttered a voice at her elbow. 

She turned round in some confusion, and encountered 
the gaze of the stranger fixed upon her. 

He was a man of about forty years of age—thick- 
set—not tall, without whiskers or moustache, possess- 
ing a keen eye and a good-natured smile, evidently a 
sharp man of business. He wore a diamond ring on 
his finger, and had the appearance of being well-to-do 
in the world. 

With admirable self-possession, the count addressed 
the solicitor, and said: 

“I am delighted, Mr. Littleboy, that you have 
thought fit to come down from town.” 

“ Why, sir, may I ask?” replied the solicitor. 

“ Because, my dear sir, I was about to telegraph for 
you. The precarious state of my poor friend Brandon 
makes it necessary that his legal adviser should be 
within call, for lucid moments may occur when legal 
matters can be attended to. It is always so satisfac- 
tory to have a professional man at hand in such emer- 
gencies, My friend Allingford, with whom you are 
doubtless acquainted, suggested that we should send 
for a country practitioner, but I have no faith in them. 





“George Littleboy, 





If you are to have any dealings with men of the long 


robe, go to the fountain-head. Have I made myself 
comprehensible ? ” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied Mr. George Littleboy. “I 
heard of the earl’s accident through the medium of a 
newspaper, and after waiting a day or twu I took it 
upon myself to come down.” 

“ And permit me to say that you did very right, sir, 
very right indeed. Iam proud to know a man who 
does not’shirk his responsibility.” 

“ May I ask to whom I am talking ? ” 

“ The Count de Cannes.” 

“De Cannes! In the French peerage, I pre- 
sume?” 

“Tn the French peerage.” 

“The countess?” inquired Mr. Littleboy, with a 
wave of the hand towards Mimi, who was watching 
the verbal encounter between the two. 

“Oh, dear no. A friend of the family—Miss Zed- 
fern.” 

“Ah! Excuse me.” 

“ Fond of the country ?” asked De Cannes. 

“No, count; don’t care much about it.” 

“Did [I not see you just now taking a slight 
stroll ? ” 

“Possibly. I went down as far as the lake, and lost 
myself in a plantation.” 

“Oh! indeed!” remarked the count. 

Mimi made De Cannes a sign to come away, and 
he added: 

“ We shall meet at dinner.” 

He bowed elaborately, and the lawyer was not siow 
to return his salutation in a manner equally punc- 
tilious. 

The count and Mimi sought the retirement of the 
morning-room, and when there, looked blankly at one 
another, 

It was certainly odd that Mr. Littleboy should 
have taken a walk by the side of the lake. Mimi 
was persuaded that the lawyer must have overheard 
her conversation with the count, or at least part of it. 
When he came to ask how the earl’s accident hap- 
pened, and heard all about the robbery from the gar- 
rulous Mr. Webster, he would, with professional skill, 
put two and two together, and discover the sum total 
made by their union. 

The count’s reference to diamonds, and her own 
observation about her share of the plunder would, 
she felt sure, not be lost upon Mr. Littleboy. Again, 
it would strike him as singular that they should be so 
anxious to discover his name and address. She did 
not like the aspect of affairs at all, and begged De 
Cannes to conciliate him while he stopped, and to 
leave the Priory as soon as he could with decency, 
with both of which requests the count promised to 
comply. 


They had not much time for talking or arranging a | 
plan of action, for De Cannes had only just time to | 


answer Mimi that he would send her the promised 
ten thousand pounds in less than a week, when Alice 
Welby pushed open the door, and exclaimed : 

“Oh! you are here, Mimi! I have been looking 
everywhere for you. Is it not time to go home?” 

“T am ready when you are,” answered Mimi. 

Miss Welby shook hands with the count, who, in a 
careless tone, asked if she had yet heard from her 
brother or his wife. 9 

* Once, and once only,” she replied; “‘and then he 


dated his letter from Gibraltar, stating that he should | 
| leave the rock in a day or two and tour through 
“Bring 


Spain.” 

The count made a note of the information. 

Meanwhile, Mr. George Littleboy walked up-stairs 
to the bedroom which had been given him. He found 
Mrs. Cob superintending various arrangements, such 
as the distribution of clean linen. She bowed when 
she saw who had disturbed her, begged him not to go 
away, as she would only be a minute, and in reply 
as to what she thought of her master’s condition she 
exclaimed : 

“Oh! poor dear gentleman—leastways, nobleman, 
I should say—it is pretty nigh all over with him, sir. 
Doctors is no good, parsons is no good, lawyers is no 
good, asking your pardon, sir, for making so bold.” 

“But the earl, my dear madame—the earl!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Littleboy, recalling the talkative old lady 
to herself. 

- She shook her head solemnly and replied: 

“T was a coming to his lordship all in good time, 
sir, but we poor country folks aint got express tongues, 
asa body may say—tongues as will come up with 
and beat a mail coach. We leaves that, sir, to the 
lawyers, barristers, and such, which they do do it 
beautiful at the assizes, for a good case brings them 
out and sets them a going for hours, for all the 
world like a bit of clock-work, which has been 
fresh wound up, and the thing duly placed on a nail 
by the side of the mantelpiece, which, with me, sir, 
is always its accustomed place for hanging. Ex- 
cuse .me, sir, but where was I? oh! the earl. Yes. 
Well, sir, yesterday was a week—no, a fortnight, 


| when Mr. Webster he come to me, and we were talk- 





ing cosy-like, when the awfullest tempest that ever 
shook the blessed trees out of the ground, and tore 
them up roots and all, burst over the Priory, and I 
was that upset I was ill for days, having to send over 
to the village, by one of the men, for a box of Cockle’s 
best Antibilious, my last being empty and not one 
left.” 

“But the earl, Mrs. Cob? ” pleaded Mr. Littleboy. 

“T was telling you. Now, one of the oaks in 
the earl’s girdle was blown down, and that’s a 
sure sign of the death of an Earl of Brandon. I 
spoke to Mr. Webster, and he in his rash way, which it 
ill becomes a man of his age to do it, laughed in my 
face, and walked back into his pantry, and said he 
should go and clean his plate, but he had a glass of 
the earl’s old Madery, for I heard the cork pop, and I 
could tell the smell of it—yes, if it was miles off. I 
don’t wish to say anything injurious about a man 
behind his back—no, nor a woman either—but if so 
be as Mr. Webster was standing on that carpet, sir, 
just near that tiger lily and that rose, which it’s the 
pattern of the carpet, sir, and not real flowers that 
I'm a talking of, 1’d repeat my words and let him con- 
tradict them if he can.” 

“ But the earl ? ” 

“ One moment, sir; as I was saying, yesterday was 
a fortnight when the oak fell down, and yesterday 
was a week when the earl was took, that is to say, 
when he broke his leg.” 

“ Broke his leg, did he. 
Mr. Littleboy. 

“Why, you see, sir, there was a robbery. Only me 
and Mr. Webster and the count knows it. It ain’t 
got about yet, and the earl he followed the thief into 
the park and got caught by the leg in a steel trap, 
such as they catch poachers in, sir, which it’s a me- 
lancholy fact and doesn’t say much for the civiliza- 
tion of the age we live in.” 

Finding that he had extracted all he could from 
Mrs, Cob, the lawyer opened a small valise he always 
carried with him, and took from it a parcel of books. 
Untying this, he selected one bound in calf, and 
having French words on the outside. 

“Thanks to my precaution in taking my useful 
library with me, I am not at a loss for information 
when I want it,” he muttered, as he turned over the 
leaves. “A, B, C, Ca, that’s it, Canneray, Carnival, 
Carnise, Carnay. Ah! as I thought,” he continued, 
“this is the latest edition of the authorised French 
Peerage, and in it there is no such name as Count de 
Cannes. Let us try once more to make sure. Ca— 
Can—no. Iamright. Nosuch name. That is im- 
portant. Who and what, then, is the Count de 
Cannes?” 

Fortunately for the count, Mr. Littleboy had not 
overheard his conversation with Mimi; he had only 
neared the boat at the fag-end of it, and merely 
listened to a few disjointed words, of which he could 
not make much. But he was a wonderful man for 
doing what is sometimes called ‘ worrying’ a thing. 
He would look at each case that came before him in 
every possible light, and if any one in London or 
Wesminster could unravel a tangled skein, that man 
was George Littleboy of Bartlett’s Buildings. 


How was that?” inquired 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide—then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a biaze. 
Thomson, 

Most railway stations are alike, and that towards 
which William Girling bent his steps did not differ 
much from any other. Cabs were continually arriving, 
and luggage was being wheeled here, and carted there, 
and labelled in another place; and there was a re- 
freshment-room, where people drank scalding soup and 
bad sherry and indifferent beer, and ate hard chickens 
and salt hams, and tough tongues, and triumphs of 
the pastrycook art, in the shape of Bath buns, looking 
glossy and sticky, and bristling with sugar-plums, 
such as make glad the hearts of children There was 
a book-stall and a newspaper stall, and a boy witha 
hoarse voice and an important delivery, who shouted 
in your ears, to the terror of nervous people inclined 
to be deaf, and another boy who spoke clearer and told 
awful fictions, such as that there was news from 
America, when the steamer expected was yet miles 
from Queenstown. 

Girling took no notice of anything; he walked to 
the departure platform and leoked anxiously around 
for the Slomakin. A harsh chuckle rang in his ear, 
and turning his head, he saw that the individual in 
question had sprung up out of the wooden platform, 
as-it were ; at least, so it appeared to his excited fancy, 
which was inclined to attribute something super- 
natural to the little old man with the grey hair and 
muscular development. ‘The sober truth being that 
he had been sitting quietly on a bench, and being 
small, had escaped Girling’s notice. 

“ Hold out your hand,” said the man. 
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Girling did so, and two sovereigns were immediately 
placed within his palm. 

“ There, have I kept my promise ? ” 

“You have,” Girling replied, with a shudder, which 
he could not repress, owing to his recollections of 
stories respecting enchanters and soul bargainers, and 
the like. 

He walked away quickly, wishing that he could 
give his new acquaintance the slip, and devoutly hop- 
ing that the train would start immediately. 

On making the necessary inquiries, he found that a 
train for Kirkdale was on the point of starting. Going 
to the ticket-counter, he threw down his two sovereigns 
and said: 

“ Second, single, Kirkdale.” 

“The mail train, sir? ” asked the clerk. 

“The next train that goes.” 

“Right sir. One, seven, six.” 

Girling picked up his change and looked round for 
the old man, who, to his surprise, had taken his posi- 
tion at the box, and was saying: 

“ Second, single, Kirkdale.” 

“T have aticket!” exclaimed Girling. 

“Yes. i am aware of the fact; but I am getting 
one for myself.” 

“You?” 

“Why not? Of course we travel together.” 

“ Now then, gentlemen, this way for the mail train! 
Take your seats, gentlemen! Any more for the mail 
trail ? ” shouted a guard. 

Hardly knowing what he did, or whither he was 
going, William Girling led the way to the platform, 
closely followed by the Slomakin, who pried into the 
carriages until he found an empty one. Giving the 
guard half-a-crown, he whispered : 

“ Keep the carriage for us.” 

The guard nodded his head. 

Girling jumped in. The old man took a place 
opposite him. The whistle sounded. The train moved, 
and they were soon leaving the platform. 

‘‘ Where is the first stoppage? ” asked the Slomakin, 
putting his head out of the window and addressing a 
porter. 

“ First stoppage is Rugby, sir.” 

** Come, that’s comfortable,” said the old man, as a 
commentary on the porter’s reply. “ Eighty miles 
from London to Rugby. Two hours travelling at a 
stretch at the rate of forty miles an hour, is not bad. 
Not at all bad.” 

Girling closed his eyes, as if he was desirous of shut- 
ting out some hideous vision. 

“Can I offer you a cigar ? ” continued his travelling 
companion, taking a cigar out of his pocket and hold- 
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ing it out to Girling, who, however, refused the 
proffered tobacco, saying he felt too ill to smoke. 

The Slomakin speedily lighted a cigar, andin a 
short time the aromatic vapour was pervading the 
atmosphere of the carriage. 

Girling was seriously perplexed. He wondered 
who and what the little old man was, and why he 
persisted in travelling with him. The more he 
thought the more alarmed he grew, for he dreaded 
something, he knew not what. 

There is at all times something horrible in the idea 
of being shut up with a person whom you do not 
know, and who may be disposed to do you an injury, 
whilst it is out of your power to help yourself or call 
for assistance. 

Girling was in an express train, that did not stop 
for two hours, whirling along at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. There was no means of communicating 
with the guard, and he was by no means satisfied as 
to the sanity of the little old man, whose conduct had 
been of an extraordinary if not a suspicious nature 
ever since Girling had met with him. 

There was only one circumstanee upon which 
Girling could congratulate himself, and that was, 
that through his strange friend’s instrumentality, he 
was able to visit Kirkdale: for had it not been fer his 
timely gift of money, he would have been put to much 
inconvenience and delay before he could have accom- 
plished the journey, if he had done it at all. 

The train rolled about, as express trains are apt to 
do when going at speed, and the windows rattled 
in their frames with that anything but melodious noise 
to which all second-class travellers must be accustomed. 

The motion of the train seemed to exhilarate the 
old man very much. He walked about from one side 
of the carriage to the other, and laughed to him- 
self, as if he was contemplating something which 
gave him great delight. Stopping opposite Girling, 
he exclaimed : 

“Did you ever hear of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus? ” 

Girling confessed his ignorance. 

“Well, I'll tell you. It was burnt down, and so 
one of the wonders of the world was lost to future 
generations. Why did the incendiary burn it down ? 
To make himself famous for ever. Perhaps you 
don’t know his name.” 

“ No.” 

“Then Ido. They called him Herostratus. Long 
name, isn’t it? He found he could not make himself 
immortal in any other way, and so he burned down 
the temple. How would you like to be immortal? ” 

“Tam not ambitious,” replied Girling. 
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o. am; there’s the difference. Now, I have an 
ea.” 
“What is it?” inquired Girling, falling in with 
a humour of his companion, and thinking it best to 
0 so. 
“Oh, it’s a grand idea—a sublime idea—it’ll make 
me famous, sir! ” 
The old man rubbed his hands together and appeared 
intensely pleased for a long time. 
“We're in the third carriage after the engine and 
tender.” 
“ Well?” 
“ Now, if anything were to happen to this car- 


——— 

“Happen! What do you mean?” cried Girling, in 
an agony of apprehension. 

“Suppose it were to catch fire, for instanee.” 

“ You cannot mean——” 

“Listen to what I say. If this: earriage were to 
catch fire, the two before it would hide the flames from 
the engine people, who have their faces to the front 
Going at the pace we are progressing at, the whole 
train would be on fire in less than thirty minutes. I 
will defy the driver to stop the train under ten minutes, 
consequently ——” 

Girling jumped up with determination flashing from 
his eyes, and clenching his fists, stood over the old 
man, exclaiming : . 

“ Now, look here, you are either mad or a fool, and 
if you attempt to stir from that seat while I fasten 
your hands behind your back, you must be prepared 
to take the consequences.” 

For an instant the little old man cowered beneath 
Girling’s fiery glance, and sat perfectly still and 
motionless. Thinking he had subdued him, Girling 
felt in his pocket for a bit of rope or string, but while 
he was doing so, the Slomakin sprang to his feet, snd 
dealt Girling a tremendous blow between the ey®, 
which knocked him to the bottom of the carriage. 
His head struck the seat in its descent, and he was 
stunned. 

Having satisfied himself of this fact, the old man 
chuckled in his wild way, and produced a bundle of 
tow, which he undid, and pulled eut into a heap of 
fluffy matter. 

The train still tore along in its impetuous course, 
ee faded like a dissolving ee 
cattle, farms, homesteads, cottages, disappea: 
lightning, giving place to fresh ebjects of a similar 
nature. 


Girling did not stir hand or foot. He appeared 
be much injured. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 


__@—_____ 
CHAPTER XIX 
The frenzy of the brain may be redressed 
By medicine well applied; but 
The heart's insanity admits no cure. Cowper. 

Wuen Somerton heard of the improvement in 
Isola’s health, he loudly expressed his delight at the 
—_ of his prescription, and went himself to the 

to visit her, carrying with him a fresh su of 
his invaluable sanliiela. ? nied 

He was surprised at the marked change in her ap- 
pearance, and congratulated her on her return to 
health, at the same time claiming the merit of her 
ae She thanked him, and smilingly 
said : 

“Yes, your drops have had a magical effect, but 
they must be different from those you gave me before 
I left home. They oppressed me with a sense of 
failure and sinking, but these have removed that feel- 
ing, and, thanks to your skill, I am nearly restored to 
my usual health.” 

With ready tact he replied : 

“When I found the first prescription did not suit 
your constitution, I changed the medicine. But you 
must have used all you took away with you, and I 
have brought you a fresh supply.” 

“ Thank you; I shall need it, I have no doubt, and 
2 not fail to take it regularly till I am quite 

“That will be best; but how long will it be before 
you return to Fountains? Savellais not in good 
spirits, and I think she misses you very much.” 

‘She has not been over for several days, and father 
told me that she is indisposed. I am sorry to hear 
that she is not well, but I have promised to remain 
here till the close of this week, and unless Savella is 
seriously ill, I should prefer doing so.” 

Fanny remained near her friend while she talked 
with Somerton, for, in spite of his specious manners 
assumed piety, she cherished an intuitive feeling 
———" and mistrust toward him. She quickly 
You will go over and look after Savella myself. 

ou must not leave us, Isola, till you are entirely 
pers think quinn bitters have done you quite 

= - 
thinks eel e drops, highly as Mr. Somerton 
e thanked her for her offer to visit Sav and 
turning to Isola, said in a low voice: aon 
I hope you have not been induced to take any 
“ostrums compounded by a person ignorant of medi- 
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cine. In your condition, it is very dangerous to 
hazard such a thing.” 

“I have only taken a small quantity of the bitters 
every morning, to please Fanny; but your medicine 
I use three times every day, as you enjoined me.” 

“Can you let me see those bitters? Excuse me, 
but I am particularly opposed to any one tampering 
with a patient of mine.” 

“ Certainly—I will bring the bottle to you.” 

“Thank you. Here are the freshdrops. Now you 
are accustomed to their use, I think you may increase 
the quantity one-third. Remember to be very accurate, 
for they are dangerous if taken in excess.” 

“T will be very careful,” and she was rising to go 
on her errand, when Fanny, who had managed to 
overhear what he had said, in spite of his cautious 
tone, prevented her. 

“ Sit still, Isola; you are not yet strong enough to 
run up and down stairs. I will bring the bottle 
myself.” F 

She presently returned, and presented it to Somerton 
as she said: 

“Tt is only a tonic, which Isola needs. If you 
wish to stand well with grandma, you had better say 
nothing against her pet medicine.” 

“ This seems innocent enough. It is only brandy 
poured on bitter herbs; yet, with a tendency to in- 
ward fever, it may prove injurious to Isola. I would 
advise her to take only the life elixir I have prepared 
for her myself.” 

“T will do so, if you wish it,” and Isola took the 
phial he offered her; Fanny held out her hand for it, 
and said : 

“TJ will take it up and put it on your toilette, where 
it will be safe from accidents. I can fancy Mr. 
Somerton’s consternation if the precious flask was 
broken and its contents spilled.” 

“It weuld indeed be a sad accident,” he impressively 
replied; ‘‘ for its contents are worth more than their 
weight in gold.” 

Fanny toek the phial in her -hand and pretended to 
regard it with reverential admiration. 

“Ts it distilled from gold?” she asked. “I have 
read of such an elixir, and the man that made it be- 
lieved that its use would render him immortal.” 

“No, I do not pretend to such skill as that. This 
is a chemical compound, the secret of which is known 
only to myself and one other, a distinguished Italian 
chemist, from whom I learned to prepare it.” 

“Really! the joint product ef two wise heads 
should be carefully kept. It should be put up in a 
flask of Venice glass, for that I believe is considered 
most precious in the country of your instructor.” 


| Fanny looked him full im the eyes as she spoke 
| these apparently random words; but she was not 
ignorant of the famous Venetian goblets, which tra- 
dition states would shiver into fragments if a poisoned 
draught was poured into them. 

Somerton was too good a diplomatist te be embar- 
rassed by a mere girl; he shrugged his shoulders and 
quietly said: 

“In the days of the Borgias there was good use for 
such things; but we have fallen on better times, and 
even in Italy precautions against poison are now con- 
sidered superfluous. There is nothing deleterious in 
my elixir, Miss Berkeley, as the amended health of 
your friend proves.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Somerton; I did not accuse you 
of so deadly an abuse of your medical skill,” said 
Fanny gravely; and she moved away, carrying the 
phial in her hand. 

A servant offered to take both that and the larger 
bottle, but she only gave the latter to her, and went 
herself into her chamber; after locking the door, she 
poured the precious elixir into an empty bottle and 
filled Isola’s with water. This was placed upon the 
dressing-stand, and the genuine drops borne off, while 
she muttered : 

“I may judge him wrongfully; but I am deter- 
mined to be satisfied aboutit. I will get Dr. Sinclair 
to analyze these, and find out of what so precious an 
article is composed.” 

Unluckily for her purpose, the phial slipped through 
her damp fingers and shattered into fragments upon 
the floor, its contents spattering over the carpet. 
With an expression of dismay at the failure of her 
project, Fanny snatched a towel and hastily wiped up 
the stains, fearing some one might detect what she 
had done. She thought: 

“At the worst, I can speak to Isola and tell her of 
my suspicions more plainly than I have yet dared to 
do, Oh, how I do wish we could keep her here, 
where I know she is safe. Poor George; now she 
has answered his letter, if anything should happen to 
her, it would be almost a death-blow to him.” 

On Somerton’s return to Fountains, his accomplice 
sought an opportunity to speak with him alone, and 
she eagerly asked: 

“Ts it really true that Isola is recovering ?” 

“ She certainly appears to be rapidly improving.” 

“Yet you assured me that the medicine she took 
with her would keep up the glow decay that was con- 
suming her life?” 

‘«T cannot understand it,” he replied. “ Ske assures 
me that she takes it regularly, yet she is regaining 





her health, Some constitutions assimilate poisons 
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ufter a certain portion has been infused into the | 
system. Hers must be one of that class, though I did 
not believe the vital principle could be so strong in a 

rson as delicately organized as Isola is. However, 
all will be right now; I have made the drops I took 
to her to-day much stronger than the last, and I 
ordered the quantity taken to be increased. We must 
get rid of her, for the will is actually made which 
gives her ten thousand pounds, and Fontaine went 
yesterday and signed it.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“T saw the draft of it on his table, with the letter to 
hislawyer. You know that I accompanied him and, 
while there, he spent two hours in the office of Mr. 
Winston. It was easy enough for me to comprehend 
what his business was.” 

“ How angry he would be if he knew that you enter 
into his sanctum in his absence and pry into every- 
thing there.” 

‘He will never know it,” Somerton indifferently 
replied. “If we can only prevent Savella from 
making a fool Of herself, we shall soon grasp the re- 
ward of all our toils.” 

“ Leave that to me; I never lose sight of her long 
enough to give het a chance to play me any trick. 
She has made several attempts to send a letter to 
Philip Vane, but I have baffled them all. I have one 
of the precious morceat# in my ession, and such 
a silly, love-sick effusion, I did not believe even 
Savella would write to & man she has known but two 
months.” 

“She springs from a passionate race, so what else 
can you expect? She has hitherto been permitted to 
have no association with young persons of the op- 
posite sex, and of course she fell in love with the first 
handsome man who talked sweet nonsense to her.” 

“And for this lip-worship she would renounce 
the brilliant promise of her life,” said the senora, bit- | 
terly. “If I could only convince her that Vane is as 
false as he is handsome, she might listen to reason ; 
but when I speak disparagingly of him she flies into | 
a storm of wrath, and then puts her hands over her 
ears to shut out my words. Butt I'll conquer her yet 
or die in the attempt.” 

“ Fight it out between you; but if you do conquer, 
I shall esteem you a greater tactician than Napoleon 
himself. In defiance of her uncle's opposition, Savella | 
seems to cling to him even more fondly than before 
this discovery.” | 

“Because Mr. Fontaine is gentle and kind with 
her; he expects to subdue her by such means; but if 
she were left to him she would soon elude us all, and 
make good her escape with her lover; for she hints at 
the possibility of a clandestine marriage in one of her 
letters.” 

“Ha! I feared as much; and as a last resource I 
know what I shall do.” ' 

“ Not make friends with Vane? ” she asked, in great | 
wrath. “If you attempt that I will do what I 
threatened.” 

“Pooh! you are as stupid as Savella. I know 
what Iam about. You only keep your own counsel, | 
and leave me to take care of our mutual interests. | 
You know that such a course must be my last throw 
upon the dice, and will not be resorted to unless in 
the belief that all other means of securing our 
interests must fail. You will submit to whatever I | 
may think best to be done; for, if you refuse,I will 
throw the whole thing up and turn evidence agaiust 
even you.” 

“ You would not dare!” she gasped. 

“T would not only dare, but do it, if you should be 
guilty of the imprudent act you threatened. Go to 
Savella now ; she has already been left too long alone, 
and here comes Fontaine to hear my report of the 
amended health of his darling.” 

In a white rage, Senora Roselli precipitately left 
the hall to avoid the scrutiny of Fontaine, who rode 
up and dismounted in front of the door. 

With his blandest smile, Somerton met him out- 
side, and gave him the most pleasing accounts of 
Isola’s convalescence. 

“This is glad news to me, Mr. Somerton; and to 
your skill I owe the restoration of my beloved child. 
i shall not forget this, you may be sure,” said Fontaine, | 
with animation. “There is a fine horse in the stable 
which you are in the habit of riding; hereafter you 
will consider him as yourown. He is the brother of 
Lucifer, and not inferior to him in spirit. I have 
noticed that for one ef your cloth you can manage 
a fiery steed as well as the best of us.” 

“Oh! thank you, Mr. Fontaine, you are too muni- 
ficent; the trifling service I have performed for your 
daughter scarcely merits such a reward. As to my 
knowledge of horses, in my wandering life I have | 
had some practice in that line. I have been among 
the Arabs of the desert and the wild riders on the 
steppes of Tartary.” 

“You have been a missionary, then? 








I once | 
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be accepted as an atonement for the faults of youth; 
but just as my purpose was assuming a tangible shape, 
accident threw Isola under my protection, and I, 
selfishly perhaps, preferred devoting my life to her.” 

Mr. Somerton did not enlighten him as to whether 
he had played the part of the missionary among the 
nomadic tribes of whom he had spoken, for at that 
moment Giles announced that supper was ready, and 
the two went in and joined Savella and her aunt at 
the table. 

The face of the young girl was sad and clouded ; 
but when her uncle came in, she looked up to him 
and smiled faintly. Fontaine inquired how she had 
spent the day, and endeavoured to draw her into 
cheerful conversation; and in this he was seconded 
by Somerton with the tact he so eminently possessed. 

By his seeming piety and humility, the soi-disant 
clergyman had gained the entire confidence of his 
host; for Fontaine found it pleasant to have so intelli- 
gent a companion, who was ready to talk or be silent, 
as suited his moods, and he also believed that Somer- 
ton used his influence to hold in subjection the fearful 
woman whose advent in his house had been so terrible 
ablowtohim. — 

Himself high-toned and honourable as a knight of 
chivalry, Fontaine was iucapable of suspecting or 
comprehending the fatal snare that was narrowing 
around him with every passing hour. 

When they went out from supper, Savella said : 

“You have had no music for several days, Uncle 
Claude. Shall I play for you this evening ? ” 

“Tf you please, my dear; I shall be charmed to 

hear you sing again. Your proposal to do so proves 
to me that your spirits are beginning to recover from 
their late depression. If we do that which is right, 
Savella, no common sorrow can long affect our happi- 
ness.” 
“Oh, uncle, I am afraid that I shall never do 
right. I am naturally bad, but, in spite of my—of 
what you discovered, you know that I am not usually 
deceitful.” 

“] believe that your nature is a frank and truthful 
one, Savella; and in those two qualities lie the basis 
of much that is excellent in human character.” 

Savella seemed to be scarcely listening to him. 
She suddenly said: 

“ Oh dear, darling uncle Claude, if you would only 
make me happy in my own way, I should be the most 
grateful creature breathing.” 

“Remember my promise, Savella. Give me a 
pledge to remain unmarried till you are twenty-one, 
and I will then, if you remain true to your lover, and 
he to you, give my consent to your union.” 

“Let me communicate with Philip, then, and see 
what he says. If he consents, I will agree to this pro- 
posal; for anything is better than being constantly 
watched by such a Cerberus as my aunt. She scolds, 
and worries me, till I am ready to run away from 
you all.” 

“T entreated her to be gentle with you. Savella, 
do not speak of such a thing as an elopement; for I 
consider it an indelible disgrace to a woman to make 
a clandestine marriage.” 

“ Sometimes no other course is left to her.” 

“In a few cases it may be so, but they are very 
rare; and a girl who rashly takes her fate in her own 
hands in such a manner, is very apt to have cause to 
repent of it in bitterness of spirit.” 

“ Ah well, I shan’t have the ghost of a chance to 
try such an experiment, for Aunt Bianca never leaves 
me, night or day. She has taken up her lodging in 
my room, and, I verily believe, she sleeps with one eye 
open; for I cannot move that she does not ask me if 
I want anything.” 

“Tregret that you should be subjected to such 
annoyance, but it is with my approbation that you are 
thus guarded. I hope such precautions will not long 
be necessary, my child; but it depends on yourself 
when they shall cease.” 

Savella made no reply, but sat down to the instru- 
ment and dashed off into a perfect storm of sound. 
She knew that this was not the style of music her 
uncle preferred, but it accorded with her own humour 
at the moment, and after wreaking her irritated feel- 
ings on the unoffending ivory, she struck into one of 
his favourite airs. 

Piece after piece was played, and it was ten o'clock 
when Fontaine arose from his seat, and said : 

“ You must be tired, Savella. I will tax your good- 
nature no longer.” 

She came up to him and again offered him the good- 
night kiss, which she had withheld since the adven- 


, ture in the woodland; and he courteously led her to 


the foot of the staircase, and watched her ascend, with 
a fulness of tenderness for her he had never felt be- 
If he could only have believed in Philip as he 
once did, he would gladly have given to her the hap- 
piness for which she pleaded; but he had lost all con- 
fidence in him, and he felt the assurance in his own 


thought of adopting such a career myself ; to bring the | mind, that the passionate love of this inexperienced 
knowledge of christianity to the heathen I hoped might | heart was not reciprocated by its object. 





a 
CHAPTER XX. 
On Horror’s head horrors accumulate! 
e Shakespeare, 

Fontaine went to his library, and in a short time 

the house was buried in the deepest silence. Hg 

watched and waited for his usual visitor, but no indj- 

cation of his presence came on, and after reading an 

hour, he retired, hoping that he would have a night 

of undisturbed rest, for he had ridden many miles that 
da: 


y. 

Fatigue soon steeped his senses in a heavy slum- 
ber, which lasted till after midnight; but suddenly 
he was aroused by a chorus of raps, which seemed 
to come from every of the room. Fontaing 
started up, and the voice came to his ear in clearer 
tones than usual : 

’ “Claude, I am, at last, permitted to become visible 
to you. Behold me as you last saw me!” 

Through the dense darkness of the room a pale 
light suddenly flashed upon the white wall opposite 
his bed. Heavy curtaiiis, closed at the foot, but looped 
back in front, hung around the bedstead ; and through 
this opening, Fontaine had a distinct view of a circle 
of flickering light, in the centre of which a dim figure 
was outlined leaning upon the breast of a kneeling 
woman,—whose face was bowed over him. 

With a feeling of death-sickness, he gazed upon the 
dying form, from whose breast the clothing was torn, 
and the gaping. wound lay exposed to his shrinking 
sight. The pallor of approaching death was stamped 
upon his features, and he almost fancied he saw the 
pale lips move as the terrible words, “ Fratricide, be- 
hold your work!” met his ear. 

Fontaine attempted to get out of bed, that he might 
test the reality of this fearful vision; but his powers 
of volition seemed suddenly paralyzed, and, with a 
faint cry, he sank upon his pillow insensible. 

Many hours passed before he recovered from the 
death-like trance into which he had fallen. So soon 
as consciousness returned, the whole scene at onco 
flashed upon his memory. He opened his eyes to sea 
if any vestige of it yet remained, for as long as ho 
kept them closed it seemed to him as if the bleeding 
image he had seen was stamped so indelibly upon the 
retina that it would remain with him for ever. 

Daylight was struggling into the room, and one 
glance assured him that the pure white wall retained 
no trance of the phantasm it had shadowed forth on 
the previous night; but to his deeper horror, the 
vision seemed to be gliding from it toward bimself. 
It paused when just beyond the reach of his arm, and 
it seemed even less shadowy than on the previous 
night. 

Fontaine pressed his hands upon his burning eye- 
lids; but when he removed them the image was still 
there, and he exclai «sd *p agony: 

“Oh! Father of me.cies,am I indeed haunted by 
a phantom? Is it henceforth for ever to be my com- 
panion ?” 

The v-ice came in reply: 

“ For ever!” and the ringing tones seemed to die 
away in solemn echoes. 

In the deep anguish of his soul, Fontaine prayed for 
death ; annihilation, anything was better than this 
awful punishment for a crime which had been so 
bitterly repented, so woefully expiated by years of 
suffering, all of which, it seemed, availed nothing in 
his favour. 

Many times did Fontaine unclose his eyes, hoping 
by that time the vision had vanished, but it was still 
there; and as the sunlight penetrated into the room, 
it seemed more of a reality than before. 

Though feeling weak and overwrought, he arose 
and made his toilet, making efforts to turn his back 
upon the dread figure; but, to his increasing horror, 
it pursued him, always seeming to stand just beyond 
the reach of his arm, and receding as he approached, 
but never disappearing. 

Fontaine had read of such illusions, and, terrible as 
this one was, but for the singular occurrences that 
preceded it, he should have concluded that his eyes 
were deceiving him; but, if that were so, howshould he 
account for the voice that nightly came to speak with 
him? Claude Fontaine’s mind was not even then 
quite sane, and he came to the fearful conclusion that 
he was accursed—that an avenging demon was upon 
his path, which he might never elude—and he mut- 
tered, with pale lips: j 

“The end must soon come now. Reason, which 
has tottered more than once, must be dethroned, and 
I—I become that outcast of humanity—a living body 
bereft of its guiding intelligence. Awful, awful doom! 
Yet perhaps I merit it; I dare not arraign the justice 
of heaven, for I have not merited its mercy.” 

Fontaine made an effort to appear calm at the break- 
fast-table, but his pallor, and the wild look he cast 
before him, caused many inquiries as to the state of 
his health. 

He replied that he was quite well, but he must have 
slept too heavily, which caused his unusual paleness. 
But every time he looked up from his plate, the sud- 
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den start he gave betrayed that his nervous system 
pad been severely shaken. i ’ 

He had no appetite, and after forcing himself to | 
swallow a cup of coffee, he arose, and said that he | 
would walk in the open air, as the atmosphere of the 
house was oppressive to him. 

‘As he disappeared, Somerton spoke to the senora, 
in a guarded tone: ut 

“ Mr. Fontaine seenfs much indisposed to-day. I 
am afraid my skill as a leech will soon be called on 
in his service. The pupils of his eyes seem unna- 
turally dilated, and there is every indication of a se- 
vere attack of fever.” : i 

Savella overheard him, and she impulsively spoke: 

4“ If my uncle is ill, I hope lie will not accept you as 
his physician, ner Aunt Bianca as his nurse.” 

Somerton turned sharply on her, and asked : 

“What can you mean? I think you are growing 
too presumptuous with your new prosperity.” 

“T know very well what I mean,” she undauntedly 
replied. “ It is this: that a prophecy I heard made 
on the night of my arrival in this house, may chance 
to meet its fulfilment if left to your tender mer- 
cies.” 

: Senora Roselli laughed in a singular manner. 

“ You foolish child!” she said; “ because I foretold 
the prebability that Mr. Fontaine would die some day 
of apoplexy, you have taken it into your silly head 
that I intend to do him some injury. Have no fears 
from me; if he is iil I shall not approach him; Aggy 
would think I had unwarrantably invaded her privi- 
leges if I attempted such a thing.” 

Savella drew a leng breath, and said: 

“Tam glad that you give me such an assurance. 
Yes—let the old womaa wait on him as she has al- 
ways done.” 

Somerton fixed his piercing eyes upon her, and 
spoke in low, concentrated tones: 

“ Savella, you have dared much in affixing such a 
stigma upon either your auntor me; but you are, 
singularly defective in judgment, and therefore I for- | 
give you. But let me warn you of one thing: your | 
prosperity, your future are indissolubly connected with | 
ours; so beware how you throw on us the odium of 
charges which might ruin us even if they were never 

roved.” 

- “TI charged you with nothing. I do not under- 
stand threats, nor do I much care for them. I have | 
done your bidding in winning over my uncle, and 
with him for my friend I am no longer afraid of you; 
no, nor of my aunt either, though I freely confess that 
she makes my life a torment to me.” 

Somerton regarded ber in menacing silence, but she 
seemed perfectly uamoved by his anger, and with a 
curling lip he presently said: 

“We may both yet make you feel that our power 
over you has not utterly passed away, even if you 
have come into possession of fortune. Go to your room, 
ingrate, and pray for forgiveness for the deadly sin of 
ingratitude.” E 

“T will go to my room, because #% is my pleasure to 
do so, but not to say my prayers at your hypocritical 
command,” was the defiant reply, and Savella sprang 
up the stairs, careless of the baleful glance that 
followed her till her figure was lost to view. Then 
turning to the senora, Somerton hurriedly said: 

“ Savella is getting keyond all bounds; but we shall 
soon have her in our power as much as the others, and 
she must be made to feel her dependence upon us. 
Claude Fontaine will not long be in a condition to 
protect her, or any other person; for if ever incipient 
insanity was mirrored in a man’s aye, it is in his this 
morning.” 

“Are you quite sure?” she eagerly asked. ‘ That 
would be better than the other; two deaths in the 
house might bring suspicion upon us, in spite of every 
precaution.” 

“You will see. I am a good physician if I am a 
er priest; but you had better follow Savella. She 

as already been too long alone, for no one knows 
what such a marplot may accomplish in the few mo- 
ments she has been out of sight.” 

_Thus admonished, the senora hastened to join her 
niece, and Somerton purposely hastened to throw him- 
self in Fontaine’s way. He found him walking to and 
a the lawn, and approaching him, apologetically 
said : 





“Pardon me for intruding upon you, Mr. Fontaine, 
but Iam uneasy about you. In your appearance there | 
is every indication of approaching illness, and I think 
& few precautions may spare you much suffering.” 


Fontaine vaguely regarded him. He presently 
seemed to comprehend what Somerton had said, and 
turning to him, asked : 

“Do I look go ill as to alarm you? Do you think 
if I refuse medicine that death will speedily release 
ny —_ the life that has become a wretched burden 

me ” Ps 

“I cannot say that; your constitution isa very strong 
one, and you might struggle through without aid, but | 





I would not advise you to attempt it.” 


“T set no value on life. 
sire to escape from it, therefore I refuse to use any 
means to prolong it, though I thank you for your solici- 
tude on my account. Oh! death—death will be a 
release; I have no fear of the shining angel, for he 
would be the most welcome messenger a merciful 
Creator could send to me.” 

There was such a fervent passion in his last words 
that even the malignant creature beside him felt that 
he was deeply in earnest. He slowly said: 

“Yet your lot is blessed beyond that of ordinary 
mortals.” 

Fontaine fastened his glittering eyes upon him. 

“Have you not read of those fair fruits which on 
attempting to gather crumble into dust and ashes in the 
hand? They are a type of my life; my heritage was 
a goodly one, but its enjoyment was blasted ere the 
first bloom of life was past. I am but a miserable 
wreck, tossed upon a sea of doubt, which I might have 
solved by suicide had not something within me held 
my sacrilegious hand. Mr. Somerton, yeu are a 
man of learning; you have had many experiences; 
but have you ever before seen a man haunted by a 
phantom which he could not exorcise?” 

“T have read of such illusions, but they are tempo- 
rary. They generally proceed from some derangement 
of the nervous system.” 

Fontaine laughed in so wild and strange a manner 
that it made even Somerton shiver. 

“Tf it is an illusion, I am doomed to be its victim. 
There! there it is now! wherever I move, it glides 
before me, the blood-stained victim of him I slew ina 
moment of vehement passion. Ah! the secret of my 
life is spoken! Yet no—'tis not a secret, for that 
woman knows it. She has come hither to live in my 
house—to torture me by her accursed presence ; 
yet I dare not drive her away. What I have endured 
since she came hither no words may express ; yet, 
even that is less terrible than the voice which nightly 
salutes me in the tones of the long-buried dead! 
Man! you are a priest, and Iam at the confessional. 
Reveal what I have now told you, and I will 
double my crime by taking your life. Do you un- 
derstand ? ” 

He stood before Somerton menacing, pale, his 
large black eyes dilating, his lips writhing with pas- 
sion. Somerton shrank before him, but his own eyes 
never left those of the speaker. After a pause, he 
gently said : 

“Mr, Fontaine, I was right. You are already de- 
lirious. Come with me to your chamber; let me 
summon your family physician.” 

““No—that is not necessary. Iam not ill. I was 
never stronger in my life than I feel at this moment. 
The pain is here,” touching his brow. “ The disease 
is here,” passing his hand over his eyes. “ Even when 
closed I see thut awfui form, which is branded upon 
my brain in indelible characters. Can your skill 
send that into oblivion? If it can, I will submit to 
your treatment. If you are powerless there, I am 
lost—lost—lost !” 

His voice died away in a faint murmur, and Somer- 
ton ventured to take his feverish hand in his own. 
He softly said: 

“You are in a strange state of excitement, sir, but 
I will do my best to relieve you. I have heard of 
such hallucinations before; but, as I just now assured 
you, they were temporary. Scattered through medi- 
cal works, I have found many such cases recorded. 
As a classical scholar, you must have read of the fa- 
miliar demon of Socrates. In later times many 
distinguished men have cherished the belief that 
they were haunted by a spiritual presence. Oliver 
Cromwell, hard and practical as he was, had such a 
belief. Napoleon also, and several others that I could 
name.” 

“ Yes—yes, I have read about them all, for such 
things have always had a strange fascination for me; 
but theirs was not an accusing spirit who came ina 
tangible shape and spoke with them in audible tones, 
as mine does. I have slowly come to the conviction 
that I am accursed above all men. Thank heaven 
that no child will come after me to bear the burden 
of my sin, for it is recorded: “I will visit the sins 
of the fathers upon the children.” 

“Do I understand you aright, sir? Do you say 
that this mysterious voice has spoken with you?” 

“Yes, for many weeks past. Before you came 
hither I first heard it. After your arrival for some 
time I ceased to be haunted by it, but since Isola left 
me it has again returned.” 

“This is indeed strange! Does it speak with 
reference to her? ” 

“ Always: I am warned to put her away from me, 
but that not even the infernal powers shall make me 


do. Isola was given te me in the hour of my deepest | 


desolation ; she has been the one thing that made life 


endurable to me, aud I will never cast her off; no— | 


not even at the bidding of one from the cegions of the 
dead.” 
“ You are right, sir,” said Somerton, with animation. 


It is my most earnest de- | 





“Tt would be a cruel piece of injustice to give up thia 
young girl who is entirely dependent upon yon. 
Neither can I think that the spirit of your lost brother, 
even if it could communicate with you, would exact 
such a sacrifice at your hands. Yet it may be that 
some spiritual influence, some evil demon may have 
gained power to annoy you thus. Shall I use my 
priestly skill to exorcise him ? ” 

“Ah! if youcould do so! But this is no longer 
the day for such mummery. Excuse me, Mr. Somer- 
ton, but I cannot believe that the repetition of a mere 
form of words can drive this apparition from me. I 
trust that my eyes may prove to be only temporarily 
affected, and I think it will probably be best to accept 
your advice as to a consultation with Dr. Sinclair. 
But I shall not send for him to visit me. I will ride 
over to see him this morning.” 

“That will be the safest course. I would offer my 
services, but Iam not an oculist, and I am afraid te 
tamper with anything so precious as the sight. I 
think your physician will tell you to return home aud 
go to bed, that you may be treated for the fever that 
evidently inflames your blood.” 

“Tf he does, I shall scarcely obey him. In my pre- 
sent state of mind, rest would be intolerable. I must 
have action, action, action; for I feel that there is 
little time left for me to act in.” 

‘“ Are you then apprehensive of a speedy death ? ” 

“ A living death,” he gloomily replied. “Death to 
all that is noble and grand in the human soul; anni- 
hilation to the godlike principle which the Creator 
breathed into man with the breath of life, while the 
physical ereature still lives on. Oh! this doom 
transcends all other forms of punishment; yet I have 
merited it, and I dare not impugn the eternal justice of 
heaven.” 

He turned abruptly away and strode toward the 
stable. Ina few moments Somerton saw him dash 
off on his powerful black steed, and ride at headlong 
speed down the valley in the direction of Dr. Sinclair's 
residence. 

(To be continued.) 








MAN AND NATURE. 


Tue form of geographical surface, and very probably 
the climate of a given country, depend much on the 
character of the vegetable life belonging to it. Man 
has, by domestieation, greatly changed the habits and 
properties of the plants he rears ; he has, by voluntary 
selection, immensely modified the forms and qualities 
of the animated creatures that serve him; and he has, 
at the same time, completely rooted out many forms 
of both vegetable and animal being. What is there, 
in the influence of brute life, that corresponds to 
this ? 

We have no reason to believe that in that portion 
of the American continent which, though peopled by 
many tribes of quadruped and fowl], remained unin- 
habited by man, or only thinly occupied by purely 
savage tribes, any sensible geographical change had 
occurred within twenty centuries before the epoch of 
discovery and colonization, while, during the same 
period, man had changed millions of square miles, in 
the fairest and most fertile regions ef the Old World, 
into the barrenest deserts. 

The ravages committed by man subvert the rela- 
tions and destroy the balance which nature had estab- 
lished between her organized and her inorganic crea- 
tions; and she avenges herself upon the intruder 
by letting loose upon her defaced provinces destructive 
energies hitherto kept in check by organic forces 
destined to be his best auxiliaries, but which he 
has unwisely dispersed and driven from the field of 
action. 

When the forest is gone, the great reservoir of 
moisture stored upin its vegetable mould is evapo- 
rated, and returns only in. deluges of rain to wash 
away the parched dust into which that mould has 
been converted. The well-wooded and humid hills 
are turned to ridges of dry rock, which encumbers the 
low grounds and chekes the watercourses with its 
débris, and—except in countries favoured with an 
equable distribution of rain through the seasons, and 
a moderate and regular inclination of surface—the 
whole earth, unless rescued by human art from the 
physical degradation to which it tends, becomes an 
assemblage of bald mountains, of barren, turfless hills, 
and of swampy and malarious plains. 

There are parts of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, 
of Greece, and even of Alpine Europe, where the 
operation of causes set in action by man has brought 
the face of the earth to a desolation almost as com- 
plete as that of the moon; and though, within that 
brief space of time which we call ‘ the historical 
period,” they are known to liave been covered with 
luxuriant woods, verdant pastures, and fertile mea- 
dows, they are now too far deteriorated to be reclaim- 
able by man, nor can they become again fitted for 
human use, except through great geolegical changes, 
or other mysterious influences or agencies of which 
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we have no present knowledge, and over which we 
have no prospective control. 

The earth is fast becoming an unfit home for its 
noblest inha'’vitant, and another era of equal human 
crime and human improvidence, and of like duration 
with that through which traces of that crime and that 
improvidence extend, would reduce it to such a con- 
dition of impoverished productiveness, of shattered 
surface, of climatic excess, as to threaten the deprava- 
tion, barbarism, and perhaps even extinction of the 
species.—Physical Geography as modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢., &¢. 


CHAPTER XVL 
IN THE TOILS. 


Hush! who are these who skulk and hide, 
Who plot and plan in murderous whispers ? 
The Venetian Bridal. 

Wrrn the deadly drug in her hand, Theodera ap- 
proached her bedchamber window. She raised the 
sash, and taking a seat, leaned her head upon her 
hand, gazing fervently out into the dark, still night. 

Strange thoughts flitted through her agitated brain 
—strangely confused thoughts, which bewildered and 
stupefied her. 

What should she do—what could she do, to escape 
the fate that threatened her ? 

But then, who was to force her into this hateful 
marriage, if she did not choose that they should de so? 

Why should she not seek protection in flight ? 

Could she not go to some far distant place—to Lon- 
den, say, and earn her living by her pictures. Why 
should she remain any longer with the people who 
seemed to grudge her her board and lodging? Gene- 
vieve had told her that she possessed a future fortune 
in her art, did she but exert herself. 

But, no; when she began te think seriously of this 
plan, she was fearful that there were dangers and 
difficulties in the way which she had not thought of 
at first. 

How could a young girl go to London alone and 
set up a studio? And if she failed, what fate awaited 
her there in the midst of a wicked city, which swarmed 
with wretches ever on the look-out for the young, in- 
nocent, and unprotected ? 

No one would help her. 
but Austin. 

As she mentioned the loved name, her cheeks 
flushed to bright crimson, then faded into deathlike 

llor. 

“ Does be love me ?” she murmured, softly. “ Alas, 
I may have been mistaken. His attentions, marked as 
they undoubtedly were, might have meaat nothing— 
or nothing but compassion for a sick and suffering 

irl.” 
. For some time she wept in silence, then resumed, 
with a struggle: 

“How can he love me?” she said. “He, who has 
every advantage of wealth, position, personal graces 
and accomplishments, and extensive intercourse with 
the best society—he, who would be a suitable match 
for the richest heiress. No, how can he love me—a 
poer, little, lame girl, quite penniless, and nearly des- 
titute ?” 

Passionately now she wept, and through her sobs, 
in a choked voice, cried: 

“Oh, what vain thoughts I have harboured! 
Heaven forgive me! ” 

Here her attention was directed to the poison which 
she held, and had held for some time, tightly clasped 
between her slender fingers. 

« By its aid,” she murmured, “ I might escape.” 

She rose slowly to her full height, as she uncorked 
the little phial. 

But in the act of raising it to her lips she paused. 

It was not that her courage failed her, but that she 
resolved to face her persecutors boldly, and fight out 
the battle bravely to the end. 

She then replaced the phial in her medicine-chest, 
and unlocking her desk, from its depths took out a 
portrait. 

Upon it she fixed her eyes with a burning gaze, 
and murmured softly to it, her whole soul's emotion 
thrilling in the low tones of her voice: 

“ Yes!” she muttered passionately—“ yes! I knew, 
indeed, that from your own higher and happier life 
yeu looked down only in compassion upon this poor 
sphere of mine. I knew that was all. Yet still it 
were sweet to be free to dedicate this little life with 
all it has to you—to be free to think only of you all 


No one would save her 





day, dream only of you all night, live with you in 
the spirit all my earthly life—looking forward to the | 
time when, in heaven, the soul, casting off its disguise | 


of flesh, shall appear in all its immortal beauty, whea | 


you shall see me and knew me for your own eternally 
—when I should rejoice te say, ‘I have been faithful 
unto death!’ This should have been my earthly lot. 
Thus, in a happy vision, I should have lived with you 
in spirit, my love—my love! Thus should I have 
merged my life in a blessed dream of yours, until the 
night of earth should be passed and the day of heaven 
at hand! Andnow! But it must not be—shall not 
be! I will keep my soul sacred to this holy love and 
heavenly hope. Oh, Spirit! look on me through 
those glorious eyes. Give me strength to suffer and 
be true!” 

But while this fair young creature was thus yield- 
ing to her soul’s enthusiasm, Mrs. Throgmorten was 
meditating in her own chamber upon the ways and 
means of bringing about the union upon which her 
mind was fixed. 

“Tt shall be!” she said to herself—“it shall be! 
The pale-faced chit has long enough been a burthen 
to us, and stood betwixt my Rose and her chances of 
marriage. She shall marry him in spite of herself!” 

Conversing with her daughter Rose at an earlier 
period of the evening, Mrs. Throgmorten had said, 
deceitfully : 

“I feel sorry for her, Rose. Poor creature! She 
suffers a great deal, but what else can be done for 
her? Her scheme of painting pictures is most ab- 
surd. If Austin were here, 1 do not believe that he 
would ever dream of marrying her. And one thing 
is certain ——” 

““ Which is, mother ? ” 

“ That we don’t want her here!” 

“But are you sure that Austin would not marry 
her? Theo has the most taking little face I ever 
saw. There is an expression in her countenance—a 
look in her eyes when she raises them to one’s face 
that seems to draw the very spirit out of one’s bosom. 
And I have been used to her all my life, and am, be- 
sides, a woman, and not a very susceptible one either. 
There is a deep and exquisite beauty beaming through 
her pale, transparent face. If I were a young man, I 
am not so sure I should not fall in love with her my- 
self. So I don’t wonder at Austin.” 

“But her lameness! How can you talk so 
wildly?” 

“ But you don’t see her lameness when she is still. 
You only see her delicate, spiritual beauty, and even 
when she moves there is not the least awkwardness 
or ugliness in her limp. Her motion is as graceful 
as the flutter of a wounded bird. It excites only the 
sweetest sympathy for her.” 

** You will presently tell me that her lameness is an 
additional charm. However, Austin is not in the 
county. And if he were ——” 

“If he were?” 

“You must know that there is a vast difference 
between his taking a poor lame girl out for a ride and 
his marrying her.” 

“T don’t know. Iam persuaded that Mrs. Denby 
took him away because she wanted to separate them.” 

“ That’s a reason why Theodora should give up all 
hope in that direction ; for if Ida Denby sets her face 
against anything whatever, no power on earth can 
bring it to pass.” 

“No. I never knew @ woman with such a calm, 
passionless, irresistible will.” 

“There is nothing for Theo but to marry Basil. 
The most fortunate thing that could happen to her, 
did she but know it.” 

“ And when is this wedding about to take place ? ” 

“Tn a week at the most.” 

“ A week?” 

“Yes. I have said it.” 

“ But how is it to be managed ? ” 

“ Leave it to me,” said Mrs. Throgmorten, and for 
the moment a perfectly fiendish expression passed 
over her handsome features, 

Next day Basil made his appecrance, and had an 
interview with Mrs. Throgmorten. 

His face was all aglow with blended joy and 
timidity. 

“TI don’t know how to thank my dear Dora,” said 
he. “I know I am not worthy of her. She looks 
se like a princess that should be shielded away from 
the common rudeness of the world, that I tremble 
now that I am sure of her.” 

He was sitting close to the window, and the light 
fell full upon his glewing, ingenuous face. 

But the lady sat with her back’to the light—her 
face in the deepest shadow. 

“ Could I see Dera to tell her how happy and grate- 
ful her consent has made me? ” he asked. 

“T think not at present. She is not very well.” 

Basil hesitated. 

A cloud came over his homely face. 

“Madam,” he said, “ please forgive me for what I 
am going to ask you. But please, also, answer me 
frankly. On yeur honour as a woman, have you in- 
fluenced your niece in my favour? Is it to your in- 
terference that I am indebted for Theodora’s late 
consent.” 





Si Chere 
. There was a pleading earnestness in his honey 
face. 

She was evidently troubled. 

She blushed and stammered. 

At last, however, she recovered her self-possossion, 

“Mr. Wylde, perhaps my reply may wound anj 
offend you,” she said. 

“No, it will not, madam. It may be what I expect. 
but I shall not be offended.” ‘ 

~ bs are sure?” 

‘Yes; I would rather not owe the possessio 
Dora to anything but her own heart. Speak, jeer 

“TI tell you plainly, then, as I told her, that I dig 
not entirely approve of this intended marriage, | 
thought you rather a wild, unsettled young man, anj 
I thought Theodora rather childish, and that you two 
would not make a very hopeful couple; but, finally 
believing the happiness of you both too deeply con- 
cerned, [ gave way, even against my own judgment, 
and have not opposed the wedding. You must for. 
give me for speaking so plainly.” 

Basil was complete!y deceived and overjoyed. 

“‘ My dear madam, you make me very happy. Bu 
say, has any one influenced Dora in my behalf?” 

“No one has spoken to her upon the subject but you 
and me. If you have any doubts, you can see her 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear madam, I am quite satisfied. Indeed, I 
fear it was very rude in me to ask you that question 
at all; but you see I have Theo's happiness so much 
at heart. My greatest satisfaction in this world would 
be in taking care of her, and doing her good ; but if, 
after all ——” 

“JT understand, Mr. Wylde, and I honour your 
scruples. I have ro doubt that you will make Theo- 
dora happy.” 

And so the interview came to an end, and Basil r- 
turned home rejoicing. 

Left to herself, the scheming woman stood silently 
gazing out into the twilight, which gathered thickly 
upon the darkening landscape. 

“ How is it to be done ? ” she said to herself. “ How 
is it to be done? Ah!” 

A sudden thought occurred. 

A bright flash illuminated her features. 

A devilish cunning glittered in her dark eyes, 

“T see how it is to be done,” she muttered to her- 
self. “Iseeitall. The drug—the drug!” 

The conduct which followed these observations was 
strange and incomprehensible. 

She stole, on tiptoe, to the door of the next room, 
and listened. 

Then, on tiptoe, she crept up-stairs to the doctor's 
laboratory. 

Her hand was on the lock of the door. 

It opened suddenly before she could retreat. 

She found herself face to face with her husband. 

He was a cold, silent man, rarely agitated. He re- 
garded her excited face with astonishment, which did 
not lessen, when refusing to give any explanation of 
what was the matter, she turned and ran up-stairs. 

At this moment she was frustrated in her plans, but 
not for long. 

That night, when all the house were plunged in 
sleep, a white figure crept noiselessly down-stairs to- 
wards the laboratory door. 

With a face as white as death, this figure entered 
the room, carrying a small lamp, the rays of which it 
jealously shaded with its thin, transparent hand. 

Presently might have been heard a faint chinking 
among the bottles, 

Then, one being selected, the figure crept away 
again, as noiselessly as before. 

“ Ha, ha!” said the figure, with a low chuckle. “It 
can be done now, if the doctor is removed; but how 
can his absence be contrived ? ” 

And with a dark and frowning face, this night- 
wanderer crawled up-stairs again, crawled noiselessly 
upwards, as some reptile might creep, in the pitcby 
darkness, upon its prey. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
UNDER THE SPELL. 
What dost thou, woman ? 
What I shall answer— 
Wait and see! Staulle, 

Two days after the events just described, the go 
sips in the neighbourhood had plenty of news 0 
occupy their attention. 

Two very extraordinary scraps of intelligence wer? 
being buzzed about from mouth to mouth. 

One of these was that the doctor had gone to Vienna, 
summoned thither by a rich patient upon the point of 
death ; and that he had received a telegraphic messag° 
in the middle of the night, and had jumped out of bed 
and set off upon his journey at half-an-hour’s notice. 

The second piece of news was, however, the most 
interesting: 

Also the most extraordinary. 
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Theodera was going to be married next day, by 
ial license, to Basil Wylde. — . 

Everybody at receipt of this intelligence was open- 
mouthed in blank astonishment. 

«Did you ever?” asked everybody; and echo 
answered as is usual upon such occasions, “No I 

r.” 
me The question for which the gossips had the great- 
est difficulty in finding a reply was, why there should 
have been a special license, and why the marriage 
should not have been performed in the customary 
manner, at the parish church? 

It was decided that Mrs. Throgmorten did it for the 
purpose of display. : 

But this opinion was changed when it became 
generally known that nobody had been invited to the 

eddin . 
br The pty was to consist of a few members of the 
families of the two principal actors. 

It was to be a private wedding, and the happy pair 
were to depart, immediately after the ceremony was 
over, for a quiet little village in Wales, in which their 
honeymoon was to be passed. 

But there had been a rumour prevalent for some 
days respecting the bride’s indisposition. 

She was confined to her room. 

No one was allowed to intrude upon her. No one 
but Mrs. Throgmorten had access to her apartment. 

The servants whispered among themselves and 
wondered, but no one could unravel the mystery. 

One of the housemaids had played eaves-dropper 
upon the day preceding the doctor's sudden departure, 
and had overheard a certain conversation which had 
very much mystified her. 

The scene that had occurred was this: 

Mrs. Throgmorten entering the room found Theo- 
dora lying upon her couch, her hands pressed to her 
head. 

“ What is the matter, my dear? Are you unwell?” 
she asked, kindly, as she spoke approaching the bed- 
side, and taking the girl’s hand in hers. 

“No, aunt; I am only a little tired,” replied the 
girl, smiling gratefully at this unwonted tenderness. 

“Indeed, I am afraid you are ill, child, or are going 
to be so. I must ask the doctor to come and see you.” 

And as she spoke the lady affectionately seated her- 
self by the side of Theodora, laying her hand upon 
the forehead of her patient. 

“You are very feverish,” she said. 

“No, no, dear aunt,” the girl answered; “I have 
only my usual afternoon’s weariness upon me. Ishall 
rise refreshed in a few minutes.” 

“ Your usual afternoon’s weariness?” the other re- 
peated. “You do not mean to say that you have 
these attacks every day? Why did you never men- 
tion it? I must prescribe for you, if you will not allow 
the doctor to do so.” 

“ But, dear aunt——” 

“Theodora, you would not willingly vex me? ” 

“No, aunt.” 

“Bless you, my dear.” . 

The lady stooped and pressed a Judas kiss to her 
lips, and glided from the room. 

The servant meanwhile hurried down to her com- 
panions and informed them, with many smirks and 
sneers, that the mistress was really growing quite 
affectionate to poor Theodora. 

It certainly was an extraordinary wedding. 

The house was full of dressmakers, busy at work 
upon Theodora’s trousseau. 

The whole neighbourhood was ina state of the 
greatest excitement. 

The only one apparently unmoved by the events 
stirring around her, however, was the bride. 

As Basil stood in the dining-room upon the day 
of the strange wedding, awaiting the arrival of the 
bride, he was pale and thoughtful, and there was 
an anxious expression upon his face which amounted 
almost to pain. 

“ Was he happy ? ” he asked himself. 

Was not there a lingering doubt in his mind that 
she could never love him ? 

That there was some mysterious influence forcing 
her to this step, the source of which he could not 
discern ? 

He looked at himself uneasily in the glass. 

He nervously regarded the appearance of his red, 
bristly hair, his sunburnt, freckled skin, small, light- 
grey eyes, a clumsy nose, a great mouth, an awkward 

orm. 

How could she love him ? 

To do it were impossible. 

She was so symmetrical, so delicate, so graceful. 

No, she could not love him, and yet-— 

Yet if she only could and did, how grateful, how de- 
voted he would be! 

One thing: if, for near as the consummation of his 
hopes appeared to be, there still seemed to be an “if” 
—he were so happy, so blessed as to gain her, though 
he could not be the bandsomest, nor the wisest, nor 

wealthiest husband in the world, he would be the 





most loving and disinterested, yes, that would he— 
that, at least, was in his power. 

The devotion of love should be hers. 

Long had he remained plunged in this reverie, pac- 
ing to and fro in the dimly-lighted dining room—an 
apartment which was sad and gloomy at noon on the 
brightest summer's day. 

Suddenly, however, his sister Nelly burst in upon 
him to awaken him from his dream and inform him 
that the hour had come. 

Did she awaken him, though ? 

It seemed to him that all that was passing around 
him was strangely unreal and phantom-like. , 

The poor bewildered fellow appeared to be half-dazed 
by the great happiness which had so unexpectedly 
fallen to his lot. 

“ Nelly,” he said, pressing his hand to his heaad— 
“Nelly, could you contrive that I see Theodora for a 
few moments before the ceremony—only for a mo- 
ment?” 

“What are you talking about ? ” she made answer. 
“It’s impossible; everything is ready.” 

“Never mind, then,” stammered Basil; ‘‘ but some- 
how my heart misgives me, and I should like to have 
afew words. with herself.” 

But she heeded him not, and taking his arm led him 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, where the company 
was assembled. 

He gazed around him in the same bewildered state, 
scarcely recognizing any among the faces which met 
his in the subdued light which the closely drawn cur- 
tains admitted upon the strange scene. 

In a moment more he was in the presence of his 
bride, and a delicate gloved hand was resting upon his 
sleeve as he approached the clergyman. 

Very quietly that little hand lay there. 
shrink nor tremble. 

He wonderingly stoleatimid glance atits owner’s face. 
It was deadly pale, he fancied, and the eyes neither met 
nor avoided his, but, neither downcast nor tearful, 
looked straight forward with a wistful, dreamy look, 
which was very strange. 

Her look and manner too, were incomprehensible. 

She might have been walking in her sleep. 

She was as one in a trance. 

Once or twice Basil tried to speak, but he could utter 
nosound. His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and he trembled violently. 

All this time the ceremony was proceeding, the 
clergyman was reading the solemn exhortation which 
opens the marriage ritual, but the words fell upon the 
bridegroom’s ear with a dull, unmeaning sound. 

Presently he stammered forth the responses the 
elergyman put into his mouth, and then he started at 
the sound of the voice of his bride which was as strange 
as her manner. 

A moment afterwards he found himself giddy in a 
little whirl of congratulations. 

And he was married. 

She was his until death parted them. 

He glanced at her now as she sat by his side. The 
same calm, colourless face—the same quiet eye and 
composed manner. 

No change in her occurred before the carriage 
arrived which was to take them away upon their 
journey. 

None as they travelled along the road as fast as four 
horses could take them. 

And now they were in the railway carriage, scream- 
ing through green meadows, past tiny villages, nestling 
away among the trees, solitary farmhouses, small strag- 
gling towns, and broad pasture lands, spreading away 
on all sides as far as the eye could see. 

And at last they had reached their journey’s end, a 
picturesque little place upon the sea-coast, and there, 
in the parlour of the principal inn, a great commotion 
arose, the gabble of a score of tongues, the hurrying 
to and fro of many feet, Basil with wild hair and eyes, 
and the village doctor summoned in haste, quite be- 
side himself with the strangeness of the malady for 
which he was called upon to prescribe a cure. 

Here, in the quaint, old-fashioned parlour, with its 
black panels and smoke-dried oil-paintings, its dia- 
mond-paned windows, heavy red curtains, and par- 
tially-carpeted floor, poer Theodora seemingly awoke 
from her trance. 

Awoke with a cry of terror and consternation. 

A wild, heart-broken cry, fearful in its intensity of 
anguish. 

“ Where am I—where am I? ’she screamed, in 
frenzied tones. “Iam betrayed—I am lost! Austin, 
Austin, save me! ” 

The doctor, summoned by Basil, who said that his 
wife was ill—ill to death—mad—dying—found that 
his terror had not greatly exaggerated the case. 

He came, to find Theodora delirious. He adminis- 
tered the remedies which seemed to be required, 
and sat by the bedside of his patient to watch the 
effect. 

For hours he remained there, repeating the dose, 
and waiting, with the greatest anxiety, the result. 


It did not 





Towards evening, the dangerous symptoms that he 
had combated through the day began to yield. 

In going out of the sick chamber, he stumbled, and 
nearly fell over the prostrate form of Basil, who 
rs thrown himself down on the floor outside the 

oor. 
“ = young man started up and seized the doctor’s 
an 


Holding him prisoner there, he implored a true re- 
port of Theodora’s condition, and, if possible, permis- 
sion for himself to go in and sit by her. 

“She is more composed, my poor fellow; and if 
you can control your feelings sufficiently to keep 
quiet, you may go in there and sit with her.” 

Basil wrung the doctor's hand in gratitude. 

“Ts she out of danger ? ” he murmured. 

a must hope for the best!” the doctor re- 
plied. 

Days and weeks, however, passed away, while 
Theodora hovered between life and death. 

Basil was her devoted nurse. 

The gentlest woman could not have been more 
gentle. 

His solicitous love seemed to endow him with the 
tact, skill, and tenderness that only experience usually 


gives. 

A month had thus passed, when one day the land- 
lady announced a visitor—Nelly. 

Basil received her coldly, for he could not help 
suspecting that she had had some share in the 
treachery which had been practised upon the poor, 
unprotected girl. 

The plausible tale which she told him, however, 
soon established friendly relations between them, 
and ere long the sister obtained the upper hand over 
him that she had had before his marriage. 

One day two letters were forwarded from the doc- 
tor’s, where, as the family had beea for some time on 
the continent, they had lain neglected. 

“Do you know who they come from?” Nelly 
asked. 

Basil looked at the writing, and started and co- 
loured. 

“From Austin Denby.” 

“ Did you know,” said Nelly, “that he was Theo- 
dora’s lover, and that was the reason Mrs. Denby took 
him abroad with her so suddenly ? ” 

*“T thought so,” choked Basil. 

“ And now, then, he writes to her!” 

“Well?” 

“You have a right to open and read his letters—to 
possess yourself of the contents, and learn the rela- 
tions in which those two stood towards one another 
when he went away; that—that would shew you how 
to act.” 

“Helen Wylde,” he cried, “you are yourself this 
moment stammering for shame at what you want me 
to do.” 

“ At any rate,” said she, with a frown, “ you had 
better suppress these lettters, the perusal of which 
must make her unhappy. I speak for her good.” 

“ Helen,” he said, “ you drive me mad. Now I tell 
you what I shall do. I shall keep these letters care- 
fully until Theodora is able to read them. Then, 
mind you, I shall not give them to her with my own 
hands as if I wished to know what was in them. 
No; I shall leave them on her table, so that she may 
find them when she is alone, and read them without 
interruption. I shall never name the letters to her; 
but if afterwards she chooses to give me her confidence, 
she may do so. Heaven knews I am afraid the 
poor, unhappy girl, has been hardly and deceitfully 
enough dealt with, but I have had no hand in her in- 
juries—for myself, I was deceived. But it is too late 
now tohelpit! All that is left for me to do is—to 
act right.” 

Ab, poor Basil! What is left for any of us, in 
any strait, to do but simply—right! 

One morning when Theodora was well enough to 
come dewn-stairs, Basil came in, bringing her a bunch 
of the first white lilies of the season, and fixding her 
alone, he left the two letters on the table, beside the 
vase of lilies, where she would not fail to see the su- 
perscription for herself. 

And then he withdrew, and waited and hoped. 

Meanwhile she sat there, thinking how delicate and 
disinterested was the affection of this poor, unculti- 
vated lover—how impessible that heshould have been 
a cognizant party to that base conspiracy, by which 
her freedom had been sacrificed. 

She was conjecturing, as she often did, now, what 
could have caused that fatal apathy of will which had 
left her on the day of her marriage, an easy victim to 
that bitter treachery. 

But through all this the lilies were unnoticed. 

She turned her eyes, at last, towards them, and ler 
glance fell upon the letters. 

She impulsively canght them up, growing pale at 
the sight of the familiar handwriting. 

She looked at each in turn, and opened the one of 
latest date : 
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“ Hotel de Louvre, Paris. 

“My OWN DEAREST ONE: 

“Thoagh I wrote half-a-dozen letters from Havre, 
and a dozen from this city, yet 1 cannot refrain from 
writing again to-day. 

“ Indeed, when the pen is not in my hand, I am 
still in thought writing to you. 

“ Every new impression that I receive here, refers 
itself directly to yeu, even as memory and hope 
speak constantly of you. 

“My heart's dearest Theodora! My soul’s best 
earthly good. May I call you so at last? May I 
assume that you will believe at last that my heart is 
wholly yours, and that you have not disdained its 
offering ? 

“It is needless to inform you again that my whole 
Iife, since our first meeting, must have told you how 
long and devotedly I have loved you. 

“ But it is necessary to explain why, while all my 
conduct spoke one language to you, my lips did not 
specially confirm it. 

“ A promise given long ago to my mother, that I 
would not enter into any engagement until after my 
majority, has hitherto sealed my lips. 


“ How I longed for the time to arrive which would | 


set me free. 

“Tt has ceme. 

“To-day I am twenty-one, and I lay my freedom 
at my lady's feet-—my own Theodera. 

“ The sea separates us, but I could not refrain this 
first moment of my power of doing so, to write you 
this letter. 

“ Very soon in person I will follow it —— 


” 


No more. 

She could read no more. 

Slowly, slowly, word by word, the miserable facts 
of happiness unspeakable as unhoped for, so nearly 
secured, so irrevocably lost, had gathered around her 
consciousness, oppressing, crushing her to the earth. 

Then her strength utterly failed ker. 

Her head sank upon her bosom. Her arms dropped 
to her sides. 

The letter fell from her relaxed fingers. 

She fainted. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A STRANGE SCENE AT DEAD OF NIGHT. 
*Tis night; within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintness wich perfume, 
A lady lies at poiut of doom. Anon. 

WE must, for a while, leave poor Theodora in the 
midst of her misery, for other seenes and characters 
demand our immediate attention. 

Come then to the house of a country doctor, the 
successor of the Dr. Lesworth, the parish doctor of 
Tyneford, to whom the extraordinary events occurred 
which are narrated in the 8th chapter of this story. 

* 7 * 7 a 


It was a wild and stormy night, and the wind howled 
and roared, and the thunder rolled and crashed above 
and around the doctor's house, as he sat reading in his 
room, when the clock struck twelve. 


His wife and child had some time ago retired to | 
‘The doctor | ous guide drew him along up broad stairs, covered 
| with carpet of a pile so thick that their footsteps were 
2 Was very poor and very hard worked, and he would | 


rest, for they both were weak and ailing. 
himself looked somewhat pale and careworn, for he 


have done well too, perhaps, had he also sought his 
couch, and closed his weary, aching eyes in sleep. 

Bat Hugh Wynne thought that he had no time to 
waste in such a way. He had been working hard all 
day with his tongue and his legs, tramping long miles 
to see his patients. Now he must work hard with his 
head, coaching himself for cases yet to come. 

He had married a portionless young girl, this strug- 
gling doctor, and had set up in practice in London. 
His wife’s waning health, however, had obliged him to 
abandon it and come down into the country. His 
wife showed hopeful signs of improvement, however, 
since he had taken up his residence at Tyneford, and 
he did not regret his old home. 

He watched over her, liis heart’s treasure, with all 
@ husband's love and all a physician’s care; and what- 
ever his own irregularities ef food, rest, and exercise 
might be, he took good care that his wife did not share 
them. 

Upon this night of storm, and as the clock struck 
one, a ring at the door-bell startled the doctor from 
his studies. 

The doctor arose in some surprise, for his night 
summonses were very rare, and walking through his 
little surgery, opened the deor, A tall man, carefully 
mufiled up, stood silently on the door-step. 

* Well!” said the doctor. 

The man made no reply, but fumbled in his pockets, 
while the doctor stood staring at him, not a little 
annoyed by his slowness. When, however, he was 
going to ask indignantly whether he had got a tongue 
in his head, the man drew from his pocket a letter, 
which he handed to Dr. Wynne. 

The doctor opened it. 1t had neither address, date, 


nor signature, and it was written in a hand that was 
evidently disguised. It was as follows: 

“T have sent a close carriage for you. Come im- 
mediately if you would save a fellow-creature from 
death, and worse than death. You shall be well paid. 
The messenger is deaf and dumb; but he will drive 
you safely.” 

The doctor hesitated. It was a very strange busi- 
ness. Should he obey the summons? He was very 
poor. He was to be paid well. His poverty made 
him consent, although it was not without some heart’s 
misgivings and forebodings of evil to come. 

Motioning to the mute to take a seat, he stole on 
tip-toes up-stairs to his wife’s chamber, and stole 
down again and said that he was ready, and he and 
his guide quitted the house together. 

It was as dark and as wet as the river Styx, and 
the storm was still raging furiously. The carriage 
was drawn up close to the house, and the horses were 
dripping under the pouring rain. 

The doctor carefully closed the house door, and 
entered the carriage. Then the dumb coachman 
mounted the box and started the horses, and thus 
through lightning and thunder and pouring rain 
Hugh Wynne went, all unconscious, to meet his fate. 
Through driving wind and lashing rain, and blinding 
lightning and deafening thunder, the horses rapidly 
forced their passage along the black roads, and the 
doctor sat back in the carriage, meditating on the 
strange summons which had thus called him forth at 
dead of night. i 

It was a long and wearisome journey, and termi- 
nated, at last, in what seemed to the doctor to bea 
thick forest. They at length halted, and the mute 
opened the carriage-door. 

The doctor alighted amid the pouring rain, and fol- 
lowed his silent conductor into a narrow footpath, 
which the thickly interlaced branches overhead ren- 
dered almost as black as pitch. 

Walking for some distance through the raging 
storm, they at last arrived at a stone wali, in which 
there was a small gate, almost hidden by shrubs. 
Opeuing this with a key, the mute led him iato 
a large garden, in the centre of which a flash of 
lightning revealed a lofty mansion peeping through 
the surrounding trees. 

At the side door of this house the conductor 
knocked softly with his knuckles. In a few moments 
the door was opened, a fair hand was stretched forth, 
and the fingers closed upon the doctor's wrist. 

Then he was led in death-like silence and pitchy 
darkness into the house, while his late conductor, 
| upon whom the door was closed, was left out in the 





storm. 
“Why am I brought here?” inquired the doctor 
| at last; where am 1?” 
|; “Hush!” said a woman’s voice. 
You need not be alarmed.” 
“ But why this mystery ?” 
“ Are you a physician, and do you ask such ques- 
tions as these? Neither your practise of medicine 
| nor your knowledge of the world can be very exten- 
sive.” 
The doctor was silenced for awhile. 


“Speak low. 


His mysteri- 


perfectly soundless, At length, on the second landing, 
she opened a door and they entered a room. It was a 
dimly-lighted, sumptuous chamber, whose gloomy 
splendour surprised and impressed him. 

From the furniture of the room the doctor’s eyes 
wandered to his fair guide. She wasa tall and majes- 
tic woman, about forty years of age. She was richly 
attired. She was very handsome, but yet there was 
something repelling in her beauty—something abso- 
lutely fiendish in the glitter of her dark green eyes. 
The doctor shuddered as he looked upon her. 

‘Is my patient here ? ” he asked, at last. 

“She is there,” she replied; and pointed to a bed 
which the room contained. All was still there, as still 
as the bed of death when the soul of the dead has de- 
parted. 

“ And now,” said the lady, ‘I have something to 
say to you concerning your patient.” 

She spoke of that which would have called all the 
blood in a woman’s heart in fiery blushes to her cheeks, 
to have sent it back next instant—to have left those 
cheeks white for evermore. Yet her cheeks changed 
not. 

She spoke of that which would have caused 
another woman’s voice to tremble and falter, but hers 
never varied in its tone. 

“T have heard, sir,” she said, “that doctors are 
bound by their professional oaths never to reveal the 
secrets of women, under all circumstances ? ” 

“ Except in criminal cases.” 

“Tt is a secret of a woman that I am forced to con- 
fide to you to night. I say forced, because, had I 





been able to manage the case alone, I should not have 
| called upon you or any other human being. As it is, 
| you alone kuow the secret. The man who brought 
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Oe 
you here is totally ignorant of your errand, y 


f Yo 
of you 
because your help may 


a soul in this house, save yourself, knows 9 
presence. Not a soul suspects the necessity 
presence. The secret then will be confided 
alone, and to you only, 

necessary to save a life.” 

The doctor thought, as he looked at the Speaker 

that her cruel lips would not have faltered in pronougg. 
ing the doom, nor those handsome eyes in belio}qj 
the death of any one whose life might stand jy her 
way. 
“Your patient is the young person in yonder ba 
Ido not say young lady, because, in fact, she hag fo. 
feited her position as such. I do not tell you hy 
name, because she has lost all claim to bear it longo 
Nor will I reveal her family, because she has brougit 
deep dishonour upon them all.” - 

“Madam, it is enough for me to know that jh, 
young lady requires my professional services, [ sha 
ask no unnecessary questions, but do the best I can for 
her. Is she asleep?” 

“Yes: I was obliged to administer a powerjy) 
opiate. She is still under its influence.” 

A movement at that moment from the bed attractaj 
their attention. 

A plaintive voice murmured, as though half asleep ; 

“Oh, must I die—must I die here alone? (h, 
Arthur, why have you deserted me?” 

The lady and the doctor both approached the bed, 
The lady drew aside the curtains, and stooped over the 
sufferer. 

“ Gladdys!” she said, in a low tone. 

But the patient made no answer. 

The doctor started at the name and changed colour, 
The lady had to speak to him twice before he heard 
her. ‘Then he turned, with a pale face and distracted 
eyes, towards her. Then the lady walked away anj 
left him by the bedside. 

A face of chiselled marble and of perfect beauty, 
Coal-black hair, eyebrows and eyelashes; and thy 
stillness of death over all. 

The doctor glanced over his shoulder. The lady 
was busy at a table at the other end of the room. 

The doctor looked at his patient again with a long 
and scrutinizing earnestness. Then took up her hand 
and felt her pulse. 

His touch, or some sudden feeling, convulsed her. 
She shuddered through all ber frame. 

spasm passed over her white face, her features 
twitched, her large dark eyes flew open, glared wildly 
around, and then settled in terror upon the doctor's 
agitated face. 

Then, with a glance of shrinking fear directed to the 
elder lady, she drew the doctor towards her, and whis- 
pered into his ear : 

“ Why are you here? ” 

“T have been sent for,” he replied. 

“ Will you save me?” 

“Tf possible.” 

“ You will protect me from—from her? ” 

“ You need not be frightened, young lady. I an 
here to aid you.” 

She looked up in his face with an eager, inquiring, 
searching gaze. 

“You look so good and wise, and brave; you vill 
not turn against me, will you? I have no friendsia 
the world.” 

“ Indeed I will not,” said the doctor. 

“ And do not think evilof me. Iam married. 2 
my soul Iam. I have been married nearly a year. 
See, here is my wedding-ring. 

The doctor looked at her hand. 

“I wore it on a ribbon round my neck until to- 
night; but T was determined to put it on my finger. 
“See there it is,” she said, holding up a little wiule 
hand to the doctor's view. J 

“IT do not doubt you, my dear. Do not agitale 
yourself unnecessarily,” said the doctor, gently takiug 
her hand. 

“ Oh, thank you—thank you, for believing in me 
but here I want you to look at my ring—draw it of 
my finger and read the inscription inside.” 

The doctor complied with her request, and read: 

“ Arthur to Gladdys.” 

“That is it. Now put it on my finger aga. I 
wanted you to know it, so that if 1 should dic in the 
coming trial ——” 

“Hush, my child. You will not die, and you must 
not think so,” said the-doctor, as he replaced the 
golden circlet upon her finger. ; 

Before she could speak again a spasm of pall 
seized her, and held her so long in its terrible gras? 
that it seemed that her strength must succumb. 

“ Madam, I must have the assistance of a womal 
here,” said the dector, firmly. 

“T am a woman, and I am here ready to rendet 
all the assistance you may require,” replied the lady, 
coldly. 

*“ You, madam?” 

“ I ! ” 

The doctor said no more at the time, for ## 
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tient required all his attention. The lady, mean- 
while, busied herself with a nurse’s preparations about 
the roem. 

An hou passed on. % : 

‘An hour of mortal agony to the patient, and of in- 
tense anxiety to the doctor. Then he came to the 
lady and whispered : ; 

“Jt is impossible to save the lives of both mother 
and child. One or the other must be sacrificed.” 

«Then save the mother—sacrifice the child !” said 
the lady, as the gleam of a horrible joy shot from her 
dark green eyes. ‘ 

The doctor went back to his patient. 


Another hour passed, and again the doctor was at} 


e lady’s side. 

% The mother is saved.” 

“ And the child?” she inquired. 

“Ts also saved.” 

The lady’s face changed. The hideous joy that 
had lighted it up died out, leaving it pale, and cold, 
and hard, and full of blank disappointment. 

The doctor watched her closely for a moment, then 
returned to his patient. 


She caught his hand, and gazed wildly into his f 


ace. 
“ Oh, doctor, save my child?” 
“From what?” 
“From her—from a cruel fate at her hands.” 


“J will; but,” he asked, in a whisper, “ who is this } 


lady whom you fear so much?” 
The girl looked at him in terror, and glaneed up 
at the lady standing some distance from the bed. 
“She is——” she whispered in a low and trembling 
voice, ‘‘ she is——” 
(To be continued.) 


RoyaL Roaps In THE Last Century.—“ George 
II. and Queen Caroline were one night travelling on 


the road from Kew to the palace of St. James’s, by } 


torchlight. It wasin so bad a condition, that they 
were some hours before they even got to the road at 
Hammersmith, which leads to Fulham. Endeavour- 
ing to reach town by this new route, they only fell 
from bad to worse, and they had not proceeded far, 
when crack went the axle, down broke a wheel, over 
went the coach, aud the united majesty of England 
lay in the mud, so undignifiedly with regard to the 
Queen, so blasphemingly as respected her consort, that 
a Jacobite might have taken double delight at witness- 
ing the calamity which had fallen on the ‘ Elector 
and Electress of Hanover,’ and beholding how they 
bore it! Even the road between St. James’s and 
Kensington Palace was kept in such ill repair that, in 
winter, or after heavy rains at any time of the year, 
the royal coachman could not pilot his august freight 
through the ruts and over the ridges in less time than 
from one te two hours and a half, according to the 
weather and its effects on the little statute labour ap- 
plied to this road.” 


Ir is a gratifying proof of her Majesty’s desire to 
foster and support the various excellent institutions 
established by the late Prince Consort for raising the 
social condition of the working classes, that his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was requested by her 
Majesty to go to Windsor on Thursday week to dis- 
tribute the rewards annually given by the Royal 
Association, which is now, at her Majesty’s desire, 
called “ Prince Consort’s Windsor Association.” Right 
nobly did the Prince discharge the duties so scrupu- 
lously performed by his late father. At the dinner 
which took place in the evening, Sir Charles Phipps, 
who presided, in proposing the Queen’s health, referred 
to her Majesty’s demestic virtues as being matters ef 
such daily observation in Windsor, that he need not 
dwell upon them, and he would have been well con- 
tent to leave the toast to speak for itself, but that he 
was charged with a message from her Majesty. It 
was to assure the meeting of her continued and un- 
diminished interest in the association on whose behalf 
they were assembled. Her Majesty had particularly 
desired him not to fail to do this. Since the establish- 
ment of this excellent asseciation the committee has 
annually distributed 2007. in various rewards to the 
deserving labouring classes. 


How Goes rr 1x Viror1a ?—Coming events cast 


failure. Heat, drought, fever, and ague will during 
this month do morethan shot and shell for the destruc- 
tion of Grant’s army; and the only sane course left to 
him is to escape from the swamps which surround him, 
and a general like Lee, who will assuredly fall on him 
at the critical moment. If we look all around, taking 
Richmond as the centre, we must see that the Con- 
federates are successfully operating against the several 
Federal forces. The time seems near when the war 
must close. Men cannot be got for the Northerns, and 
“bankrupt” may now be written over the Washington 
Treasury. 


HOPE RESTORED. 
Like a harp whose strings were broken, 
Like a long-forgotten song, 
Like a magic word unspoken 
Since years have sped along; 
So my heart has slumbered ever 
Since its fondest hope seemed dead; 
Oh, it seemed that joy for ever 
And the soul of life had fled! 


But the harp’s again resounding, 
And the song so long unsung, 
Its wild melody is sounding 
With passion’s strain among ; 
For a form of light, appearing, 
Sings the long-forgotten strain 
With a pathos so endearing, 
That my heart is glad again. 


Tell me not, though light once vanished 

From my soul and left it dark, 
That the shade can ne’er be banished 

By another shining spark ; 
E’en things and thoughts are dearer, 

When they’re seen through memory’s light, 
And the morn of joy is clearer 

Since the passing of the night. 

J. B.S. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 


BY COL. WALTER B. DUNLAP. 


Unnber the guidance of Neafie we struck off to the 
northwest, keeping close in by the base of the moun- 
tains, and at the distance of ten or twelve miles we 
reached a village called Meeloo, where we obtained a 
good dinner of rice and milk. 

The potail was a stupid sort of a fellow, but he 
knew enough to know that there were bears in the 
neighbourhood; and for two rupees he offered to con- 
duct us to the spot where they were to be found; but 
we did not require his services. The jungles upon 
the hill sides we could see for ourselves, and the man 
of whom we had obtained our rice had pointed out to 
us the direction of the caves; so all we had to do was 
to mount our horses and pursue the plainest patlis. 
We were not without guides, however ; for a score of 
the villagers, who knew far more about the mountain 
passes than did the potail, were anxious to accom- 
pany us. We had no objection to paying two rupees, 
or two dozen rupees, for services which might be for 
our sole benefit; bu’, when we remembered that every 
bear we captured was a gain of incalculable amount 
to the village, the idea of paying the head-man thereof 
for the privilege of thus helping him did not exactly 
suit us. 

“The bears do great damage,” said a native, who 
walked by the side of Darley’s horse. “They steal 
all our best fruit, and break down our crops; and 
sometimes they kill our people. I think they are 
worse than tigers.” 

The man was not far wrong in his assertion. The 
bear is not so terrible an animal as the tiger, but bears 
are more numerous than tigers in the districts where 
they abound, and do far more mischief. For every do- 
mestic animal destroyed by the tiger the bear destroys 
growing crops of double value. And as far as the de- 
struction ef human life is concerned, it is not at all im- 
probable that the bear is responsible equally with the 
tiger. Neafie informed me, while we were conversing 
upon the subject, that while he was stationed at Ram- 
nugur, he was cognisant of the fact that in one of the 
small districts of the Nerbudda over a hundred human 





their shadows before, and already we see predictions | 
are fast being fulfilled. Grant is, no doubt, a daring | 
man, but he is not a general to cope with Lee or even | 
with other generals of the Confederacy. He has fought ! 
many battles and won not one in this campaign. He | 
re lost thousands of men in the vain attempt to reach 
chmond and his chance of taking that city has be- 
come less ever since he fought the first battle of the 
ager campaign, and we must expect to hear that 
ae lellan he has been compelled to retire. His 
poe +g whose time has expired will not re-engage, 
- he would seem to have lost the confidence of his 
that ae In a vain effort to sustain him, it is said | 
oa. t. Lincoln made his pilgrimage across the | 
omac; but, like all such attempts, the visit was a | 


beings were killed in one year by bears. 

In an open glade, where there was plenty of goed 
grass, we left our horses under Dan and Fitzeben, and 
proceeded to pick our way among the rocks on foot. 
The natives who had come with us had not erred in 
their calculations, for we had not gone twenty rods 
frem the horses before we struck the track of a bear. 
That part of the mountain to which we had been 
guided abounded in caves and fissures, and in less than 
two hours we had marked no less than six places where 
we were sure bears were quartered. Our guides 
assured us that they had never seen one of these bears 
away from the mountain in the day-time, but that they 
paid their visits to the gardens and grain-fields by 
night; so we concluded that we would pursue the 





same course as before, and intercept the marauders as 
they came home from their night’s work. Accord- 
ingly we returned to the village, where we found more 
rice for supper, with the addition of boiled chicken; 
and where we also obtained some fresh, clean straw 
for beds. 

In the morning, at an hour which Ben Gilroy de- 
clared to be outrageously early, we were aroused by 
Darley, who thought we had better be on the move. 
It would be daylight in two hours and a half, and as 
we had some distance to go, we should not have 
more than time enough. As our arms had been duly 
prepared before we retired, we had nothing to do but 
to be up and off, with some rice-cakes and cold chicken 
in our haversacks. Harry and I chose to watch to- 
gether, as before, with Dan to keep us company; 
Neafie and Ben, with Malek, took another path ; while 
Darley, and Abner and Abdalla took a third. 

Ina narrow ghaut, near the foot of the mountain, was 
a large cave which seemed to extend some distance 
into the rock, as when we had looked in on the day 
before we had been unable to discover the end of it, 
though the light which poured through the broad 
opening had revealed to us room enough within to 
accommodate a hundred men. About the mouth of 
this cavern the bear-tracks were plain and fresh, and 
this was the point which had been allotted to Harry 
and me. We had no difficulty in determining which 
way the bear had gone out, for in one direction the 
ghaut led toa solid face of rock, beyond which there 
was no possible way of egress without wings. In the 
opposite direction the ghaut extended some two hun- 
dred and fifty yards before it opened into the broader 
way, and at this latter point, where the pass widened, 
we took our station. There were no bushes to shield 
us, but we found sufficient shelter behind the loose 
rocks, 

We had been some time on the way, and the stars 
had already begun to grow dim when we had gained 
our position ; but we felt confident that our game had 
not yet passed in from his nocturnal ramble, so we 
waited very patiently. Slowly the darkness melted 
away before the opening dawn, and as objects began 
to grow distinct we heard the banging of rifles in the 
direction of Neafie’s quarters. 

“We don’t get the first shot this time,” said Harry, 
regretfully. 

“Never mind,” I replied. “We'll have a good 
chance to fire when our turn comes.” 

“Tf their firing don’t frighten our game away.” 

“T think there is no danger of that.” 

I might have said that I knew there was no danger, 
for just as the expression of doubt fell from Harry’s 
lips, I heard a rattling, scratching step upon the 
rocks below us; and ere long a lusty old bear 
appeared, making all possible haste ioward his den, 
the reports of the rifles having evidently alarmed him. 
He was coming toward us, with his breast exposed, 
and as soon as I could bring the line of my sights to 
bear upon the centre of the horse-shoe, I let drive a 
three-ounce lump of lead from my Antwerp. Harry 
was not more than a quarter of a second behind me, 
aiming at the same spot. I knew that I had hit the 
mark, and I was sure that Harry had done the same ; 
but the bear did not stop. He leaped into the air, 
roaring with pain, and then dashed on toward his den, 
passing within half-a-dozen yards of where we stood. 
I had given my heavy rifle to Dan and taken my 
double-barre]l, and springing out into the path I gave 
the fellow a ballin the back, at which he leaped on 
faster than before. Harry fired a moment later, but I 
did not notice the direction of his shot, nor did I stop 
to listen to what he was saying. The bear must not 
gain his den if I could prevent it, and without a thought 
of my companions I dashed on into the ghaut, run- 
ning at the top of my speed, and was just in season to 
give the bear the contents of my second barrel as he 
turned into the mouth of the cave. I hurried up, and 
when I looked into the cavernous opening I saw the 
beast writhing in the agonies of death. ‘here could 
be no mistake but that the fellow was done for, and 
being determined to finish him before Harry came up, 
I dropped my empty rifle and drew my stout hunting- 
knife, and rushed in. It was a dismal place; but 
there was light enough where the bear had fallen; 
and, stooping over him, I lifted his foreleg and plunged 
the shikar-blade to his heart. 

“That finishes you, old fellow!” I muttered, as I 
drew forth the blade and wiped it upon the hair of 
the shoulder. 

The words had just dropped from my lips when 
the cave suddenly became dark, and the sound of a 
footstep fell upon my ears. 

“All right!” I cried, supposing that Harry was 
the owner of the opaque body that had come in 
between me and the daylight; but upon looking up I 
discovered my mistake, and a woeful mistake it was. 
Instead of meeting Harry Rusk, I met a full-grown 
bear. 

The brute, as soon as he saw me, raised himself 
upon his hind legs, and peered at me in a manner 
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that would have been excessively ludicrous had not 
the attending circumstances been of 60 grave a 
character. 

He cocked his head first upon one side and then 
upon the other; then he snuffed, and then he took a 
step towards me and growled. This growl, I assure 
you, had nothing comical about it. It was as ugly a 
sound as a man would care to hear, and it gave pro- 
mise of dangerous work. 

I was most assuredly in a peculiar situation. I 
could-not leave the cavern while the bear stood in my 
way, and I had no hope that he would step aside to 
let me pass. 

My only weapons were my knife and one pistel— 
my sword I had left behind. If I must come to close 
quarters with the brute, my knife was the weapon 
upon which I could place the most dependence; so I 
held it firmly in my hand, ready for the worst. I 
ould see the dirty white horse-shoe on the breast, 
aud I knew that my blade, plunged through the 
centre of that, would reach the heart. 

Of course I was anxious, but I was not at all 
frightened. My nerves were as steady as could be, 
and I do not think the pulsations of my heart were 
much stronger than usual. I had been in worse situ- 
ations—far worse. 

Of course I had some curiosity to know how this 
fellow had gained his position in my rear; I won- 
dered where he had come from; I wondered how he 
had passed Harry—if he had passed him at all. 

But I had no time for much research in that direc- 
tien. The bear had satisfied himself that I was an 
intruder and an enemy, and with another growl, more 
vindictive than the first, he advanced towards me 
with his huge fore-arms lifted. A single blow of 
that terrible paw might kill me. 

In an instant, as though borne by an electric cur- 
reat, all that I had ever known or heard about bears 
came flashing through my mind; and the many hair- 
breadth escapes that had been treasured up in my 
memory were vividly daguerreotyped before me. Two 
pictures took precedence, and remained fixed after the 
others had dissolved—one of them was Harry Rusk’s 
dosing the grizzly with sulphuric acid, and the other 
was of our old host in New Hampshire, who, when 
caught by a black bear in a cave, dashed into the 
brute’s eyes a lot of snuff. 

I had neither sulphuric acid nor snuff, but I had 
something that might take the place of the latter. 
Could not I blind the bear by the discharge of my 
pistol? It was worth trying, at all events. 

These thoughts had been almost instantaneous, and 
by the time the bear had come within striking dis- 
tance my pistol was in my haud and cocked, and 
seizing the opportunity when his attention was 
turned to spreading his arms for a hug, I jammed the 
muzzle up between his eyes and fired. 

The antics which he commenced to cut I cannot 
describe. Suffice it to say that for the time he was 
effectually blinded, and before he could make further 
use of his sight I gave him my kuife several times, 
once in the horse-shoe, once in the side of the 
neck, with a slashing cut, and once belind the 
shoulder. 

This last cut floored him, and as he settled back 
upon his haunches, with his shoulders drooping, I 
gave him another thrust in the breast. 

The beast had just settled upon his side when the 
entrance to the cave was again darkened; but this 
— as I looked up, I saw Harry and my boy 

an. 

“ What in the world is this, colonel ? ” 

“ Aye, what in the world is this? ” Icried. “You 
left me in a pretty scrape. I thought yeu were fol- 
lowing me.” 

“ How should you think so? Didn’t you hear me 
call to you?” 

“ne. 

“ But you heard me fire.” 

“ When?” 

“A moment after you gave our first bear the second 
shot.” 

“ Certainly,” said I; ‘“‘and I supposed you had 
fired at the same bear, and were ready to join me in 
the chase.” 

“ Not at all,” explained Harry. “Just as you fired 
your second shot, two more bears came rushing up 
the path, and it was at one of them I fired. By the 
time my smoke had lifted yeu were away after your 
game, and both these other bears had passed us. Dan 
and I immediately gave chase, and presently the one 

- at which I had fired, and had wounded, turned upon 
us, the other one keeping on after you. What could 
we do? Of course we had to stop and kill this 
belligerent, which Dan did most handsomely with 
your Antwerp. After that we hurried up, aud here 
we are.” 

*‘ And just in season,” I said, ‘to see me safely out 
of a very snug corner—a corner, my dear Hal, about 
as snug as the one into which tle grizzly once drove 
you. 


We had both had stirring work; but surely we had 
no reason to complain. We had captured three noble 
bears, which was just one more than the rest of our 

y brought in. Neafie and Ben had taken one, and 
arley and Ben had taken another. 

When we returned to the village the natives pro- 
nounced us great Shikarees ; and it was with extreme 
regret that they saw us depart. But Neafie’s business 
call him back to Palamow, and we had no desire to 
remain without him. 


THE MURDERERS TRACK. 


Ar a pretty little village, with one long, straggling 
Street of houses running through its centre, which 
might have deformed its beauty had it not been 
for the many green lanes that spread away from 
it, with their little white cottages and shady trees, 
in the summer of 1830, the cheerful sounds of 
labour were rising from a blacksmith’s anvil, accom- 
panied by the words of a fine old song from the lips of 
the smith himself. He was a young man, strong, 
handsome, and upright, with an arm on which the 
muscles stood out like a pile of cordage. His hair was 
black and curling, his cheeks of a clear, healthful red, 
and his eyes were honest, earnest, yet laughing eyes, 
of a deep brown, large and lustrious. 

The shop stood a little back, with a great elm shad- 
ing the roof, and just behind it stood a cottage, not 
white like the others, but a dark brown one, painted 
thus that it might not show the grime and smoke of 
the smithy. The great elm stood between them, di- 
viding its shade, as the sun shone east or west; and 
looking through its green branches, or across its broad 
trunk, the young man could look as often as he pleased 
at the clear, shining windows, where a comely little 
woman was sitting, with her baby in her arms, or sew- 
ing busily—too busily, sometimes, to return his loving 
glance. 

Everything about the cottage was in keeping. The 
floors and doorsteps were white as marble; the cur- 
tains and the bed-coverings glistened with the polish- 
ing of Mattie Henderson’s own irons; and the baby’s 
dresses and cradle drapery were so pure and snowy, 
that the father, coming in from the shop with his blue 
shirt and trowsers, hardly dared touch the little lily 
that met him, on her knees, at the door. And Lily 
they named her, although the child of a blacksmith. 

On this summer day, Mark Henderson had run in 
two or three times to see his pet. Never had she 
seemed so sweet, and never had the young mother 
looked more levely than in her pretty summer 
dress of pink muslin and white apron, and, what 
Mattie never lacked, a fresh, shining linen collar and 
cuffs. As to Mattie’s housework, it seemed done by 
fairies. No one—not even her husband—ever saw it 
performed. Mark was in his shop at four in the morn- 
ing, regularly. 

At six, he was called in to breakfast, and the house 
was then in holiday garb; everything washed and 
arranged, and the dinner in preparation. Her bread 
was always white and nice, her butter like lumps of 
gold, and her coffee as clear as amber. Men know 
how to appreciate these comforts, and slatternly 
women cannot tell how surely the lack of attention 
to them loosens the links that bind husbands te their 
homes. 

It was on this July morning, that he went back to 
the shop, after breakfast, throwing back a kiss to baby 
Lily, and resumed his toilsome but healthful labour, 
singing cheerily as the sparks flew from the anvil. 

A clear, hearty voice at the door bade him good 
morning, and he turned to welcome the presence of 
Allan Mansfield, the Glenwood carrier, just returned 
from his daily journey to the neighbouring town. Allan 
Mansfield had been for years in the habit of carrying 
packages of work of various kinds from Glenwood to 
the town, and fetching back articles that could not be 
procured in the village. He possessed the confidence 
of all, and the villagers were often indebted to his 
taste for the selection of goods suitable for their use. 
He was also entrusted with the collection of moneys, 
and frequently had large sums of gold and silver 
about his person. He travelled in a light waggon, 
with a small but spirited nag, known all over the 
neighbourliood as Swiftfoot. The animal was mostly 
white, with large liver-coloured spots on his sides and 
about his ears—a horse easily recognized by those 
whe had once seen him. 

Swiftfoot needed a shoe, and Allan sat down ona 
large block, while Mark performed his work deftly and 
cheerfully, as he always did, and listened to the 
various items of news which the carrier had brought. 

“How long has Tom Woodford been out of jail, 
Mark ? ” said Allan, suddenly, in one of the pauses of 
Mark's hammering. 

“ About a fortnight—why ?” 

“Because I saw him and that good-for-nothing 
Jem Brady talking together down in the hollow, 
| and I thought no good was afoot when I saw twe 








h together. Is Jom steady 4. 
such rogues come er. em 
Mark?” ty an, 

“Tam afraid not. He goes to the tavern; and] 
have seen him carried by, of meonlight nights, when 
he could not walk a step. He is past praying {oy I 
fear. The temperance folks took him up for awhile. 
but they could do nothing with him.” : 

“But Tom Woodford keeps sober, they tell m 
and Brady does his evil business for him, tn 
about half-drunk, while Tom pays his tavern bills" 

The shoe was placed upon the horse, and the black. 
smith came to the door to cool his burning face, whil, 
Allan harnessed his nag into the waggon. 

“ When do you start again, Allan?” 

“To-night. I have money that must be depositey 
in the Middletown Bank to-morrow at nine o'clock 
according to the agreement I made with the owner, 
and I never broke my word yet, although the day ig 
so hot that I would gladly stay and rest myself ang 
Swiftfoot one night, at least.” 

“Money! I am a contented man, as you know 
Allan ; but if I had twenty pounds to pay Jem Brady's 
brother what I owe him, I should be perfectly happy.” 

“ And you have none?” 

“ Yes, [ have fifteen of it; but I dislike to meet him 
until I can raise the whole sum, for he is very aggravat. 
ing when we speak of it, and is continually sending mo 
letters. Idon’t mind telling you aboutit, Allan—it jg 
the last payment for my little cottage behind the 
tree there. I bought it of Brady, and saving and pru- 
dent as both Mattie and I have always been, not 
allowing ourselves even & carpet, we have not paid for 
it yet. 

“No,” said a voice beside him, startling him and 
Allan both, for they had heard no footsteps. “No, 
not paid yet; but you had better pay me than abuss 
my family. James Brady would like to hear yoii ac- 
cuse him of drunkenness, as you have this morning! 
I am thinking you would get a good horse-whipping 
for your pains.” 

Mark’s face flushed to a deeper crimson than that 
which the heat had given him. 

“Tt is an old proverb, Roger Brady, that listeners 
hear no good of themselves. I am sorry, however, 
that you heard it, if it hurts your feelings: yet I spoke 
but the truth, as you and the whole village know.” 

Mark’s manner was firm and manly, yet not dis- 
respectful to the man, although he felt contempt for 
him in listening so meanly to what they were saying. 

The carrier looked uneasy, too, for he remembered 
that the listener must have heard his conversation 
about the money he was te take with him in his night 
ride through the woods that skirted Glenwood. He 
entertained but a poor opinion of the Bradysas a 
family, and was unwilling that any of them should 
know that he was bound for Middletown Bank. 

As Roger Brady walked away, Allan said to Mark: 

“T should hate to be mixed up with that set at all. 
I will lend you the money to settle the note. Five 
pounds, I think you said, would make it all right, and 
you may pay me at your convenience. Besides, the 
old wheels will soon need new tires, and then Swift- 
foot will always be wanting new shoes. I have not 
got so much about me; but if you will step up to my 
house this evening, my wife will give it to you. Iam 
going home now, but shail not come round this way 

ain.’ 

Thankful for the kindly offer, Mark said he would 
certainly go for it, 3 

* 7 


Somehow, a shadow had fallen upon Mark’s cheerful 
face that day. Mattie observed it at noon. He had 
no appetite, even for the fresh strawberries and sweet 
cream which she had thought would please him s0 
much. It was just the same at supper, and she began 
to think he was really ill. 

“Not ill, Mattie,” he said, gravely, “but a little 
dull. I will take a little walk, and perhaps I shall 
come baek better.” 

He went to Allan Mansfield’s house, received the 
money from his wife, and called at Roger Brady’s. 

Brady received him sullenly ; but treated him better 
when he asked for the note and paid the balance. 
When Mark came out, it was quite dark, but he was 
sure that two men were skulking about Roger's house, 
who leoked like James Brady and the jail-bird, Tom 
Woodford, / 

“ Scoundrel! ” he heard Brady say: “I’ll teach him 
to report that Iam carried heme drunk every night. 
He shall pay for his impudence, as sure as he lives.” 

Mark would have laughed if any one had tox! him 
that these words, uttered by a contemptible fellow like 
Jim Brady, could affect his spirits; but they actually 
did. He returned home, feeling quite depressed, to 
the grief and amazement of Mattie, who insisted he 
he was ill, and wanted to send for the doctor. 

“No, Mattie, he could do me no good. I shall feel 
better when this cloud has passed away.” 

The next morning was ill-calculated to drive away 
elouds. Before half-past five, ali Glenwood was riDg- 
ing with the news of a terrible event. Allan Mans- 
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oved and respected—the cheery, honest and 
poe Ir found end fa the woods adjoining Glen- 
He was discovered by a labourer who usually 
took the short cut through the woods, to go to his 
place of daily employment. , 

The horse and waggon had been drawn aside from 
the main road, and poor Allan was lying near it; old 
Swiftfoot standing close to his dead master and, utter- 
ing cries 80 mournful that one could but think he was 

uman in his grief. 

ayy this was not the hardest of this sad tale. Mark 
Henderson's hammer was found near the murdered 
man, and without doubt it was the instrument which 
brought death to poor Allan Mansfield! That peaceful 
cottage which was so bright with happiness the morn- 
ing before was now darkened by a shadow that to all 
buman probability could never be lifted from it. 

Mark was arrested. Roger Brady came forward as 
« witness, to tell of the words he had heard him say 
to the carrier about money, and to say also that Mark 
had had money enough, later in the evening, to take 
up the note he held. Allan’s wife deposed that after 
her husband had gone away, at night, Mark had come 
to her for money, Allan must have forgotten to say 
to her that he was going to lend it to him. 

Mattie Henderson was strong in her faith that Mark 
was no murderer of Allan Mansfield. He loved him 
like a brother, she said. She knew Mark was innocent. 
He was low-spirited the day before, but who is not so, 
at times? It might be a presentiment of his friend’s 
death. There are well authenticated instances of such 
presentiments heralding the death of friends. 

Of course, her convictions did not avail anything ; 
but there was difficulty with the jury. None of 
them could pronounce him guilty, and they dared 
not bring in a verdict of acquittal. 

A new jury was. empanelled, of men upon whom 
Mark’s kindly, cheery ways had not made such deep 
impression, simply because they had not known him 
so well. They brought him in guilty! but recom- 
mended him strongly to mercy. 

Mattie Henderson, the gentle little wife, seemed to 
have suddenly grown into a strong woman of power- 
ful intellect; and, on hearing the sentence, she stood 
up, facing the judge, and said, firmly, and without a 
tear : 


“You are murdering my husband. God will make 
his innocence known some day, and it will be known 
through me. If I walk around the whole earth I will 
track the true murderer, and God will help me in my 
search for him. Already Iam on his track!” 

She was removed by the order of the judge; but as 
she went out she threw a single glance at the wit- 


nesses. 

One of them fainted, and was carried out. Shesaw 
the white face, and knew whose it was, 

There were those in Glenwood and the neighbour- 
ing towns who could not believe in Mark Henderson’s 

uilt. 
. All the evidence against him was purely circum- 
stantial. Even his hammer might have been stolen 
and used by some person, or Allan himself might have 
borrowed the instrument, and used it as a defence 
when he was attacked by the murderer or murderers 
who finally despatched him. And, in their conviction 
of his innocence, they drew up petition after petition, 
which were strongly enforced by powerful signatures, 
and Mark’s senteace was finally commuted to impri- 


sonment for life. 
* 


Poor Mattie Henderson could not endure to stay in 
the cottage where she had been so happy. She 
quitted it almost immediately, and took a single room 
ina house upon the extreme outskirt of Glenwood. 
Here she lived, until all the money she had was ex- 
hausted in simply furnishing necessaries for herself 
and her child. 

Poor and unfriended, Mattie was at last obliged to 
seek support in going out to service; and chance led 
her to accept a place that offered itself through the 
newspaper. It was nota desirable situation—an old 
tavern, on a lonely road, twelve miles from Glen- 
wood—but it would bring bread to her child—poor 
little Lily—and she went to it without a murmur. 

Not even a mother’s eye could have detected any 
Tesemblance to sweet Mattie Henderson, in that pale, 
emaciated, old-looking woman that occupied a menial 
station at the old tavern. She was white as marble, 
and her beautiful hair was tucked closely beneath a 
cap suitable for a very aged person; while the eyes, 
dim and faded with weeping, were hidden beneath 
large spectacles. Deep lines were hollowed in her 
faee—the lines which grief and misery had furrowed 
there. Fate was doing its worst for the lonely de- 
jected woman. 

* * * * * 

It was a dark, stormy night, and Mattie Henderson 
had taken the place of the landlord’s assistant, who 
-~ - — 2 behind the bar, screened from sight, 

only duty being to fill the glasses and them 
to the landlord, " vrs 





As the storm decreased, the occupants left the house, 


and the large, dark, gloomy tavern was left vacant | 


for some time. 

The door opened suddenly, and a man wearing a 
slouching hat that hid his face came in and called for 
a glass of brandy-and-water. It was handed him, and 
he sat down beside the fire without removing his hat. 
Mattie quietly retained her seat behind the bar, 
utterly screened from observation. 

Again the door opened, admitting another man. 
Him, too, the landlord supplied with drink, and then 
went to his supper, leaving Mattie in her unseen seat. 

In a moment she heard: 

“ Curse you, Tom Woodford ! do you know I heard 
you were dead? Are you? Because if yeu are, my 
boy, I would like to have you vacate the premises. 
It is unpleasant, very, to have dead people about one.” 

A vigorous punch at the man’s ribs gave evidence 
that he was no ghost. The welcome given was more 
profound than cordial; but Mattie knew nothing of 
this. She only knew that the first comer was 
addressed as Jem Brady, and that filled her whole 
thought. 

Jem Brady had disappeared almost immediately 
after the trial, and no one knew his whereabouts. 
But here he was; was talking in a low tone to Wood- 
ford ; and Mattie bent all her energies to that conver- 
sation. 

“How strange we should meet here,” said Wood- 
ford. ‘ Have you been here before ? ” 

“ Yes, often.” 

“Then you have probably appropriated what I 
came after.” 

“ Do you mean the box we buried? ” 

“Yes; that carrier’s.” 

“Tt did us no good, that night’s work.” 

“Hush ! the walls have ears.” 

“Pshaw! there is nobody listening. That old 
woman behind there has gone to sleep behind her 
spectacles; and, besides, Allan Mansfield’s death is an 
old story and cannot be revived.” 

“Be silent, I say, I have not done anything about 
the box, because I could not get up the courage. 
Laugh as you will, I care not. I could not go to that 
place alone.” 

“ Well done; Iam here in season, then. We will 
go together to-morrow ; the ground will have thawed 
sufficiently, so we can dig it up easily, and I shall ex- 
pect your assistance.” 

Much more was said—enough to convince Mattie 
that they were the murderers of the poor carrier. She 
heard them appoint to meet in the morning at the 
place of the murder—heard them speak of her husband 
with jeers and laughter, as they became more and 
more tipsy, and saw them go away to their sleeping- 
room. 

How she passed the night she never knew. Her 
brain was oa fire, yet she arranged her plan well. 
They went off in the morning, furnished with the 
landlord’s pickaxe and spade, on some pretence or 
other, and she saw them take the road toward Glen- 
wood. 

The next moment saw her flying over the ground 
tothe house of the nearest magistrate, and in half 
an hour more they were on the road—magistrate, 
constables, and Mattie Henderson with them. So 
sudden was the officers’ descent upon the men, who 
were digging in a deep hole in the woods, that escape 
was impossible. 

Mattie was surely on their track! They were 
brought to trial in a few days, and the result was the 
conviction of James Brady. Woodford attempted to 
turn evidence, but without avail. He was imme- 
diately arrested upon another count, and was marched 
off to await his trial on it. 

7. 7 


Into the dark and dismal prison-house Mattie Hen- 
derson went from the court-room. As she entered 
Mark’s cell, and saw him lying upon the hard couch, 
she uttered a cry. He was so pale that she thought him 
dead. He took her in his arms and recalled her fleet- 
ing senses with his caresses, 

She opened her eyes with a smile of ineffable satis- 
faction, as she said : 

“Love, I come to release you! 
stifles me. Let us go.” 

In her ectasy she forgot that his prison doors could 


Come! this place 


only fly open at the presence of thelaw; not by loving 


hands like hers. But one soon came, armed with 
authority, and Mark Henderson and his wife walked 
out of that dreary cell, to see it no more. 

Once more the little cottage gleamed anew in the 
sunlight. Once more Mattie and Lily sat together 
daily at the open window and Iceked past the old elm, 
to watch the husband and father at work, while a 
shower of sparks flew round his face, now again 
grown brown. 

And Mattie, too, grows young again. The misery 
she has endured has left an inexpressible dignity and 
sweetness upon a face once only gentle and ee. 

F. 


| THe Duke of Sutherland has offered by telegraph 
the use of his yacht to Garibaldi for a few days longer, 
an offer which was accepted. Among the presents 
sent to the General have been a sedan chair, horses, 
and a beautiful masonic apron, embroidered richly by 
the Neapolitan ladies in gold. 


THE BARBER’S GHOST. 


A GENTLEMAN, travelling some years since in the 
Highlands, called at a tavern and requested entertain- 
ment for the night. The landlord informed him that 
it was out of his power to accommodate him, as 
his house was already full. He persisted in stopping, 
as he, as well as his horse, were almost exhausted 
with travelling. After much solicitation, the landlord 
consented to his stopping, provided he would sleep 
in a certain room that had not been occupied for 
a long time, in consequence of a belief that it was 
haunted by the ghost of a barber, who was reported 
to have been murdered in that room some years 
before. 

“Very well,” says the traveller; ‘‘ I'm not afraid of 
ghosts.” 

After having refreshed himself, he inquired of the 
landlord how and in what manner the room in which 
he was to lodge was haunted. The landlord replied, 
that shortly after they retired to rest, an unknown 
voice was heard, in a trembling and protracted accent, 
saying: 

“Do you w-a-nt to be sh-a-ved?” 

“Well,” replied the man, “if he comes he may 
shave me.” 

He then requested to be shown to the apartment, in 
going to which he was conducted through a large 
room where were seated a great number of persons at 
a gaming-table. Feeling a curiosity which almost 
every one possesses after having heard ghost stories, 
he carefully searched every corner of his room, but 
could discover nothing but the usual furniture of the 
apartment. He then laid down, but did not close his 
eyes immediately, and in a few minutes he imagined 
he heard a voice saying : 

“ Do you w-a-nt to be sh-a-ved.” 

He arose from his bed and searched every part of 
the room, but could discover nothing. He again went 
to bed, but no sooner had he begun to-compose him- 
self to sleep than the question was again repeated. 
He again arose and went to the window, the sound 
appearing to proceed from that quarter, and stood 
awhile silent. After a few moments of anxious sus- 
pense, he again heard the sound distinctly, and, con- 
vinced that it was from without, he epened the window, 
when the question was repeated full in his ear, which 
startled him not a little. Upona minute examination, 
however, he observed that the limb of a large oak tree, 
which stood under his window, projected so near the 
house that every breath of wind, to a lively imagina- 
tion, made a noise resembling the interrogation : 

“Do you w-a-nt to be sh-a-ved ? ” 

Having satisfied himself that his ghost was nothing 
more or less than the limb of a tree coming in contact 
with the house, he again went to bed and attémpted 
to get asleep; but he was now interrupted by the 
peals of laughter and an occasional volley of oaths 
and curses from the room where the gamblers were 
assembled. Thinking that he could turn the late 
discovery to his own advantage, he took a sheet from 
the bed and wrapped it round him, and taking the 
wash-basin in his hand, and throwing a towel over 
his arm, proceeded to the room of the gamblers, and 
suddenly opening the door, walked in, exclaiming, in 
a tremulous voice : 

“Do you w-a-nt to be sh-a-ved ? ” 

Terrified at the sudden appearance of the ghost, the 
gamblers were thrown into the greatest confusion in 
attempting to escape it, some jumping through the 
windows, and others tumbling head over heels down 
stairs. Our ghost, taking advantage of a clear room, 
deliberately swept a large amount of money from the 
table into the basin, and retired unseen to his own 
room. 

The next morning he found the house in the utmost 
confusion. He was immediately asked if he rested 
well, to which he replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, no wonder,” said the landlord, “for the 
ghost, instead of going to his own room, made a mis- 
take and came ¢o ours, frightened us out of the room, 
and took away every shilling of our money.” 

The guest, without being the least suspeeted, quietly , 
ate his own breakfast and departed, many pounds 
richer by the adventure. 


Very Marriep PEopte.—It is usually considered 
a noteworthy circumstance for a man or woman to 
have been married three times ; but of old this number 
would have been thought very little of. St. Jerome 
mentions a widow that married her twenty-second 
husband, who, in his turn, had been married to 
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wwenty-two wives—surely an experienced couple. A 
woman named Elizabeth Masi, who died at Florence, 
1768, had been married te seven husbands, all of whom 
she outlived. When on her death-bed she recalled the 
good and bad points of each of her husbands, and 
having impartially weighed them in the balance, she 
singled out her fifth spouse as the favourite, and de- 
sired her remains might be interred near his. The 
death ef a soldier is recerded in 1784, who had five 
wives; and his widow, aged ninety, wept over the 
grave of her fourth husband. There is an account of 
a gentleman who married four wives, and lived to be 
115 years old. When he died he left twenty-three 
“ children” alive and well, some of said children being 
from three to four score. A gentleman died at Bor- 
deaux, 1772, who had been married sixteen times. In 
July, 1768,a couple were living in Essex, who had 
been married niaety-one years, the husband being 107 
and the wife 103 years of age. At the church of St. 
Clement Danes, in 1772, a woman of eighty-five was 
married to her sixth husband. 








THE PERILS OF MONT BLANC. 


WE had ascended Mont Blanc to a height where 
most travellers are willing and anxious to turn back 
to the world below; but I was young and ambitious, 
and foolishly eager to reach that awfully sublime 
elevation which so few have ever attained, and in at- 
tempting which so many have lost their lives. 

“ Well, master,” said the principal guide, to whom I 
had previously made known my desire, “ what say 
you now?” 

“ Forward,” cried I, with romantic enthusiasm, “ to 
all that man may dare!” 

‘“‘ Have you laid your life in the balance with your 
wish ? ” he asked. 

“T have considered everything,” I replied. 

“ Then forward it is, for victory or death ?” 

He then proceeded to hold a consultation with the 
other guides, and I to take leave of my friends. 

Five mountaineers, including the chief guide, de- 
cided to accompany me; and securing ourselves to 
each other by strong ropes,so that a slip or mis-step 
of one might not prove fatal to him, we set out, each 
carrying his knapsack of provisions and negus strap- 
ped to his back, and in his hand a long baton, or 
balancing pole, with a hook at one end and a steel 
point at the other, to assist his footing along dizzy 
ledges and over yawning chasms, whose awful depths 
could not be penetrated by human eye. 

We were already in a region of peril. Around and 
above us towered mountains of ice and snow, whose 
slippery and dazzling summits we must gain. 

Every step of our progress required labour and 
care, and some of our exploits, as I remember them, 
savour more of romance than reality. 

It was no unusual thing for us to pull ourselves up 
by our hands from one crag of ice to another, and 
lewer ourselves over some abyss in the same manner 
—or crawl along some narrow, slippery ledge on our 
hands and knees, with a sheer descent on either side 
of us of a thousand feet. 

At length we came to a perpendicular wall of ice, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet in height, over which 
we must pass direct, or abandon our purpose. We 
examined it on all sides, but found nothing better 
than that which direetly faced us. How could we 
surmount the difficulty ? 

“lf we go forward, we must climb this precipice of 
ice-—there is no alternative,” at length said the chief 
guide, turning to me. 

“Can it be done?” I inquired. 

“That is a question best answered by trying,” he 
replied. “It is difficult and dangerous, but I think it 

ssible.” 

He then held a short consultation with his com- 
panious, and proceeded to the work. He cut places 
for his hands and feet, and, climbing up by means of 
these, cut others still higher, his comrades steadying 
and supporting him as long as they could reach. He 
then came down, and had one of the poles fastened to 
his dress, so that they could keep him from losing his 
balance. 

In this manner he slowly worked his way up, up, 
up, till the pole became too short, when he came 
down and rested while another was being made fast 
to it. Once more he returned to the work, and soon 
after he accomplished the bold feat, and stood upon 
the slippery summit. 

The rest of us now disengaged ourselves from the 
rope, by which, as I have mentioned, we were all 
connected together, and two ethers ascended in the 
same manner as the first, one of them taking the rope 
up with him. 

They now told me it was best for me to go up 
while there were some below and some above to assist 
me; and to prevent any accident happening through 
my inexperience, tlie rope was lowered and fastened 





around my body, and as fast as I ascended the slack 
was taken in by those above. 

When a little more than half-way from the base to 
the top, one of my feet suddenly slipped, and my 
body partly swung round. , 

I grasped firmly with my hands; and the tighten- 
ing of the rope, with the assistance of the pole press- 
ing in between my shoulders, kept me from swinging 
clear, and consequently from dashing my bones on 
the rough ice below—for the pole could not have sup- 
ported my weight, and those above would have been 
compelled to let go the rope to save themselves from 
being dragged over the precipice. 

The event gave my system a fearful shock, and in 
an instant I was covered with perspiration, cold as it 


was. 

I finally got to the top in safety, but I felt so weak 
and trembling, that for some minutes I sat down on 
the ice to recover my composure. The others, mean- 
time, made the ascent without accident. 

We now set forward again, and for some time met 
with only minor obstacles, which were readily over- 
come. 

Towards sunset we came in sight of two sharp- 
pointed rocks, lifting their bare heads in solemn gran- 
deur above the surrounding snow and ice. These 
were called the Grand and Petit Mulets, and occu- 
pied a position a little more than half way up the 
mountain. 

“There is the spot,” said Gougjon, the principal 
| guide, pointing to the larger of these two rocks, 
“where, if heaven favours us, we shall pass the 
coming night.” 

As we drew near this rock, I was led to think 
heaven would not favour us in reaching that dangerous 
point, for we were suddenly stopped by a wide, black 
chasm, that made me giddy to look into. This ran 
along the base of the rock, and completely cut off our 
approach—nor could we discover any means of getting 
over it. Wecould not descend intoit and come eut alive, 
and nowhere could we perceive the usual bridge of 
ice Mg snow by which we had crossed other similar 
gulfs. 

“ The last time I was here,” said Gougjon, “there 
was a narrow wall of ice sloping upward across this 
chasm, on which I cut steps and advanced, at a great 
risk of life; but now even that is gone, melted away 
perhaps, and so, for all that I can see, our upward 
journey terminates here.” 

I was disappointed, I confess, for I had set my heart 
standing upon the very pinnacle of Mont Blanc, and 
feeling that nothing in this world had ever gone up 
higher. 

“ As constant changes are going on,” remarked the 
chief guide, perhaps by this time next year this gulf 
will be bridged over.” 

“ Ay, perhaps!” I answered, moodily. 

As it was now too late in the day to retrace our 
steps before dark, the next important thing was to find 
some sheltered spot where we could pass the cold 
night. We went back some distance, to a crevice 
which ran around under a huge rock that was in turn 
overlaid with snow and ice. This was perhaps as 
comfortable as we could find, for here the wind could 
not reach us, and the overhanging rock would shelter 
us from the storm, in case one should come up sud- 
denly, which was not an unusual thing in that locality. 
For myself, I did not like the idea of spending the night 
night there, for I fancied there was danger of being 
buried under an avalanche; but, for that matter, there 
was danger of some kind in every other spot, and per- 
haps, after all, we should be assafe there as anywhere. 

Wrapping myself up as warmly as I could, I passed 
the first half of the night in walking up and down 
along a narrow ledge, occasionally exchanging a word 
with some of the guides, but most of the time brooding 
in sullen silence over my disappointment. At last, 
feeling very much fatigued, I went away some dis- 
tance from the others and sat down; but finding, after 
a few minutes, that I was becoming drowsy, and likely 
{to fall suddenly asleep, which I did not think was 
| prudent, I arose, with the intention of returning to the 
guides and keeping myself awake with conversation. 

But scarcely had I taken one step forward when I 
stopped, and felt my hair rise with horror. I heard 
a strange sound, more like the distant purring of some 
animal than anything else I can liken it to, and at the 
same moment, there was a slight vibration or quiver of 
the ground under me. I cannot tell why, for I had 
never experienced anything of the kind before; but at 
once, as if by instinct, [ seemed to know it was a 
descending avalanche, and descending, too, from far 
above, probably to overwhelm and bury me for ever. 











Quickly the distant sounds changed, and deepened 
in volume, and soen became a hissing roar, fairly 
shaking the ground beneath me; and then my mind 
was whirled away from self te the deeply beloved ones 
at home. 

Suddenly, there was a strange rush and oppression 
of air—a cloud of darkness seemed to settle over me. 
The hissing roar ended with a terrible crash, and a 





$< 
silence succeeded, so deep and deadly that it ap 
more awful than the noise of a thousand thunders, 

But the appalling crisis was over, and I was g 
alive. I thanked my God for it, and shouted to n 
companions in peril. Noanswer! I shouted peg 
No response! I started to go to them, and three 
brought me against a wall of ice and snow! |, 
coiled in horror, and comprehended that they might 
be no longer among the living. I turned and ray the 
other way, trembling with fear. Six paces brought 
me against another wall of iceand snow! _ It was ov 
me—around me—on every side of me! I was buried 
alive! I shrieked at the dreadful conviction, 
brain reeled, and I fell. y 

It would be useless for me to attempt to paint thy 
horrors of that night, after recovering my conscioy. 
ness. 

When morning once more dawned, to my gre 
surprise—and, I scarcely need add, rapturous joy] 
beheld the light stream into my little chamber through 
an aperture about the size of my body, and only a fey 
feet above my head. I readily climbed to it, erawlaj 
through, and once more steod in the living world, 

A tremendous avalanche had fallen, but I had only 
been caught by a light portion of the extreme left, ang 
been saved by the-overhanging rock, which fortunately 
had not been displaced in the downward rush of this 
mountain of ice and snow. Not so the poor guides 
They were further to the right, and were probably 
crushed to death at once. At least they were gone, 
and no mortal ever beheld them more. 

How I found my way down that awful mountain, 
alone and unaided, I hardly know. Even now! cap 
scarcely realize that I actually went through so many 
dangers and escaped with life. On three occasions, in 
sliding down the hills of ice, I was sent to the very 
verge of an awful gulf, and saved as it were bys 
miracle ; and three times, in lowering myself down the 
slippery precipices, I lost my hold, and fell a distancs 
that would have killed most men. And yet nota bone 
was broken. I was much bruised, however; and ones 
I was so stunned that I knew nothing for an how, 
But God, in his mercy, saw proper to give me back to 
the world, and save me from the awful fate of ny 
companions in peril. E. Beyvert. 





Ir is hard times for the army in India, and difficult 
to live, not because bullets fly about, but because the 
land is threatened with a famine. The prices of nearly 
every necessary of life are terribly high. Almost 
every article ef provision now costs twice as much 
as it did a few years ago. Indian pay seems high, 
but it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the rupee will buy no more in India than a shilling 
will buy at home. For some wretched bit of badly- 
fed mutton the Khansamah will charge thie price of s 
dish of turtlé-soup. Articles of ladies’ dress fetch 
about five times what they would at home. 

16,000 emigrants landed in New Yerk in one day, 
and nearly at that average every day of the week 
recently. It is pretty clear that the Irish and Germans 
keep up the fighting at their expense of flesh and 
blood, for out of these emigrants a large per centage of 
them are taken off to the slaughter-houses at the 
temptation of 100/. a head, greenbacks, which the poor 
fellows do not know is about equivalent to 39/. cash. 
It is said that the Irish conscript generally purchases 
507. worth of greenback luxuries at once, and that 
often he shakes off his brogues for patent leathers and 
a white choker and dress-coat—to be worn out ins 
day or two. The fellow has, at least, gentlemanly 
instincts. 

BABBAGE AND WELLINGTON.—One morning the 
Duke of Wellington called in Dorset Street with the 
late Countess ef Wilton, to whom he wished me to 
shew the Difference Engine. Its home was at that 

riod in my drawing-room. We sat round it whils 
poms th its mode of actien, and made it calculate 
some small table of numbers. When I had concluded 
py ang agg Lady Wilton, addressing me, said, 
“Now, Mr. Babbage, can you tell me what was your 
greatest difficulty in contriving this machine?” 1 had 
never previously asked myself that question; tat I 
knew the nature of it well. It arose not from the 
difficulty of contriving mechanism to execute each in- 
dividual movement, for I had contrived very mény 
different modes of executing each; but it really aros 
from the almost innumerable combinations awongs 
all these contrivances—a number so vast, that 0 
human mind could examine them all. It instantly 
occurred to me that a similar difficulty must preseut 
itself toa general commanding a vast army, wiet 
about to engage in a conflict with another army af 
equal or of greater amount. I therefore thought that 
it must have been felt by the Duke of Wellington, aud 
I determined to make a kind of psychological expe” 
ment upon him. Carefully abstaining from #Y 
military term, I commenced my explanation to Lady 
Wilton. I soon perceived by his countenance thet 
the duke was already in imagination again in Spall 
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nt on boldly with the explanation of my own 
cad ne difficulty 5 and when I had concluded, the 
duke turned to Lady Wilton, and said, “ I know that 
difficulty well."—Babbage’s Passages Srom the Life of a 
Philosopher. 

Ir is said, that the Yankees had an eye on the 
proceedings of the Deerhound, intending to be un- 
pleasant to her when she got to sea. If 80, she has 
escaped their vigilance, for we have information that 


she was in the Moray Forth on Wednesday, and was 
about to prosecute her voyage, without fear of hin- 
drance, whithersoever it pleased her. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “‘ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER CL 

Oh, how this tyrant doubt destroys my breast! 

My thoughts, like birds who, frightened from their nests, 

‘Around the place where all was hushed before, 

Fiutter and hardly nestle any more. Otway. 

Aurnoven Mrs. Brooks had accepted the asylum 
offered by Athalie, and undertaken the task assigned 
ber, of acting both as spy and guard upon the Countess 
of Moretown, she was not reconciled to it. True, she 
no longer felt the bitter pangs of hunger and cold—no 
longer begged for precarious bread : still her mind was 
ill at ease; she felt dissatisfied with herself; the past 
haunted her like a dream ; the mask was partially torn 
from the hypecritical features of the being whom she 
had once regarded as her benefactress. ‘The intimate 
alliance, between Dr. Briard and the governess—his 
knowledge in medicine, and perfect acquaintance with 
the circumstances attending the death of Madame 
Duverny, gave her cause for profound reflection: a 
terrible suspicion that she had been made the dupe of 
another's crime haunted her. 

“Who profited,” she repeatedly asked herself, “ by 
the murder—if murder has really been committed? ” 
The reply was still the same: “ Athalie — only 
Athalie! ” 

“It will be clear before I die!” she frequently mur- 
mured to herself; “ I feel it will!” 

And she was right: the discovery, like an event 
cradled upon the wing of Time, was sure to arrive at 
last. 

When the charlatan informed her of the intended 
visit of the earl and the Frenchwoman to the abbey, 
she resolved to keep an observant eye upon her: ac- 
cident might afford some clue to confirm or dissipate 
the doubts which rose like shadows continually before 
her. 

On one occasion, on entering the library, she had 
found Dr. Briard so deeply engaged in the examina- 
tion of a packet of letters and papers spread before him 
on the table, that, before he became aware of her pre- 
sence, she had time to notice that they were chiefly in 
the handwriting of the governess. No sooner had she 
made the discovery than she felt a sudden desire to 
possess herself of them. 

“Always studying!” she said, after retreating to 
such a distaace from the table as to disarm his sus- 
picions. 

The old man looked up, and, before replying to her, 
carefully gathered up the papers, which he placed ina 
small cabinet, strongly clasped with silver bands, near 
him, and turned the key. 

“Yes—yes!” he muttered; “as long as I keep my 
mind in exercise, the body is sure to remain in health! 
What brings you here ? ” he added. 

The woman placed several volumes which she had 
— from the apartment of the countess upon the 

1e, 

“More books! ” continued the speaker; “ well, they 
are her only amusement, and it would be cruel to deny 
them to her.” 

“She does little else than read and pray!” observed 

the nurse. 
: “Pray!” repeated the doctor, with a cynical smile; 
‘pray! I should have thought that the years she had 
passed in loneliness and captivity would long ere this 
have convinced her of the folly of trusting to Provi- 
dence, to heaven, and such childish dreams ! ” 


“ Are they dreams?” demanded Mrs. Brooks, fixing | 


her eyes upon him, and at thesame time with difficulty 
repressing a shudder. 
_ The man of science shrugged his shoulders with an 
alr of affected contempt. 
a Medemeleciie Athalie does not think so!” she 
ed, 

“Bah!” he exclaimed; “Athalic thinks as I do—and 
has done so from her childhood; only, woman-like, she 
observes the convenance du le.” 
Now you are not speaking the truth !” replied his 
rant, with a levity which she was very far from feel- 
‘ie Athalie and I were children together—read from 

® same book at the village church in Normandy— 
Went regularly to confession —and——” 





‘* All to please her aunt, upon whom she was depen- | 
dant!” interrupted the doctor; ‘and she rewarded her | 


compliance with her superstitious caprices by leaving 
her her fortune! But there—take your books,” he 
added, ‘‘and return shortly after dinner, and make my 
coffee.” 

Mrs. Brooks smilingly nodded assent, and quitted 
the room with the volumes she had come in search of; 
but no sooner was the door closed between them than 
her countenance underwent an entire change, and an 
expression of deep thoughtfulness overshadowed it. 
She staggered rather than walked to her room, and 
locked herself in. 

“What have I heard?” she demanded of herself. 
“ Even from girlhood the fortune of Madame Duverny 
was an object of speculation to her niece, whose reli- 
gion was a mask to win her fayour, Heaven grant 
that her affection for her relative and the feelings she 
professed for me may not have been the same. And 
he—this man who is so dangerously skilled in plants 


and medicine!” she continued, after a pause; “he | 
appears to have been her confident, her adviser—per- | 
detected. 


haps her agent,” she added with a shudder; “ horrible 
as it is, the conviction daily becomes stronger in my 
mind, I have been made the scape-goat of another’s 
crime—the dupe of her pretended benevolence.” 

From the date of the abeve conversation. Mrs. Brooks 
became a changed woman: her energies were bent to 
obtain some proof that Athalie had been privy to the 
death of Madame Duverny: armed with it, she would 
become her mistress ; without it, she must continue her 
slave. 

The patience of Lady Moretown under her unmerited 
sufferings—her resignation and piety—gradually won 
the sympathy and respect of her new attendant, who 
quickly perceived that she was mad merely because her 
tyrant found it convenient to prove her so, Suffering 
had taught the nurse mercy, and she resolved, as far as 
her own safety would permit, to show every indulgence 
and kindness to her charge. Had not the fearful threat 
which the governess kept, like the sword of Damocles, 
suspended over her head, been ever present to her mind, 
she would at once have assisted her to escape from 
her prison to her friends; but that was a step she dared 
not take. 

She awaited the arrival of the earl and her employer 
with a mingled sensation of hope and fear. 

So anxious was the Frenchwoman to put the infa- 
mous design she had conceived against her rival—as 
she insolently termed the unhappy wife of her dupe— 
into execution, that the very evening of her arrival she 
sent a message to Dr. Briard, to attend her in her 
dressing-room. 

Mrs. Brooks was present when she gave the order to 
the old footman, James. 

“ Tell him,” said the female fiend, “that in an hour 
I shall expect him here. Hark!” she added, as a bell 
rang, “the earl has left the dressing-room. Let coffee 
be served immediately.” 

The domestic left the room with his message. 

“You, Brooks,” continued the speaker, “ return to 
your mad patient, and do not mention our arrival. By 
the bye, does she ever speak of me? ” 

“ T have never once heard her pronounce your name,” 
was the reply. 

Athalie felt annoyed : the profound contempt which 
seemed to ignore her existence was galling to her pride. 
She would have been delighted to hear that the being 
she had so cruelly wronged daily or hourly cursed her: 
it would have been a proof that the iron had entered 
her very soul. 

“She has been in one of her calm moods, I sup- 
pose? ” observed the Frenchwoman, with an air of af- 
fected indifferance ; “ it has lasted a considerable time. 
She will be roused soon !” 

The nurse shuddered at the sinister smile which ac- 
companied her words. 

“You have seen nothing,” she continued, ‘‘ to lead 
you to suspect that anyone has obtained access to her 
since you have been here ? ” 

“ Nothing !” 

‘“* And the servants are faithful?” 

“ As far as I can judge—I seldon mix with them.” 

“You are wrong,” replied the governess, tartly ; “if 
your reserve proceed from pride, it is misplaced—if 
from indifference to our interests, from a worse fault— 
ingratitude. You must mix with them—enter into all 
their gosssip—catch at every word—act as a spy upon 
them. What else,” she added, with a disdainful toss of 
the head, “‘ have I placed you here for? ” 

“Since it is your wish,” replied Mrs. Brooks, in a 
submissive tone, “I shall not fail to do so.” 

“Of course it is my wish. That bellagain! His 
lordship grows impatient—never easy but when I am 
with him. We will speak further of this in the morn~ 
ing.” 

So saying, the governess left the boudoir to take her 
coffee with the earl, who was so accustomed to her 
society at such times, that he would not receive it from 
any hands but hers. 

“* Infidel and hypocrite! ” murmured the nurse, “I 








have already proved her, from her own confessions— 
but the last mask has not fallen yet. And I once loved: 
this fiend!” she added; “ trusted her—believed in her 
friendship and goodness of heart. Heart!” she repeated, 
bitterly; “yes, she has a heart—so has the tomb its 
tenant: corruption reigns in both!” 

Tae suspicions of Mrs. Broeks once aroused, she felt 
an irresistible desire to be present at the interview be- 
tween Athalie and the charlatan, and refleeted for some 
time upon the manner of gratifying her curiosity. An 
idea at last struck her. 

Adjoining the boudoir was an alcove, built over one 
end of the conservatory, which extended the entire 
length of the south wing of the mansion, A heavy 
curtain of Utrecht velvet was drawn across the door ; 
the interior of the recess was lit by an alabaster lamp, 
suspended by silver chains from the ceiling. This the 


| nurse carefully extinguished, and concealed herself 


behind the massive draperies, in sucl: a manner that, 
if drawn suddenly aside, they would enfold rather 
than expose her: so that, without a minute examina- 
tion, it was scarcely possible for her presence to be 


In this spot she remained for more than an hour, 
breathless as expectation or revenge waiting for its 
prey. At last she heard the voice of the governess in the 
= humming the well-known and then popular 
air of— 

“Richard, oh, mon roy! ” 

“God!” muttered the woman, “ with such thoughts 
and memories, can the murderess sing ? ” 

Athalie entered the boudoir, and threw herself list- 
lessly upon the luxurious musnud in the centre of the 
room. As the project for which she had summoned 
Briard to attend her became more and more distinct in 
its details, her voice gradually dropped, and the last 
note of the air died away as he tapped at the door of the 
room. 

“ Come in!” cried the abandoned woman. 

The doctor entered with his usual stealthy step: 
there was something very cat-like in his noiseless, 
gliding manner of progression. He walked like a man 
whe feared lest his shadow should betray him. 

* Are you alone ?” he said. 

“ Can’t you see Iam?” 

The old man looked earefully round the room: not 
an object escaped his cold, calculating glance. At 
last it rested on the velvet curtain which covered the 
alcove. 

“Where does that lead to? ” he demanded. 

“ To a recess from which there is no egress,” replied 
his wife in a tone of irritation—for her brain was filled 
with the project she had elaborated, and she felt im- 
patient to consult him upon the means of carrying it 
into execution. ‘Sit down,” she added; “for I have 
much to say to you.” 

“Caution is the parent of security! ” observed the 
Frenchman; “a chance given away isa weapon placed 
in the hands of our enemies, who may or may not 
strike with it. Our conversation will be all the more 
satisfactory that it is held without witnesses.” 

He advanced to the alcove, and, drawing aside one 
of the curtains, peered into the nook : to all appearance, 
it was empty. : 

“Now,” he said, drawing a chair near to the spot 
where his confederate was sitting, “I am ready to at- 
tend to you!” . 

The governess shrugged her shoulders, to intimate 
that he might have spared himself the useless trouble 
he had taken, and have done so at first. 

“ Pish!” muttered her husband; “ you are not with 
the earl. Do not waste your airsand graces upon me, 
for I presume you did not send for me to quarrel with 
me?” 

‘Quarrel with you!” iterated his wife; “I should 
as soon quarrel with the spleen, in the hope of ridding 
myself of it. Besides, we are too useful to each other. 
Tell me,” she added, “ you who have read so much, 
and seen even more, what is your opinion of the cha- 
racter of Catherine de Medicis ?” 

“That she was one of the master spirits of the age 
in which she lived, and worthy to rule the destinies of 
the nation whose sceptre her husband and sons alter- 
nately held, but which she really swayed.” 

“ And do you believe all that is related of her?” 

*ant” 

“Even to the fact of her causing a draught to be 
prepared which destroyed thewntellect of her own son, 
whilst it left his bodily health unimpaired, that she 
might reign in his stead? ” 

“ Even to that,” replied the old man, impressively. 

“ She must have been well served,” observed Athalie, 
musingly. 

“ Science can do much! ” said the doctor. 

“Then let it do as much for me!” exclaimed his 
wife, in a low, hissing tone, which sounded as if the 
words came from between her clenched teeth; ‘since 
the life of the being whom I hate is guarded by our 
interests, let her reason be made the victim. Whilst 
I faneied that her days were passed in tears—her 
nights in prayers—that every minute of her existencs 
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was eounted by agonies, I felt satisfied. But now that 
she knows her son has escaped—that the day of retri- 
bution is but postponed, the medal is reversed—my 
soul is consumed at the thought of her triumph over 
me.” 

“And what should I gain by ministering to your 
vengeance?” demanded Briard, coolly; “ supposing 
that I were capable of composing the draught you 
require ? ” 

“ Independence! ” was the reply. 

“ How to be secured?” 

The fiend paused for an instant, for her avarice was 
struggling with her hatred of the innocent Alice. The 
latter feeling at last prevailed over every other con- 
sideration. 

“Hear me!” she said; “I have long been aware of 
the desire you entertain to retire to Italy. By the sacri- 
fice of my jewels, and a sum which I havesaved from 
the annuity settled upon me by the earl, I can gratify 
that wish.” 

“ Are you serious ?” inquired the man of science. 

“ Perfectly!” 

He stretched forth his long, withered hand, and 
silently clasped that of the speaker, who returned the 
pressure. 

“Tt is a compact!” he slowly enunciated; “ I know 
the secret of the composition which reduces reason to 
drivelling idiotcy—leaves the mind a ruin, but the 
body’s health unimpaired. If I consent to this crime, 
for crime it is, there must be no trifling between us!” 

“ There shall be none!” answered Athalie, calmly. 

“Should you hesitate to complete your promise,” 
resumed the doctor, “my revenge would be fearful. 
Know,” he added, “that I retain your letters—the 
correspondence which took place before our marriage 
—the proofs of Madame Duverny’s death, and “ 

“Enough!” interrupted his wife; “I might have 
guessed as much. The first use you made of them was 
to force me to a marriage which my soul abhorred, and 
the next——” 

“Would be to send you to the scaffold, should you 
deceive me! ” interrupted the man of science. 

“Doubtless!” said his wife, bitterly; “doubtless! 
But this avowal compels me to add another condi- 
tion.” 

“ Name it!” 

“ That the letters you speak of shall be given up to 
me on the receipt of the money.” 

“ Agreed!” 

“And the certificate—the only proof of our ill- 
assorted marriage ?” 

“ Agreed too!” said her husband, in a tone of the 
most profound indifference ; “I know,” he continued, 

‘the point at which you aim, and am willing to gratify 
it. You would be Countess of Moretown—would place 
upon your brow the coronet of your rival. You will 
never succeed.” 

“Why not?” demanded the governess, haughtily. 

“ For two reasons!” replied Doctor Briard. “The 
first is, that the life of Alice is positively necessary to 
the earl.” 

“ The course of nature may remove her ? ” observed 
the governess. 

“Granted—still you would fail. His lordship is 

profoundly selfish, and endures yeur influence rather 
from habit than affection. As a wife he would fear 
you. You had much better exert your talent for in- 
trigue by inducing the viscount to espouse our child, 
whe, as yet, has experienced but little of her mother's 
care.” 
“T have already informed the earl,” exclaimed the 
unnatural parent, in a dissatisfied tone, “ that I expect 
my niece to pass a year with me in England: that is 
one step towards it; but time must elapse before that 
project can be brought to bear. Godfrey is at sea: 
enough that it shall not be lost sight of. And now tell 
me,” she added, “ how long will it take to prepare the 
draught? ” 

“ T bree days.” 

“ And the time for its effects? ” 

“ About a month,” answered the charlatan; “ its 
operation is slow, but sure! At first a heavy terpor 
will steal over the victim, then an indifference to every- 
thing around, a distaste of food, and forgetfulness, 
mingled with occasional outbreaks of passion—these 
mark the last struggles which take place bet ween reason 
and idiotcy.” 

Athalie listened to these fearful details with a fiend- 
like joy. Imagination already painted to her the 
sufferings of her victim. Again the promise of the 
independence was renewed, and they parted, mutually 
satisfied with the devilish compact they had made. 

As Doctor Briard left the room, his wife cast a look 
of mingled hatred and contempt after him, then drew 
from her bosom the small flagon of the poison he had 
given her on her last visit to the abbey, and pressed it 
to her lips. 

“ This shall pay thee!” she murmured, in so low a 
tone that the concealed witness of their conversation 
could scarcely catch the words. “ Fool—fool ! to think 
that i would live the slave of my own fears—be haunted 





by nightly terrors. No; let him but administer to my 
revenge, and this will settle the long-standing debt 
between us—the debt of hate.” 

Replacing the phial in her bosom, she rose from 
her seat upon the luxurious pile of cushions, where 
she had sat coiled like a serpent, and, advancing to 
the mirror opposite, carefully adjusted her hair; then 
quitted the boudoir, humming the refrain she had 
sung when she first entered it. 

Some time elapsed before the curtains of the alcove 


‘were drawn aside, and the nurse ventured to step 


from her hiding-place. Her countenance was pale 
with terror—and yet there was an expression of deter- 
mination in it. Her suspicions were confirmed. The 
terrible confidence she had overheard proved, beyond 
a doubt, that she had been made the dupe of the fiend 
to whom for so many years she had imagined herself 
bound by the ties of gratitude. 

“T cannot reflect here,” she said, looking round her 
with horror; “she may return and read in my tell- 
tale face the discovery I have made! God will aid 
me,” she added, sinking for an instant on her knees, 
“and justice nerve me!” _ 

Hastily rising, after a few moments passed in mental 
prayer, the victim of deceit glided like the shadow of 
Nemesis from the room, and gained her own chamber 
unperceived. Once arrived there, she carefully locked 
the door, and passed the greater part of the night in 
deciding on her future conduct. When she made her 
appearance in the morning, to make her report to the 
governess, her countenance was calm as usual. 

(To be continued.) 
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No. 7—MAGNIFICENT ADVERTISING—POWER OF 
IMAGINATION. 

In the year 1834, Dr. Benjamin Brandreth com- 
menced advertising, “ Brandreth’s Pills, specially re- 
commended to purify the blood.” His office consisted 
of aroom about ten feet square, located in what was then 
known as the Sun building. He put a large gilt sign 
over the Sun office, five or six feet wide by the length 
of the building, which attracted much attention at the 
time. 

Dr. Brandreth had great faith in his pills, and I 
believe not without reason, for multitudes of persons 
soon became convinced of the truth of his assertions, 
that “all diseases arise from impurity or imperfect 
circulation of the blood, and by purgation with Bran- 
dreth’s Pills all disease may be cured.” 

But great and reasonable as might have been the 
faith of Dr. Brandreth in the efficacy of his pills, his 
faith in the potency of advertising them was equally 
strong. Hence he commenced advertising largely in 
the Sun newspaper. 

At the commencement of his career, Dr. Brandreth 
was indebted to Mr. Beach, proprietor of the Sun, for 
encouragement and means of advertising. But this 
very advertising soon caused his receipts to be enor- 
mous. Although the pills were but 1s. 1}d. per box, 
they were soon sold to such a great extent, that tons of 
huge cases filled with the “purely vegetable pill” 
were sent from the new and extensive manufac- 
tory every week. Advertisement after advertise- 
ment appeared in the newspapers in the shape of 
learned and scientific pathological dissertations, the 
very reading of which would tempt a poor mortal 
to rush for a box of Brandreth’s pills; 60 evident 
was it (according to the advertisements) that nobody 
ever had or ever would have “ pure blood” until from 
one te a dozen boxes of the pills had been taken as 
“ purifiers.” The ingenuity displayed in concocting 
these advertisements was superb, and was probably 
hardly equalled by that required to concoct the pills. 

No pain, ache, twinge, or other sensation, good or 
bad or indifferent, ever experienced by a member of the 
human family, but was a most irrefragable evidence of 
the impurity of the blood; and it would have been 
blasphemy to have denied the “self-evident ” theory, 
that all “diseases arise from impurity or imperfect 
circulation of the blood, and that by purgation with 
Brandreth’s pills all disease may be cured.” 

The doctor claims that his grandfather first manu- 
factured the pills in 1751. I suppose this may be true; 
at all events, no living man will be apt to testify to the 
contrary. Here is an extract from one of Dr. Bran- 
dreth’s early advertisements, which will give an idea 
of his style: 

“ What has been longest known has been most con- 
sidered, and what has been most considered is best 
understood. 

“ The life of the flesh is in the blood.—Lev. xvii, 2. 

“Bleeding reduces the vital powers; Brandreth’s 
pills increase them. So in sickness never be bled, 
especially in dizziness and apeplexy, but always use 
Brandreth’s pills. 

“The laws of life are written upon the face of 
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nature. The tempest, whirlwind and thunderstorm 
bring health from the solitudes of God. The tides 
are the daily agitators and purifiers of the mighty 
world of waters. 

“What these providential means are as purifiers 
of the atmosphere or air, Brandreth’s pills are to 
man.” 


This splendid system of advertising, and the almost 
reckless outlay which was required to keep it y, 
challenged the admiration of the business community 
In the course of a few years his office was enlarged, 
and he was finally, in the year 1836, compelled to te. 
move his manufactory to more extensive premises, 
where such perfectly incredible quantities of Branj. 
reth’s pills have been manufactured and sold that i 
would hardly be safe to give the statistics. Suffice 
to say that the only “humbug” which I suspect jy 
connection with the pills was the very harmless ang 
unobjectionable, yet novel, method of advertisj 
them ; and as the doctor amassed a great fortung by 
their manufacture, this very fact is prima facie eyi- 
dence that the pill was a valuable purgative. 

A very funny incident oceurred to me in connep. 
tion with this great pill. In the year 1836, while | 
was travelling, and during my stay at Natchez, I be. 
came convinced, by reading Dr. Brandreth’s adver. 
tisements, that I needed his pills. Indeed, I therg 
read the proof that every symptom that I experienced, 
either in imagination or in reality, rendered their 
extensive consumption absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve my life. 

I purchased a box of Brandreth’s pills. The effect 
was miraculous! Of course it was just what the 
advertisement told me it would be. I purchased half. 
a-dozen boxes. They were all used up in a very 
short time, and I was a confirmed disciple of the 
blood theory. Then I laid in a dozen boxes. I was 
a profitable customer, and had become thoroughly 
convinced that the only real “greenhorns” in the 
world were those who preferred meat or bread to 
Brandreth’s pills. 

I took them morning, noon, and night. In fact, the 
advertisements announced that one could not take too 
many ; for if one box was sufficient to purify the 
blood, eleven extra boxes would have no injurious 
effect. 

I arrived home in June 1838, and by that time! 
had become such a firm believer in the efficacy of 
Brandreth’s pills that I hardly stopped long enough 
to speak with my family before I hastened to the 
“ principal office” of Doctor Brandreth, to congratu- 
late him on being the greatest public benefactor of 


the age. 

I found the doctor “at home,” and introduced my- 
self without ceremony. I told him my experiences. 
He was delighted. I next heartily endorsed every 
word stated in his advertisements. He was not sur- 
prised, for he knew the effects of his pills were such 
as I described. 

Still he was elated in having another witness whose 
extensive experiments with his pills were so eminently 
satisfactory. 

The doctor and myself were both happy—he in 
being able to do so much good to mankind, | in being 
the recipient of such untold benefits through his 
valuable discovery. 

At last the doctor chanced to say that he wondered 
how I happened to get his pills in Natchez, “for” 
said he, “I have no agent there as yet.” 

“Oh!” I replied, “I always bought my pills at the 
drug stores.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the doctor, “then 
they were all counterfeits! vile impositions! poison- 
ous compounds! I never sella pill to a druggist—I 
never permit an apoth to handle one of my pills. 
But they counterfeit them by the bushel ; the unprin- 
cipled, heartless, murderous impostors ! ” 

I need not say I was surprised. Was it possible, 
then, that my imagination had done all this business, 
and that I had been cured by poisons which I sup- 
posed were Brandreth’s pills? I confess I laughed 
heartily, and told the doctor that, after all, it seemed 
the counterfeits were as goed as the real pills, pro- 
vided the patient had sufficient faith. 

P. T. Barnus. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Force or ImaGination.—Once, at a large 
dinner party, Mr. Rogers was speaking of an incon- 
venience arising from the custom, then commencing, 
of having windows formed of one large sheet of plate- 
glass. He said that a short time ago he sat at dinner 
with his back to one of these single panes of plate 
glass: it appeared to him that the window was wide 
open; and such was the force of his imaginatiau, that 
he actually caught cold. It so happened that I was 
sitting just opposite to the poet. Hearing this remark, 
I immediately said, “Dear me, how odd it is, Mr. 
Rogers, that you and I should make such a very 
different use of the faculty ef imagination. When ! 
go to the house of a friend in the country, and unex- 
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ty remain for the night, having no night-cap, I 
should naturally catch cold. By tying a piece of pack- 
thread tightly round my head, I go to sleep imagining 
that I have a night-cap on; consequently I catch no 
cold atall.” This sally p duced much am in all 





posed that I had improvised it ; but, 
Ne ae it is a neil I have often 
resorted to. Mr. Rogers, who knew full well the 
respect and regard I had for him, saw at once that I 
was relating @ simple fact, and joined cordially in the 
merriment it excited.—Passages Jrom the Life of a 
Philosopher. By Charles Babbage. 


INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY. 


SerriNG aside the recorded examples of biblical long- 
evity, English and European history afford some strik- 
ing instances of the attainment of great age. Roger 
Bacon says he has spoken with several persons worthy 
of credit, who knew a man aged nine hundred years ! 
This man reached this age by means of a sovereign 
preservative. The truth of this is said to be fully 
established, for the man obtained a certificate of the 
fact, in the year 1200, from Pope Alexis the Third. 
Matthew Paris has recorded, in hishistory of England, 
that Cartaphilus, the wandering Jew, was recognized 
in this country in 1229. Less strong food for faith 
than these narratives from English history may be 
obtained from the annals of Portugal. Lopez de 
Castenda, King of Portugal, being in the year 1535 
Viceroy of India, a man was brouglit to him who, it 
was proved by testimony, had already lived three 
hundred and thirty-five years. This tercentenarian 
had renewed his youth several times from hoary age, 
and had thrice changed his hair, his teeth, and his 
complexion. His name was Hugo de Acuna. A 
physician, who felt his pulse, testified that in his three 
hundred and thirty-fifth year, he had the vigour, as 
he bad the black hair and black beard of a young 
man. If we could but get back this lost secret of 
growing young again, we all might have the pleasure 
of believing in Acuna and Cartaphilus, e¢ hoc genus 
omne ! 

Meanwhile, we may turn to personages whose lon- 
gevity is of less difficult belief, although taxing credu- 
lity very heavily. A dozen persons might be picked 
out from the pages of sericus authors on longevity, 
whose united ages equal the eighteen hundred and 
sixty years of the Christian era. It is, indeed, re- 
corded that one McCream died in England in 1696, 
aged two hundred. However deficient this group of 
cases may be in satisfactory proofs, there is no scien- 
tific improbability connected with them. The science 
of life knows nothing of any sovereign preservative of 
youth, or of any elixir for making the old young, but 
it com the periods of gestation, of growth in 
height, and of decay among the mammals, and con- 
cludes that man is a mammal built to last ninety ora 
hundred years; and who, in favourable circumstances, 
may last—there is no saying how long beyond his 
natural term. Physiology, in a word, furnishes no 
grounds for doubting the existence of men nearly two 
hundred years. _ Haller, Duferand Flourens, the 
authorities on the subject of longevity, indeed allege 
reasons for expecting their frequent appearance in 
favourable circumstances; and Dr. Farr asserts that, 
as a rule, the duration of life ought to be double what 
it is at present. 

Thomas Parr may have done penance in a church 
porch for a fault of his youth in his one hundred and 
fortieth year, and died by accident when he was one 
hundred and fifty-two; Henry Jenkins may have led 
ahorse laden with arrows to the battle of Flodden, 
when twelve years old, and may have lived through 
the Reformation and the Revolution, dying at the 
age of one hundred and and sixty-nine, when the 
constitution which remains to the present day was finally 
set up: and Kentigern, better known as Saint Mungo 
of Scotland, may have died when one hundred and 
eighty-five years old. But belief in these and similar 
mstances of marvellous longevity is only a pleasing 
exercise of imagination which is not forbidden by any 
warnings of scientific improbility. 

When public honours have been paid tocentenarians 
of this category, there is sume excuse for credulity. 
Parr lies in Westminster Abbey. Jenkins was buried 
by national subscription. The poor old woman to 
whom the Empress Queen of Germany paid a visit— 
no doubt with an eye to pictorial effect, because her 
Majesty heard she was sorry that she had become too 
infirm to go out and see her beloved sovereign—was 
probably a genuine centenarian. Phillippe Herbelot 
was, it may be believed, one hundred and fourteen 
when, as a centenarian pensioner, he presented 
Louis XIV, with a bouquet on his birthday. 
he What have you done,” asked the Inpg, “that you 

ve reached so great an age?” 
sh From the age of fifty, please your majesty, I have 

ut my heart and opened my cellar.” 





The sarcasm was so merited, that if it never were 
spoken, it ought to have been. 

In despotic governments, one of the arts of govern- 
ing is getting up shows and scenes; and in France, 
where the party uppermost has always been despotic, 
there have occurred some theatrical displays of reve- 
rence for extreme old age. 

On the twentieth of October, 1789, the National 
Assembly was sitting, with M. Fretau in the chair, 
when it was announced that ‘a man, aged one hun- 
dred and twenty years, wished to see the Assembly 
which had freed his country from the bonds of slavery.” 
The Abbe Gregoire proposed that out of respect for 
age the members of the Assembly should rise upon 
his entering; a proposal which passed with acclama- 
tion. The centenarian was led into the room by his 
family, and the members rose. Amid great applause, 
he walked up to an arm-ciiair in front of the secre- 
taries’ table, and was requested to put on his hat. He 
produced his ticket of baptism proving that he was 
born at Saint Sorbin, of Charles Jacques and Jennie 
Bailly, on the 10th of October, 1669. He had main- 
tained himself by his labour, and had fulfilled all the 
duties of his station, until he was in his one hundred 
and fifth year, when the king gave him a pension of 
two bundred livres. The Assembly voted him a con- 
tribution, and the author of a plan of national educa- 
tion suggested that the august old man should be 
lodged in the Patriotic School and waited upon by the 
pupils of all ranks, especially by the children whose 
fathers were killed in attacking the Bastile. “Do 
whatever you like with him,” exclaimed M. le Mirabeau, 
“but leave him free.” The president then said to the 
old man: “The Assembly is afraid lest the length of 
the sitting should fatigue you, and therefore you may 
withdraw. May you long enjoy the sight of your 
country become free.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when First Consul, decorated 
two centenarians with the medal of the Legion of 
Honour, before a large assembly in the nave of the 
Hotel of the Invalides. The First Consul placed them 
near himself, and toek them home to dine with him. 

The restored Bourbons did not, of course, forget the 
effect of these scenes upon animaginative nation. On 
the 25th of August, 1822, the equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV, was inaugurated upon the Place of 
Victories. In front of the statue an arm-chair was 
placed for Pierre Huet, the Father of the French army. 
He was dressed in the uniform of the regiment in 
which he had served, the Royal Cavalry. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was venerable and hand- 
some, and he wore a long white beard, and his voice 
was strong and sonorous. In his one hundred and 
seventh year, he had preserved all his faculties, and 
his conversatisn was very agreeable. The President 
of the Seine, on presenting him with a cross of honeur 
in the name of Louis the XVIII., said— 

“ Contemporary of Louis XIV., receive this symbol 
of honour! The king decorates in you the Father of 
the French army. Born a subject of the great king, 
you have seen the generations succeed each other, and 
you are a witness that his reign, like his glory, is im- 
mortal.” 

The old man said he felt deeply an occurrence s0 
glorious, in such along life. Then walking across the 
place, with a firm step, to the platform of the ministers 
and marshals, he received their congratulations. 

“My sons, my dear sons,” he said, “live Ing, live 
as I Lave done, to love and serve France.” 

These shows of respect for age are characteristic of 
the art of governing by scenes. 





SCIENCE. 


Vexociry or Licut.—Light which is probably an 
extremely subtile fluid, penetrates with facility bodies 
of very close texture and great density, and travels 
with the amazing velocity of 10,000,000 miles ina 
minute. Dr. Bradley, above a century ago, inferred, 
from his observations on the heavenly bodies, that the 
light comes to us from the sun in about eight minutes ; 
Sir David Brewster, that light moves with a velocity 
of 192,500 miles in a second of time, and travels from 
the sun to the earth in seven minutes and a half. Sir 
John Herschel mentions that a ray of light travels 
over 192,000 miles in one second of time. Yet Laplace 
states that light employs 571 seconds in coming from 
+e sun to the earth. This calculation makes the 
time nine minutes and a half—nearly one-third more 
than the calculation usually adopted at present. 


TELEGRAPHY AT RirLe RANGES.—A novel appa- 
ratus has been introduced at Wimbledon, under the 
auspices of the Count de Gendres, for the purpose of 
enabling a firing party to maintain instant communi- 
cation with the marker at the butts, by means of the 
electric veiegraph. The arrangement is of the sim- 
plest kind, and will be understoed in a very few words. 
At the firing point is a small oak post about three feet 
high, from the base of which wires coated with gutta 
percha run to the projecting mantlet at the other 





—— 


extremity of the range, inside of whieh, and quite 
under the control of the marker at the butts, is a small 
electric battery, a call-bell, or “alarm,” and an inter- 
rupter for the purpose of breaking the electric current. 
As soon as the person about to fire is ready, a small 
button on the summit of the post is pressed down with 
the finger; this completes the electrie circuit, and the 
bell at the butts immediately begins to ring, at the 
same time that a needle on the dial of the indicator 
fixed to the post is deflected, showing to the parties 
who have set the apparatus in motion that the bell is 
ringing to a certainty at the other end. It continues 
to do so till the marker in his turn presses his finger 
upon the brass knob of the interruption, which breaks 
the electric circuit, stops the ringing of the bell, and the 
needle at the firing end of the range immediately 
resumes its vertical position. Both parties then know 
that all is ready and safe, and the shot is fired. The 
perfect manner in which space is annihilated by this 
little instrument must be seen to be believed. It is 
asserted that in the course of experiments made by 
the Long Range Club at Hounslow, signals were made 
after the shots had been fired and answered before the 
bullets reached the targets (?) 


AN AMERICAN IRON-CLAD. 


A very powerful Monitor is now approaching com- 
pletion iu the Philadelphia navy yard. She is thus 
described :— 

The hull of the Tonawanda is one solid mass of live 
oak. Her extreme length is 272 ft. 9 in.; length be- 
tween perpendiculars, 260 ft.; beam moulded, 40 ft. ; 
beam extreme over armour, 53 feet ; depth of hold, 12 
ft. 2in.; area of greatest traverse section, 568 square 
ft.; depth of armour amidships, 5 ft. 9 in.; weight of 
wooden hull per section, 1,386 tons; launching 
draught, mean, 8 ft. 9 in. ;.load draught, 12 ft. 2 in.; 
displacement, when ready for sea, 3,300 tons; projec- 
jection of overhang, 12in. At the underside of the 
beam, at the load line, the clamp or backing is 3 ft. 
thick, reduced to 7 in. at a distance of 6 ft. 9 in., fall- 
ing in fair with the ceiling. Thickness of timber in 
hull, 9 in.; planking, 7 in.; lagging, 12 in.; armeur, 
5-in. plates—thus offering a solid resistance of 38 in. 
of live oak and 5 in. of iron-plating, to which must be 
added the zones or armour-bearers, which pass longi- 
tudinally around and encircle the whole ship. They 
are of iron, 6 in. deep, by 4 in. thick, and placed 4 in. 
apart, making the plating in reality 11 in. thick; the 
weight of the side armour and zones is 729,494 lbs. 
The deck.beams are of oak, 12 by 14, and 36 in. from 
centre to centre. The deck consists of, first, an oak 
planking 6} in. thick, then 23-in. iron plates—on top 
of this comes a yellow pine planking 3 in. thick. 

The Tonawanda has two turrets, the forward one 
carrying the pilot-house. They are 23 ft. diameter 
inside, 9 ft. high, and composed of eleven 1-in. plates. 
Each turret, with machinery, weighs 316,340 lbs., 
pilot-house, 45,400 lbs. Four 15-in. guns comprise her 
armament, gun, with its carriage, weighing 
66,000 lbs. 

The amount of fighting expeeted may be judged 
from the fact of her carrying 12,000 Ibs. of powder, 
50,000 lbs. of shell, 60,000 Ibs. of solid shot. The 
magazine and shell-rooms are on either side of the 
turrets. 

Her engines, by Merrick and Sons, are horizontal, 
direct-acting, 30-in. cylinders, 21-in. stroke. There 
are two screws of brass, 10 ft. diameter, and 14 ft. 

itch. 

4 Steam is supplied by two of Martin’s vertical tube 
boilers, having a front of 38 ft. 6 in., 11 ft. deep, 9} 
ft. high. _ There are 16 furnaces in all, each 64 ft. by 
3 ft. Each screw is driven by its own independent 
engine. 

By this arrangement the ship can be steered by the 
propellers alotie, in case the rudder should become 
damaged or carried away. The anchor, when let go, 
takes the chain directly from the locker without over- 
hauling. It can veer away chain with perfect safety, 
and is easily controlled while riding heavily. In one 
minute the chain is to the capstain, and all is 
then ready to heave away. In ordinary cases the 
chain is taken in at the rate of three fathoms per 
minute when the anchor is chain-bitted. This is all 
performed without handling, the chain paying itself 
in and out of the locker. 


HEAT FROM THE STARS.—It is a startling fact that 
if the earth were dependent alone upon the sun for 
heat, it would not get heat enough to keep existence 
in animal and vegetable life upon its surface. It 
results from the researches of Pouillet, that the stars 
furnish heat enough in the course of the year to melt a 
crust of ice seventy-five feet thick—almost as much as 
is supplied by the sun. This may appear strange 
when we consider how immeasurably small must be 
the amount of heat from any one of those distant 
bodies. But the surprise vanishes when we remember 
that the whole firmament is so thickly sown with 
stars, that in some places thousands are crowded 
together within a space no greater than that occupied 
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by the fall moon. The eye cannot see more than a 
thousand at the same time, in the clearest heaven, yet 
the number is probably infinite. From the first to 
the sixth magnitude, inclusive, the total number of 
visible stars is 3,128. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS. 


Preruars the most important firing and progress 
at Shoeburyness ever yet recorded, 


lately took 
place. The question to be decided was no less than 
the continuance or the abandonment of the construc- 
tion of the Spithead forts. The whole problem lay in 
the amount of damage which a heavy gun can inflict 
ata range of say 4,000 yards. 

In order to ascertain this, it is by no means neces- 
sary that such a range should actually be employed; 
a little calculation is sufficient to prove that a gun, the 
service charge of which is 90 Ibs. of powder, and the 
initial velocity of the projectiles of whichis 1,200 ft. 

r second, will, when the initial velocity ts reduced 
to 860 ft. per second by a charge of 40 lbs. of powder, 
give the equivalent result to firing at 4,000 yards, by 
merely firing at 200 yards. 

Accordingly, the 600-pr. has been fired with 40 Ibs. 
to ascertain what the execution of that gun would be 
at 4,000 yards, when fired with 96 lbs. of powder. 

The execution was terrible; much more so than 
when the same gun was fired at the same range with 
90 Ibs. of powder. Both shots will very likely long 
remain on the same target, so that what we are here 
stating admits of very easy verification. 

The target fired at was the box oak one, faced with 
Messrs. J. Brown and Co.'s 6}-in. plates, and the 
point of impact was the dock or deck part, so that be- 
hind the 64-in. armour-plates there were little less 
than three yards of solid oak and old iron target. 
The shot struck the armour-plate, went through 
it, throwing an armour-plate fragment of 2 ewt. a 
distance of 25 yards, together with a perfect shower of 
massive oak fragments. 

Nor was that the whole damage. On inspection 
it was found that the woodwork was very much 
crushed in. 

On the spot, among the scientific men and officers 
present, there was but one opinion, and that was, 
that the strongest iron-clad that would swim would 
be smashed to atoms by the 600-pounder gun at 4,000 
yards. 

On the spot it was also stated that the Americans 
had not been able to fire more than 40 Ibs. of cake- 
powder in their 600-pounder gun, and that one of them 
had burst with that charge. Cake-powder possesses 
15 per cent. less strength than our powder. 


It is hardly necessary that we should add one word | 


to this just now; the facts speak for themselves. 








FACETIZ. 


Tne Australian astronomer denies that he predicted 
a comet for 1865 with a tail to destroy the world. 
Who originated the tale, if Mr. Neuymaer disowns it ? 

Lorp Etcno, in his recent address to the Volun- 
teers, says that only one complaint was made last year 
at Wimbledon, and that was by a gentleman who said 
he found an earwig in his hat. 


Tue Shakspeare monument mania has taken a fresh |: 
It is proposed to get 3,0002 by a penny sub-} 


turn. 
scription from workmen, and to erect a marble statue 
with the copper. 

Wuo finds all the umbrellas that everybody loses ? 
Every man we meet loses the umbrella he buys, but 
we have never got acquainted with the man that finds 
them. Can anyone answer tiie question before the 
next rain ? 

“THE GIFT OF GAB.” 


Sir Rosert Pret, on more than one occasion in- 
vited Mr. Stephenson to Drayton. He refused at first, 


from indisposition to “ mix in fine company,” but ulti- 


mately went. On one occasion an animated discus- 
sion took place between himself and Dr. Buckland, on 
one of his favourite theories as to the formation of 
coal. But the result was that Dr. Buckland, a much 
greater master of tongue fence than Stephenson, com- 
pletely silenced him. Next morning, before breakfast, 
when he was walking in the grounds, deeply punder- 
ing, Sir William Follet came up and asked him what 
he was thinking about. “Why, Sir William, I am 
thinking over that argument I had with Buckland last 
night. I know I am right, and if I had only the com- 
mand of words which he has, I’d have beaten him.” 

“ Let me know all about it,” said Sir William, “and 
T'll see what I can do for you.” 

The two sat down in an arbour, when the astute 
lawyer made himself thoroughly acquainted with the | 
points of the case, entering into it with all the zeal of 
an advocate about to plead the interests of his client. | 
After he had mastered the subject, Sir William rose | 
a his hands with glee, “ Now I am ready for | 


| 


Sir Robert Peel was ~cquainted with the plot, and 
adroitly introduced the subject of the controversy after 
dinner, The result was that in the argument that 
followed, the man of science was overcome by the man 
of law, and Sir William Follet had at all points the 
mastery over Dr. Buckland. ‘ What do you say, Mr. 
Stephenson? ” asked Sir Robert, laughing. 

“ Why,” said he, “I will only say this: That of all 


| the powers above and under the earth, there seems to 


me to be no power so great as the gift of the gab.” 


COURTSHIP A LA MODE. 
(Lover and rich mistress walking in garden.) 
Lover (log.) My lady’s cheeks are like the rose 
Aside. (The yellow rose, I mean ;) 
My lady’s eyes are like the sloes 
Aside. (When they are very green ;) 
My lady’s lips are like the cherry 
Aside. (The white one—not the red;) 
My lady is a diamond 
Aside. (A,—diamond black lead.) 
My lady’s teeth are sets of pearls 
Aside. (But then they’re not her own;) 
My lady is a rich ripe peach 
Aside. (Because her heart's a stone ;) 
My lady is a spring bouquet 
Aside. (When it is very old ;) 
My lady is the queen of flowers 
Aside. (She is my Mari-Gold.) 

Wuicn 1s Drypen’s Hovse?—At one of many 
breakfasts we had the honour and good fortune to 
enjoy at No. 12, St. James’s-place, we found the poet 
Rogers in his drawing-room in a more than usually 
pleasant vein. Taking our hand, holding it, and lead- 
ing us to the window (half smiling, half laughing all 
the time) he exclaimed, “I have an anecdote for you, 
and in your way :—Coming from the City yesterday, I 
took Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, in my road, that I might 
see—reverentially—the newly-discovered house in 
which Dryden is said to have lived. I asked for the 
house, and could for a long time obtain no better reply 
to my repeated question, ‘ Which is Dryden’s house?’ 
than ‘Dryden—Dryden’ (the policeman I spoke to 
thinking for a time, with his finger, Sterne-like, to his 
ear)—‘ Dryden,—is he backward with his rent ?? That 
policeman knew to the life the poetical character. I 
went laughing home, and, as you see, am laughing 
still.” 

THE LOBSTER. 
A FABLE. 
A lobster who had changed his hue 
From green to red, as others dv, 
By fairy aid survived the pain, 
And lived to join his friends again. 
Now, when his fellow lobsters note 
The splendour of his crimson coat, 
They fain would know how it could be 
That such a dingy chap as he, 
Had managed, since he left his bed, 
To get that brilliant suit of red! 
ape lobster, smiling, answered, “ Well— 
The story isn’t hard to tell: 
I’m sure you'll say the cost was small— 
’T was being boiled !—faith—that was all! ” 
MORAL. 

This simple tale perchance may bear 
A lesson worthy of our care: 
Before we envy outward show, 

And, in our folly, wish to share it, 
*T were well, perhaps, if we could know 

What pain it cost the fools who wear it! 

J. G. 8. 

Brotuerty Love.—aA little boy, seeing two nest- 
ling birds peck at each other, inquired of his elder 
brother what they were doing. ‘They are quarrel- 
ing,” was the reply. ‘ No,” replied the other, ‘that 
cannot be, for they are brothers.” 

THe blue horse, which was spoken of as about to be 
sent to London, is going on a tour of engagements in 
the country, and not coming to London yet. We 
further hear of this eccentric animal that it eats a slice 
or two of beef a day, drinks olive oil, and is fond of a 
cup of tea or coffee, of which it gets a due share. 
Naturally it smokes a cigar and reads the Times. 

Tue Duke of Nemours once sent his steward to call 
upon an artist on whom he wished to confer a snuff- 
box as a mark of his approbation, to ascertain if such 
a present would be acceptable. The offer was received 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Where shall I send it?” inquired 
the envoy. “Oh, if you will be kind enough,” replied 
the grateful artist, “‘to pawn it on the way, you can 
let me have the money.” 


DRAWING AN INFERENCE.—The beadle of a coun- 





try parish in Scotland is usually called the minister’s 
man. To one of these, who had gone through a long 
course of parish official life, a gentleman one day re- 
marked; “John, you have been so long about the 
minister's hand that I dare say you could preach a 
sermon now.” John modestly replied, “ Oh, na, sir, 
I couldna preach a sermon, but, maybe, I could draw 


en 
an inference.” “ Well, John,” said the gentle 
humouring the vanity of the old beadle, “ what infer. 
ence could you draw from the text, “ A —— snuffeth 
up the wind at her pleasure’?” “ Weel, sir, I wouig 
draw this inference—‘ He wad snuff a lang time aforg 
he would fatten upon’t.’” 


MANAGING A HUSBAND, 


‘How do you manage your husband, Mrs. Croaker?» 
Such a job as I have of it with Smith,” 

“Easiest thing in the world, my dear; give him, 
twitch backward when you want him to go forwanj 
For instance, you see, to-day I had a loaf of cake tj 
make. 

“ Well, do you suppose because my body is in th 
pastry room, my soul need be there too? Not a jit 
of it. Iam thinking of all sorts of celestial things 4) 
the while, 

“Now, Croaker has a way of tagging round at my 
heels, and bringing me plump down in the midst of 
my rial flights, by asking me the price of sugar [ 
am using. 

“Well, you see, it drives me frantic; and when [ 
woke up this morning, and saw this furious storm, | 
knew I had him on my hands for the day, unless 
managed right; so I told him that I hoped he woulin 
go out to catch his death this weather ; that if he was 
not capable of taking care of himself, I should doit 
for him; that it was very lonesome rainy days, anj 
that I wanted him to stay home and talk with me; at 
any rate he mustn’t go out, and I hid his umbrely 
and India-rubbers. Well, of course he was right up 
(just as I had expected !), and in less than ten minutes 
was streaking down tie street at the rate of ten mile 
an hour. 

“You see there’s nothing like understanding human 
nature; no woman should be married till she is 
thoroughly posted up in this branch of education.” 


TakrnG rr LrrerAtyy.—A blind man who does 
or did walk the streets of Birmingham asking for 
alms on the scriptural plea of the cup of cold water, 
some kind little girl brought him the water instead of 
a@ penny. Whereupon the Brummagem Bartimeus, 
with a sagacity which would make him invaluable ag 
an officer or a member of any bazaar committee, asked, 
“Ts it hard, my dear?” “ Yes, sir,” was the timid 
response. ‘‘ Ah, then, I dusn’t drink it.” 

Fisarne.—We have often wondered why gentlemen 
were so passionately fond of fishing as to be ablet 
spend long summer days angling for some cautious, 
finny creature, who would not permit himself to be 
caught at last. But we fancy we have discovered the 
secret at last, as you may if you take the trouble of 
inquiring into the “little bills” footed on such occa- 
sions. Among the necessaries for a fishing excursion, 
you will find the most wonderful things: ale, lobster. 
salad, champagne and turtle-soup, &., &c.; and 
will discover that generally there is a very fine hoted 
near the spot where fishers most do congregate. Take 
our word for it, the chief attraction to these devotees 
of the rod and line is not the fish, but the “ bite.” 

Extrenstve SALE oF AN Ex-SHAKESPEARIY 
CommirreEMAN.—“I don’t think,” said a would-be 
literary duke, “ you can find a single Irish character 
in all the works of Shakespeare.” ‘ Yes, you cat,” 
boldly ejaculated yo Ed d, “for I can cite two 
—Miss O’Phelia, and Corry O’Lanus.” The noble 
duke instantly started for Manchester.— Punch. 


LATEST AMERICAN TELEGRAMS. 
tes (Condensed and Translated.) 
Grapé;tveduced to grunt. 
Sheridan’s Rivals successful. 
Hunter hunted. 
Harker toasted. 
Macpherson not an Ossy ’un; his cavalry cut up. 
Thomas's men rendered fit for Guy’s 
Pillow on Sherman’s rear.— Punch. 


Park Keeper: “Don’t you know it’s agin the hact 
o’ parliament a fishin’ ? "—Pri; : “ Please, 8’, ain't 
been a fishin’, S’."—Park Keeper : “ But you've beens 
haidin’ and abettin’."—Prisoner: “Oh no, 8’; ’po’m 
word, 8’, ain't been a bettin’, 8’; ain’t go no money, 


8’; "—Punch. 














MAXIMS FOR THE MEAN. 

Wuy not use that dirty envelope? Your cor 
respondent is bound to think it was soiled by the pos 
man. 

You can turn your linen-collars, and so save in the 
washing bill. But they fray sooner, from the hardet 
rubbing required. 

Try to get your host to talk you down to the dost. 
You cannot tip his servants under his eye. sch 
A cigar-case with a complex fastening, over which 
you bungle and growl, will often draw a cigar fro. 
a friend who wagts you to light up and come on. 

You can hard¥y be such a fool as to have swaller 
change than a half-sovereign about you when yos 
have offered to share the cab that is going to 





you down. 
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i boxkeeper a shilling, and a liberal friend 
aie ably stand tone for the party, and sherry and 
sltzer for you—& good bargain. , : 
Wait, and be last, in leaving @ railway carriage. It 
sthe safest, and you on yard ra the abandoned 

3 nd may get an umbrella, 

porerePan coognien, aad ostentatiously assist one 
disreputable member of your family. _He will be your 
excuse for never giving a single shilling to any other 
relation. He has half-ruined you, &c.—Punch. 

Tue Latest News FROM WasHINGTON.—Here is 
the latest discovery in America, which we recommend 
as a good thing for investment to the attentive con- 
sideration of all washerwomen : “A veritable soap- 
mine has been discovered in Esmeralda, California. 
The vein is 10 ft. wide, 600 ft. long, and runs very 
deep.” What “ lathering ” good dividends, as an 
Irishman would say, @ soap-mine must yield! We 
should be afraid, however, of the speculation our- 
selves, lest it should turn out only another exempli- 
fication of the old saying that “the earth hath 
bubbles,” and, as the Stock Exchange knows, we have 
enough of those in our own country, without going to 
California for them.—Punch. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE.— Why does a farmer 
keep his coat buttoned ? To secure his half-vest in 
good condition.—Fun. 

LireRARY INTELLIGENCE.—Paul Bedford has just 
published his “ Reminiscences,” asserting that he 
aims at recording “facts,” not “ fancies.” What should 
Paul tell a lie for? Of course everybody will believe 
him, his boy.—Fun. 

Taste.—Customer: “My eye, ain’t they fine ’uns 
neither!” Coster: “Fine uns! I should just think 
they was, too. Why, if I was as much a haristocrat 
as I ham a hepicure, I’d never eat no other sort, I 
wouldn’t.”—Fun. 

FricutruL Apparirion.—The neighbourhood of 
Teddington was the other day thrown into a state of 
considerable alarm and excitement by the ghastly ap- 

nce of a human figure with a pair of sculls ina 
small boat on the river.—Fun. 


HARD LINES. 


Officer: “ What do you mean by coming on parade 
in that state, sir? Why, you haven't shaved, you 
dirty fellow.” 

Soldier : “If yer please, sir, I’m growing my whis- 
kers.” 

Officer: “Oh, you are, are you? Well, you've plenty 
of time to do that off parade. I'd strongly advise you 
to shave ’em off before you come on. Two days’ pack- 
drill. Right about face.”—Fun. 


An ALTERATION, BUT NOT AN IMPROVEMENT.—We 
understand that the Germans in general and the Prus- 
sians and Austrians in particular, regarding them- 
selves as the most civilized and enlightened people 
upon earth, have determined to make the following 
alteration in the decalogue. The word “ not” in the 
eighth commandment is to be omitted. Consequently, 
in future, instead of “ Thou shalt noé steal,” the 
command will read, “ Thou shalt steal;” and under 
present circumstances, ‘‘ Schleswig, if thou can’st,” is 
to be added.— Fun. 

A Curtous Occupation.—At the Surrey Sessions, 
the other day, one of the grand jury was about to be 
fined £5 for non-attendance, when it turned out that he 
was the steward of a Hamburg packet. The clerk of 
the peace observed that he was described ir +e jury 
list as a gentleman, and wished to know ww the 
errorarose. “The sheriff's officer said when he served 
the summons he ascertained that Mr. Coleman followed 
the sea, and that he had altered his description.” 
“Following the sea” must be rather a monotonous 
occupation—he must feel terribly tired! Did it not 
occur to the clerk of the peace that the man who 
follows the C must be the D—— himself ?—Fun. 










































































STATISTICS. 


Tnx official report of the Sheffield inundation gives 
ie following returns :—238 persons were killed, 138 

ing men; 37 mills and factories were partly or 
wholly destroyed; also 21 corn mills, 28 workshops, 
415 dwelling-houses, 24 breweries and public-houses, 
3 tan-yards, 20 bridges, 74 buildings not otherwise 
described, and 4,478 yards of fence walling. Besides 
these an immense number of buildings were flooded, 
including no less than 4,086 private dwellings. 


‘ SALTPETRE AND Nirre.—A House of Commons re- 
‘urn, just issued, shows that the imports of saltpetre 
injo this country since 1860 have been—1860, 329,206 
lon 1861, 313,803 cwts.; 1862, 443,248 cwts.; 
oa 404,765 ewts.; and in 1864 (to May 81), 189,496 
wens an imports of cubic nitre for the same term 
u's 860, 745,559 cwts. ; 1861, 512,860 cwts.; 

» 194,318 cwts.; 1863, 539,558 cwts., and 1864 





















(to May 31) 304,254 cwts. The bulk of the saltpetre 
was from British India, and of nitre from Peru and 
Chili, inconsiderable quantities only coming from other 
countries. During the above period there was exported 
from the United Kingdom, of saltpetre, refined and 
unrefined—1860, 76,259 cwt.; 1861, 58,055 cwts.; 
1862, 131,183 ewts. ; 1863, 74,779 cwts.; and 1864 
(to May 31), 41,406 cwts. There was exported of 
cubic nitre—1860, 69,441 cwts.; 1861, 47,434 cwts. ; 
1862, 74,712 cwts.; 1863, 79,594 cwts.; and 1864 (to 
May 31), 41,030 cwts. 








THE CAVALIER’S SONG. 


My foot in the stirrup, my hand on the rein, 

I climb the tall mountain, I dash o’er the plain; 

Yon eagle that swims on his broad wings on high— 
Lenvy him not in his flight through the sky. 

So swift is the speed of my gallant grey horse, 

That his shadow can hardly keep pace with our course. 


We ford the deep river, the wood-path we tread, 
Tis forest flies past us, beside, overhead ; 

Sti answering the clink of the spur with a neigh, 
My tireless steed rushes on and away. 

His wettle I never appealed to in vain, 

With my foot in the stirrip, my hand on the rein. 


He knoweth, my brave steed—or seemeth to know, 

Who waits for his rider in yonder chateau, 

Whose delicate fingers have played with his mane, 

Caressing his dark neck again and again. 

Then speed, like the shaft to the target, away. 

And Inez shall bless thee, my own gallant grey. > 
H. R. D. 








GEMS. 





Tue SPIDER AND THE BEeE.—The spider is wiser 
than the bee. The former sucks poison from every- 
thing, and the latter honey. So the former isn’t 
robbed, and the latter is. 

Love changes all into splendour, even tears and the 
grave; and before us, life, like the declining sun of 
the longest day of the north sea, touches only with its 
rim the passing earth, and rises again, like morning, 
in the arch of heaven. 

On the blue mountains of our dim childhood, toward 
which we ever turn and look, stand the mothers who 
marked out to us from thence our life; the most 
blessed age must be forgotten ere we can forget the 
warmest heart. 


talent is power, and knowledge is power. But there 
is a mightier force in the world than either of these 
—a power which wealth is not rich enough to pur- 
chase, nor genius subtle enough to refute, nor know- 
ledge wise enough to overreach, nor authority im- 
posing enough to silence. They all tremble in 
its presence. It is truth—the really most potent 
element of social or individual life. Though tossed 
upon the billows of popular commotion, or cast into 
the seven-fold furnace of persecution, or trampled 
into the dust by the iron heel of power, truth is the 
one indestructible thing in this world that loses in no 
conflict, suffers from no misusage and abuse, and 
— its vitality and completeness after every 
assault. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








LivE fish, pickerel or trout, will keep a cistern free 
from worms, dirt, or smell. 

Serwiitz Powders.—The blue paper should contain 
two drachms of the potassa-tartrate of soda, mixed 
with two scruples of bicarbonate of soda. The white 
paper should contain thirty-five grains of finely 
powdered tartaric acid. The two papers constitute 
one draught. 

Sortep CarPets.—When soiled, carpets may be 
cleansed after beating with the following mixture: 
Two gallons of water, with half a pound of soft soap 
dissolved in it, to which add 4 ozs. of liquid ammonia. 
This may be rubbed on with a flannel cloth, and the 
carpet then rubbed dry. 

CEMENT FOR THE Mourns or CorKED Borr.es- 
—Melt together a quarter of a pound of sealing wax: 
the same quantity of resin, and 2 oz. of beeswax. 
When it froths, stir with a tallow candle. As soon as 
it melts, dip the mouth of the bottle into it. This is 
an excellent thing to exclude the air from such things 
as are injured by being exposed tv it. 

A PAMPHLET by Dr. Carl Both, an educated German 





physician, gives a new theory and cure of tuberculous 
| consumption. The doctor finds the origin of the 
disease in non-use of the lungs to their full extent; 
and his method of treatment, accordingly, consists in 
the extension and filling with air of all lung vesicles 


Reat Power.—Wealth, we are told, is power; | 


In the exercise of the muscles, the cultivation of action 
of the skin through baths and frictions, and in the 
administration of food according to the case. He has 
no specific remedy, but his treatment varies with every 
case, the greatest force of it lying in the nourishment 
of patients. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue five vessels of war which were built for the 
Confederates in France have been sold to the Prus- 
sians. 

THERE is a proposal to plant trees on the Thames 
Embankment very thickly, so as to make it a fine 
boulevard. 

A FOREIGN journal goes into figures to prove that 
Malle. Patti, if she sings for twenty years, will make 
1,000,0002. sterling. We hope she may. 

Ir there were a Miss Robinson Crusoe on a desolate 
island, with no one to please but her own reflection in 
the water, she would yet every day make and wear 
the newest fashions. 

In 1766, 207,600 Ibs. of powder, which was stored 
in the church of St. Nazaire, in Brescia, Italy, was 
fired by a stroke of lightning, and the explosion re- 
duced about one-sixth of the city to ruins, and killed 
8,000 of the inhabitants. 

Ir is not generally known that the Imperial Guard 
goes into mourning at the death of any European 
Sovereign. Onthe death of the King of Wurtemburg, 
recently, it was put into mourning. Officer’s mourn- 
ing is ten days long, crape on arm and sword-hilt, and 
for ten days after on the sword-bhilt only. 

Tue French authorities have made a considerable 
grant of land to a wealthy Englishman in the districts 
of Mataica and Atimaono-Papara (Society Islands) 
for agricultural purposes, especially the cultivation of 
cotton, and have authorized him to introduce a thou- 
sand free Chinese labourers. 

AmonG some discoveries recently made at Pompeii, 
one of the most curious isa well in which excellent 
water exists. Up to the moment of making this 
discovery, no well had ever been met with at Pom- 
peii containing water. M. de Luca has undertaken its 
analysis. 

Mr. Browy, late of Tunbridge Wells, was backed 
by a gentleman to hit ninety-nine penny pieces 
thrown up in one hundred for £10, and he hit the 
whole hundred with one gun only. The same gentle- 
man backed him to kill nineteen birds out of twenty- 
one; he killed twenty. 

THE news has arrived in Paris of the destruction by 
fire of two-thirds, at least, of the town of Contrevoz, 
in the department of the Ain. On hearing of this 
disaster, the Emperor immediately subscribed 4,000f. 
for the relief of those who have most suffered from it. 


A CORRESPONDENCE is published, from which it ap- 
pears that, at the suggestion ef the Queen, the birthday 
of the late Prince Consort, which falls on the 26th of 
August, is henceforth to be observed by the Royal 
Horticultural Society as a holiday, when the gardens 
at South Kensington will be thrown open gratuitously 
to the public. 

In taking down an old building in France a few 
days since, the owner discovered beneath a block of 
granite a trunk containing gold coins to the value of 
60,000 francs. They were all of the reign of Francis 
I., and are supposed to have been buried during the 
religious wars. 

AFRICAN ExPLoration.—News has at length been 
received from Khartum of that enterprising explorer, 
Mr. Samuel Baker. It will be recollected by all who 
are interested in Nile discovery that, after the depar- 
ture of Captain Speke and Grant, Mr. Baker started 
for the South in search of the reported lake, Luta 
Nzige. His party has now been met with, returning 
to Gondorkoro, a few hours march from that place, 
and as one of the swiftest vessels on the river, placed 
at his disposal by the generosity of Mr. Petherick, 
was waiting his arrival at Gondokoro, we may hope 
scon to hear of his descending the Nile and communi- 
cating the results of his journey. 


Deatu or “ MANHATTAN.”—The well-known New 
York correspondent of the Herald and Standard, whose 
letters have been read for nearly three years with un- 
flagging interest, died suddenly on June 25, while 
President Lincoln was deliberating whether he should 
be imprisoned in Fort Lafayette or banished to the 
Confederate States. It is not improbable that the 
excitement caused by his arrest, and anxiety for the 
fate of his wife and only child, a daughter whom he 
tenderly loved, may have produced that fatal catas- 
trophe. Joseph A. Scoville, known here as “Man- 
hattan,” and in America by the nom de plume of 
“ Walter Barrett, Clerk,” was born in Connecticut in 
1811, and bred to commercial pursuits in one of the 
largest shipping houses of New York. 





{ through inhalation and pressing of air into the lungs; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Joun Vernoy.—No; recovery of the debt is barred by the 
lapse of time. 

©. N.—The work must be entered at Stationers’ Hall, the 
charge for which is a shilling. 

Lapysirv.—The lines entitled “Found Drowned” we 
could not insert; they are therefore declined, with thanks. 

A. C. R.—A woman 5 ft. 7 in. in height, may be said to be 
of good stature, but cannot be strictly called tall. 

A. M.—No, the celebration of the anniversary of a birth- 
day is not to be considered as the first day of a new year, 
but as the completion of one. 

Epw. O.—If you were born at noon on the 10th of July, 


you will be legally of age on the 9th, and qualified to exe- | 


cute a settlement. The law recognizes no parts of days. 

A. Sr. Crarnz.—On receiving your assurance that the lines 
on “Forgiveness” are original, we will endeavour to find 
space for them. 

Sprero.— Yes, moral character is very strictly inquired into 
by the examiners, as well as intellectual ability. Close in- 
quiry is also made into the candidates’ state of health, past 
and present. 

Britis Navy.—You can ascertain whether a marriage 
took place or not at any particular church by simply mak- 
ing application to the clerk to be allowed to search the 
register, the fee for doing which is a mere trifle. 

W. O. N., a young gentleman about twenty years of age, 
replies to “ Lizzie” that he would be glad of a matrimonial 
introduction to her, having been for many years in search 
of such a “ loving heart” as she possesses. 

A. B.C.—There is no method of eradicating the marks 
from the face, though, if not very deep, time will mitigate 
them to a certain extent. Strengthen the system by taking 
Peruvian bark and port wine, and practice sea-bathing. 

J. O. M—Certainly you must produce to the examiners 
your baptismal certiticate; they are very strict in regard to 
this document, and any alteration of it renders the person 
liable, on conviction of the offence, to be fined £100 

A. B. Z—Your handwriting is certainly peculiar. The ex- 
cessive heaviness of the thick strokes is a serious defect ; 
and this must be corrected before it would, in our opinion, 
pass the Civil Service Examiners. 

Hiwerman.—No, you need not come to London expressly 
to be examined medically. There is in Dublin a meiical 
examiner for the Civil Serviee (as there is, indeed, in most 
chief towns of the*kingdom), who examines all candidates 
nominated to situations in the place where he resides, 

A Queen's Westurxster R. V.—The term martinet, as 
applied to a military officer who is a strict disciplinarian, is 
derived from the name of M. Martinet, an officer by whose 
energetic and stringent regulations the tactics and discipline 
of the French army were restored. 

8S. T. E—The name Sarah is from the Hebrew, and signi- 
fies a princess; Emily is a variation of Amelia or Amy, and 
comes from the French, in which language it signifies be- 
loved; F!orence is Italian, and has a floral reference; the 
city so named is thence called the “ city of tlowers.” 

Youre Liverroot, who is possessed of a comfortable and 

rosperous business, wishes to correspond with a young 

y, neat in appearance, of business habits, good-tempered, 
and who is, like himself, an orphan. He is 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height, has brown eyes, brown hair, and high forehead. 

Mar, who is nineteen years of age, tall and ladylike, has 
light hair, blue eyes, small mouth, hands and feet, and is of 
an amiable disposition, would like to correspond matri- 
monially with a tall, dark gentleman, possessed of a mode- 
rate fortune. 

H. de A.—In the verdiet of “miserable” which you pass 
on your own handwriting we really must acquiesce. But it 
is evident that you could write better if you chogp, and with 
@ little practice you might be enabled to reply creditably to 
your anticipated billets dour. 

C. Goopuors.—The Graham's town newspapers are filed 
at Street's, 30, Cornhill, though not for purposes of public 
reference, and also at Deacon's, in Leadenhall Street. Your 
object, therefore, may probably be best attained by applica- 
tion at the latter. 

Myra, Nora, Avice, and Exty are four good-looking and 
marriageable young ladies, who request us to signify this 
fact to all whom it may concern. “Myra” has brown hair 
and blue eyes; “Nora,” black hair and dark eyes; “ Alice,” 
brown hair and blue eyes, and “ Emily,” black hair and 
hazel eyes. 

J. K—We cannot tell you the exact origin of the popular 
notion that overturning the salt at table isunlucky. We re- 
member, however, that, in the famous picture, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, of the Last Supper, the painter represents Judas 
Iscariot as upsetting the salt; and there may possibly be | 
some connection between that fact and the superstition. 

L’Amovur and Us Jeune Beav.—For the life of us we can- 
not refrain from placing before our lady readers the appeal | 
of these two sighing swains in full. Its unadorned elo- | 
quence must win its way, we are certain, into at least two | 
feminine hearts: “We (two brothers) appeal to your fair | 
correspondents for a little sympathy, being both im a life of 
celibacy. Ihe elder of us is twenty-four years of age, tall, | 


——__ 





fair complexioned, and what would be termed hand in 
receipt of £100 a year, and speaks French and German 
fluently. Any young lady answering to ‘L'Amour’ would 
confer on him a great blessing ey ger is on the verge 
of twenty-one, and a fac simile of his brother, both in ac- 
complishments and appearance, and subscribes himself ‘Un 
Jeune Beaux.’ In both cases it is requested that cartes-de- 
visite be exchanged. Now, ladies, have a little pity on our 
poor, miserable lives, and shine as a star in our hitherto 
world of darkness.” 

D.C. 0., Coventry.—We will make official wd into the 
fate of your father, and acquaint you with such information 
as we may be able to obtain. 

JasuineE, who is eighteen, a brunette, with naturally curl- 
ing hair, good complexion, regular features, dark brown 





eyes, tall and accomplished, and having a moderate fortune, | 


would like @ matrimonial introduction to a gentleman of 
— fortune, who must be tall, dark, and well edu- 
cate 

J. Copurn.—Keep the hair clean and well brushed, and 
use the following hair wash:—One ounce of borax, half an 
ounce of camphor, both powdered fine, and dissolved in one 
quart of boiling water. Use when cold, and you will find it 
preserve and strengthen the hair. See also reply to “ Bea- 
trix.” 

Osserver, J. C. H., Apuirzr, &c.—We must.to a certain 
extent rely upon the good faith of correspondents forward- 
ing MS. poems to us. The authorship of the lines should 
have been, of course, assigned to “ Adelaide Proctor,” and 
not claimed by “ Helen W. H.;” who may rely that we keep 
an editorial rod in pickle, and can use it on occasion. 

Fraxx.—The standard by which we judge original poeti- 
cal contributions is, we admit, somewhat high, but not too 
high. As a proof of our readiness at all times to insert 








original poems possessing fair average merit, we insert 
yours, although it is not quite so good as it would have been 
if the subject of it had been newer, and if it did not present 
the humourous anti-climax which occurs in the last line 
of the third stanza :— 
THERE'S BEAUTY EVERYWHERE, 
There's beauty in the babbling brook, 
And in a moonlit sky: 
Beauty in a dimpled cheek, 
And in a laughing eye. 


Beauty in the forest wild, 
And in the rolling sea; 
Beauty in a laughing child, 
And beauty on the lea. 


Beanty in the falling leaf, 
And in the blooming rose; 

Beauty in a pretty mouth, 
And in a pretty nose. 


Beauty in a rounded hill, 
And in the shady grove; 

Beauty in a smiling morn, 
And Beauty too in love. 


Beauty on the mountain's brow, 
And beauty in the plain; 
Beauty in a sunny day, 
And beauty in the rain. 


Beauty in the leafy tree, 
And in the weeping willow; 
Beauty in the waveless lake, 
And in the surging billow. 


Beauty in the watery deep, 
And in the higher air; 

In everything there's beauty, 
And beauty everywhere. 


P. Y.—In cases of inflammatory sore throat, leeches and 
blisters must be applied externally, and aperient medicine 
taken. Probably your affection is simply hoarseness, in 
which case you will derive relief from a gargle composed 
of seven ounces ef compound infusion of roses, and one 
ounce of tincture of myrrh. You must avoid cold, damp, 
and draughts. 

Hevyat pe Armances, a bachelor of twenty-two, belonging 
to a highly respectable family, being already tired of a 
single life, would like to hear of some young lady, made- 
rate!y good-looking and accomplished, willing to enter the 
matrimonial state. “H.de A.” is posse of an income 
of £370 a year, and has also expectations. Cartes-de-visite to 
be exchanged. 

Carotus Rex will be delighted to make a matrimonial 
acquaintance and exchange cartes with “ Polly " (who wrote 
us conjointly with “ Eunice”). He is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
with dark brown hair, twenty-five years of age, passable as 
regards looks; has £150 per annum, besides a few hundreds 
at disposal, and possesses @ neat little cottage, with a first- 
rate piano in it. 

E., a young lady, tall and fair, well educated, though not 
accomplished, desires to make the acquaintance, with a view 
to matrimony, of a gentleman, who must be tail, well edu- 
cated, gentlemanly not only in appearance but in reality, 
and possessed of a competency sufficient to support a wife 
in comfort. Candidates need not be good-looking, but must 
not have red hair. 

Jessy.—A “morganatic marriage” amongst the princes 
and princelings of Germany is a union in which it is agreed 
that the wife, being of inferior birth to her husband, neither 
she nor her children shall enjoy the privileges of her hus- 
band's rank nor inherit his possessions. The left hand is 
given in the ceremony instead of the right, and the term 
Mn gareem " is supposed to have reference to this pecu- 

rity. 

A. L.—The “ gordian knot,” as a term implying difficulty, 
arose from the circumstance that one Gordius, who had been 
raised from the plough to the throne of Phrygia, placed 
the harness of his wain and oxen in the temple of Apollo, 
tied in such a knot that the monarchy of the world was 
promised to him who could untie it. Alexander the Great 
surmounted the difficulty by cutting the knot with his 
sword. 

Beatrrx.—Presuming that we understand what it is that 
you require, which your inquiry has not made very clear, 
the compound which the oriental beauties use for darkening 
the eyelids (not eyes, as you state) is made in the following 
manner :—They remove the inside of a lemon, fill it with 
plumbago and burnt copper, and place it on the fire until it 


b carbonised; it is then pounded in a m 

coral, sandal wood, pearls, ambergris, the wing ote bart 
part of the body of a chameleon, the whole of which na 
been previously burnt to a cinder, and whilst hot mois . 
with rose water. ened 

— Lage pt ~ unacquainted with whe preety 
operation of the telegraph apparatus, you must ma) 
cation to Mr. Walsh, at the chief office of the Tat 
Company, 58, Threadneedle Street, to be received nt 
learner. On attaining efficiency, which some ladies qo in 6 
very — time, SS a an, weeks, you will Teeeing 
& proportionate remuneration ; the id ranging 
8s. to 15s. per week. ™ from 

Mrxsie, who is a brunette, about twenty-two, is desirony 
to obtain a matrimonial introduction to a gentleman, w), 
she would like to be rather tall, dark, very steady, ang toa 
of home. Minnie is rather good looking, has receiya; 
good education, and is engaged in scholastic duties; inte 
mesticated, possesses a good temper and cheerful disposition, 
and further signifles that she would not be unfavoun), 
disposed toward “A, M. V.” 7 

Freperick O'M.—In general the remedy for nervonmey 
is to be found in mixing in cheerful society, early risi 
exercise in the open air, the avoidance of excitement, over 
study, and late meals, In spasmodic and hysterical dis, 
ders, the following mixture is frequently prescribej.. 
Ammoniated tincture of valerian, six drachms, and cp, 
phor mixture, seven ounces; a fourth part to be taken three 
times a day. You will do well, however, to Consult a medj. 
cal man. 

E. D.—The appointment of assistant inspectors of 
tion does not rest with the Civil Service Examin ~ 
with the Lord President of the DO one is 
eligible for such an appointment who has not taken 
place in the examinations before the commissioners, Xo 
candidate will be examined between the end of August aj 
the middle of October; nor will he pass unless he can raj 
well, write and tabulate neatly and expeditiously, and work 
sums quickly and accurately. Of course you may try, 


Jessica.—To destroy ants, drop some quicklime in the 
mouth of their nest, and wash it in with boiling water, or, 
dissolve some camphor in spirits of wine, mix it with w; 
and pour into their haunts. Tobacco water has also been 
found effectual against them; camphor or a sponge saty. 
rated with creosote will prevent them from infesting s 
board. If you wish to prevent them from climbing y 
trees, you can defeat the little pests by placing a ring ot 
tar upon — or by tying round it a piece of mg 

toieeneh aae te, 





pt so. 
Perseverance.—If you take your signature for 
motto and follow it, you cannot fail to become proficient i 
both your objects; a knowledge of grammar and f in 
English composition not being “ gifts that come by nature,” 
but must be acquired by study and practice. In writing, you 
must give yourself the natural vein; think of no author's 
style as a guide, but follow your own impulses, giving you. 
self as you are, and if you do not write eloquently, you will 
S least write forcibly, because naturally. Your handwriting 
Communications Recervev.—“ Frank” and “Charles” 
would like to form a matrimonial acquaintance with“ Lizzie” 
and “Annie.” “Charles” is twenty years of age, has dark 
hair, fair complexion, and holds a sitaation at £150 a year; 
“Frauk” is twenty-one, very fair, with light hair, and his 
an annuity of £100 a year. “ e's * and “ Annie's” carts. 
de-visite requested—“ Carrie,” on receipt of * Adrian's” carte, 
will be happy to correspond matrimonially with him. |s 
twenty-four years of age, has travelled a ¢* deal, and re- 
ceived the education of an accomplished lady; possesses 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, good complexion, and small features 
—* William,” who is thirty-eight years of age, has a goo! 
and improving business, is 5 ft. 10 in. in height, considered 
good-looking and of gentlemanly manners, would be glad 
correspond matrimonially with “Ada "—“ Lily G.” woull 
like to correspond with “ J. de S.” with a view to matrimony; 
is twenty-five years of age, has light complexion, brown 
eyes and hair; is a good housekeeper, affectionate, gool- 
tempered, and lively. (Handwriting requires improvement) 
—“. J.” and “J. E.” would like to correspond matrimouially 
with “ Eunice” and “ Polly.” “C.J.” is twenty years of age, 
gentlemanly in appearance, and has dark curly hair (would 
prefer “ Polly"’); “J. E.” is twenty-one years of age, dark, 
and is of very amiable disposition—* Henry N.” makes an 
unreserved offer of himself and all his worldly wealth to 
“ Annie,” from whom he desires to hearagain. He is about 
twenty years of age, fair, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, well educated, 
and in a profession—‘S. C.,” a widower of thirty-four, ins 
good way of business, would like to correspond matrimo- 
nially with “ Bessie,” all whose requirements in a husband 
he thinks he could meet, being good-tempered, affectionate, 
and greatly attached to home, the comforts of which he is 
prepared to offer—“Tom” and “Fred” are greatly inte- 
rested in “ Eunice’’ and “Polly,” and would be happy to 
enter into a matrimonial correspondence with them. Both 
are young, both enterprising, and both fond of music— 
“‘Oharlie ” would be very happy to correspond matrimouially 
and exchange cartes with “ Eunice.” He is nineteen, good- 
looking, has a loving disposition, and would be very fond of 
home—* O. J. C.” is desirous of opening a matrimonial cor- 
respondence with “E. ©. D.” (in No. 62.) He is tall, con- 
sidered good-looking, has black hair and eyes, bush’ 
whiskers, and no moustache, twenty-tive years of age, Au 
— annum, and would make a kind and affectionate 
us! 
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